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PREFACE 

The present work is substantially my thesis “ Indian 
Philosophy—its origin and growth from the Yedas to the 
Buddha,’’ submitted in 1917 to the University of London and 
approved in the same year for the D. Lit. degree. I can no 
longer regard it as the same Doctorate thesis, since it has 
been revised, altered and enlarged, though slightly, in the light 
of subsequent research. Consequently the title of the original 
thesis has been done away with and replaced by the present 
title “ A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy.” 
The Supplementary Discussions in Chapter XII, the Post¬ 
Script in Chapter XXI and the whole of the concluding chapter 
are later additions. None the less, the original thesis 
remains almost intact in this work in that the changes made 
therein are immaterial, the general arrangement of its 
chapters and sections as well as its main conclusions having 
suffered no violent alteration. o 

It would no doubt have been of some advantage to me, a 
novice that I am, to get the thesis printed and published in 
its approved form with the stamp of the University of London 
upon it. I could not really have made up my mind to publish 
the thesis in its present form, with certain additions and altera¬ 
tions specified above, but for the precious suggestions from 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids and the kind encouragement of 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the President of 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the present 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. I have neverthe¬ 
less the satisfaction of seeing the work now published with 
the stamp of my former Alma Mater , the University of 
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Calcutta, and it has been to me not a little matter of pride 
that I found myself on my return from England in the midst 
of a band of arduous and talented researchers in the vast 
field of ancient Indian literature, history and culture, brought 
together from different parts of the world to advance the 
cause of learning under the guidance of so eminent a leader, 
scholar and educationist as Sir Asutosh. Nothing indeed could 
give me greater satisfaction than the relief I had felt on being 
back in the midst of my community which has not regarded 
me as an outcast, as well as my University which has not 
failed to afford me facilities for work; for, however rebellious 
in spirit one may be in matters of one’s social and religious 
views, and however insignificant may be one’s attainments 
abroad, nothing can be more painful and disappointing, 
I think, to a man than to find himself a stranger at home. 
What this strangeness of situation means to an Indian 
returning home from foreign sojourn and to an Indian 
student of ancient Indian literature, history and culture 
returning to the institutions of his country can better be 
imagined than told. Just fancy what chagrin a sensible 
man is apt to feel when after long absence he returns home 
only to find that his parents, brothers, sisters and others 
whom he regards as «very dear and near to him, are all 
reluctant, because of the fear of society, to receive him back 
freely in their midst, or how depressing is the atmosphere to a 
student who finds, in spite of his earnestness, that in the 
educational institutions of his country the subjects generally 
neglected and undervalued are precisely those which a*e 
productive and really matter most. Happily the times are 
being changed. 

While I leave the book to be judged for what it is worth, 
I must say that it is not a dissertation on the history of 
Buddhism or of Buddhist philosophy, the subject being re¬ 
served for a separate work. The investigation in it has "been 
closed at a point where the philosophical thoughts and 
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scientific speculations of ancient India reached a stage of 
development, advanced enough to provide for a necessary 
antecedent condition of the rise of a powerful movement of 
thought, wholly‘Indian in origin and character, seeking to 
evolve a system of religious philosophy with the theory of 
causal genesis as its mainstay or fundamental and central 
idea. But the genetic connection of this work with Buddhism 
is twofold: (1) that it embodies the results of an investiga¬ 
tion which was at first undertaken, at the instance of the late 
Rev. Gunalankara Mahathera of Chittagong, to ascertain the 
immediate historical background of Buddhist thought; and 
(2) that the original data for the conception of a chronology 
of early Indian philosophy were derived from the Buddhist 
canon. It was mainly by the light of the evidence of the 
Tripitaka that I came to perceive three great synthetic 
divisions in the development of earlier thought. It was again 
a close comparative study of the first volume of the Dlgha 
Nikaya, published by the Pali Text Society, and the six 
Upani^ads, edited and translated by Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan, that first suggested to me the prospect of a very 
fruitful study of Buddhism, keeping it in constant relation 
to the earlier and contemporary Indian thoughts in the 
midst of which it arose and without* reference to which 
its true historical significance and value could not be 
properly comprehended, even if there were a hundred 
Buddhist commentators and exegetists like Buddhaghosa to 
write powerful expositions thereon. Further, 1 chanced upon a 
number of parallel passages in the Buddhist Pitakas, the Jaina 
Afigas and the Mahsbharata, having bearing upon many daring 
philosophical ideas now found embodied in the older Upa- 
nisads, the Aranyakas and a few selected later hymns of the 
IJig Rnd Atharvavedasamhita. The evidences of these autho¬ 
rities have been found invaluable as throwing abundant light 
Upon a very obscure but highly important period of thought 
evolution that had immediately preceded the rise of Jainism,; 
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Buddhism and other later systems of Indian thought. An 
independent study of the Upanisads and the canonical works 
of the Jains and the Buddhists made it increasingly 
clear to me that the so-called traditional interpretation of 
the ancient Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit texts had much in it 
whioh was an after-thought on the part of the learned 
scholiasts who, as it seemed to me, were guided more by an 
etymological conjecture than by a true spirit of research 
which one must always understand as a quest of truth for its 
own sake. That there are immense possibilities of modern 
historical researches in the field of ancient Indian literature, 
history and culture can be accepted as a truism. When 
these researches will advance far enough, one is sure to find 
that the idea that has hitherto been formed of ancient Indian 
life and civilisation on the basis of traditional interpretation 
is in many regards misleading. I can say that this work 
is to a large extent the result of an attempt to interpret the 
texts in their own light and inter-connection as well as to trace 
up the development of early Indian philosophy on divergent 
lines, out of a common background and substratum, and that 
in defiance of the persistent endeavours of the Indian 
commentators to prove that in the Yedic hymns and the 
Upanisads there are To be found only the unsystematised 
ideas of Vedanta. But to minimise the importance of their 
works in all respects would be to push off the ladder 
whereby one climbs up; for the indirect value of their writ¬ 
ings as a mine of historical information and suggestiveness 
is immense. The present work, when judged as a whole and 
contrasted with the previous works on the subject, will, I 
think, appear in many respects new of its kind. But here 
again to overlook the importance of the spade work done by 
the pioneers will be to show oneself wanting in gratitude for 
the invaluable services they have jointly and severally rendered. 
It is so easy for an unthinking youth to run into a mood 
of irreverence and to think that he is wiser than all his 
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predecessors. My experience is that whenever a man begins 
to think he has discovered a new truth, he will be surpnsed 
some day to find that he was in some way or other anticipated 
by those who had gone before him. It is also my firm 
belief that no attempt is made in vain, and no work is 
Useless if we know how to make proper use of it. 

' In a sense this book is the first definite expression of a 
dominant will to do some useful work in the world, regardless 
of the consideration of personal circumstances and equipment, 
no doubt under the belief, turning with every new success 
into stronger and stronger confidence, that present circum* 
stances may be unfavourable and equipment nil, yet the very 
desire to do something and constant acting up to it render 
at last what was once thought impossible, possible. That 
is to say, it is the first visible fruition of a series of 
attempts on the part of a student to fulfil in all earnestness 
the expectations entertained of him by his teachers and 
many benefactors, Indian and English, who have in manifold 
ways helped his will to follow its natural bent. "> 

Looking into the genesis of the work, that is, back into my 
own life, I find that I am just one of the many students of 
modem Bengal whom Sir Asutosh gave, by timely concessions 
and patronage, the opportunity of working out the innermost 
scholarly ambition of their lives. I am doubly indebted to 
Sir Asutosh for the arrangements he so generously made for 
the publication of the work by the Calcutta University and 
the opportunity he gave me for continuing my research work 
in Calcutta. I am one of those persons who, though bora in 
poor circumstances, have been able to struggle in the race 
of life v with the kind help and encouragement of their 
kinsmen and countrymen. Almost from the beginning of my 
school career the Government have liberally helped me 
by the; grant of free-studentship and special scholarships 
in iproseeuting my studies in India and in England. I need 
fcardly say that but for such generous help from Goverot&enk 
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the desire that impelled me to move in this direction 
would have been baffled. The foremost among those whose 
sympathy was of great service to me in securing Government 
help, particularly in obtaining a special State scholarship in 
1914 for the scientific study of Pali in Europe is the Hon’ble 
Mr. H. Sharp, Secretary to the Education Department of 
the Government of India. In connection with this State 
scholarship my gratitude is also due to H. E. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, then Education Member of the Governor General’s 
Council and Sir E. Denison Ross, Keeper of Imperial Records, 
Calcutta, now Director of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, who made out a special case for the Buddhist 
community of Bengal on the representation of its interests 
by the Chittagong and Bengal Buddhist Associations. 
Among my Indian teachers, the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, had always fostered my literary aspirations 
And tried in every possible way to make my path smooth. His 
unexpected death has left a gap in the ranks of Oriental 
scholarship that will yet take a long time to be filled up 
in Bengal. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude to Professor 
T. W. Arnold, then Secretary, in the India Office, for Indian 
students, for it was mainly through his kind guidance and 
keen personal interest that I was able to complete my 
course of studies in England leading to the D. Lit. 
degree. I am also grateful to him for procuring for me 
permission of the authorities of the London County Council 
to use its library and see the working of the primary 
and secondary sohools under its control. Here I must also 
mention the names of Mr. N. C. Sen, then Local Adviser to 
Indian Students in London, Mr. R. E. Field, Warden at 21, 
Cromwell Road and Miss E. J. Beck, Honorary Secretary to 
the National Indian Association, who by their sympathy and 
encouragement helped me a great deal in peacefully ^carrying 
on my research work. I would pay but a scanty tribute 
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to Dr. Mabel H. Bode, then Lecturer in Pali, University 
College, London, were I merely to say that she ably guided 
me in my work,* for she really helped me in a hundred other 
ways, particularly by placing me into close touch with many 
erudite scholars. I am ever so much indebted to Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids, neither of 
whom failed to guide me in my researches by their precious 
suggestions and constructive criticism. The fourteen discourses 
of Professor Rhys Davids on the scientific method of investi¬ 
gation, delivered at the instance of the India Office for my 
guidance, helped me considerably in imbibing the modern 
western spirit of research. But it is Dr. Dawes Hicks, Senior 
Professor of Philosophy, University College, London, who had 
initiated me in the present historical method of the study of 
philosophy. I must acknowledge that his lectures on Greek 
philosophy and modern European thought from Descartes to 
Kant were found much helpful to me. A deep debt of grati¬ 
tude is due also to Professor L. T. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, for he was the first to 
rouse in me an interest in the study of Jaina literature, and he 
helped me also considerably by calling my attention to a 
few important Tamil works bearing upqn my subject. I do 
not find words to express my obligation to Dr. F. W. Thomas 
in whom and in whose wife I found much hospitality, the 
door of whose cottage was open always to the Indologists 
hailing from all parts of the world. Dr. Thomas never 
failed to show me kindness in allowing me, in the midst 
of his arduous duties as Librarian of the India Office Library, 
to read to him the successive chapters of my thesis as they 
were written out. I derived much benefit from discussion 
of several disputed points of interpretation and history, with 
him and with Dr. Barnett. Professor L. T. Hobhouse has 
placed me under a deep obligation by revising the thesis from 
the European point of view, particularly in regard to the 
interpretation of Greek Philosophy* before it was Handed 
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over to the press. The points in which he has differed have 
been mentioned in the foot-notes. The kind words of en¬ 
couragement from Mr. H. M.Percival, late Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, my friend Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, 
Min to Professor of Economics, Calcutta University,'then in 
England, the late lamented Sir Henry Cotton, Dr. Carveth Bead 
and Sir Thomas Gregory Poster, Provost, University College, 
London, served as a great stimulant to my research work 
especially at its inception. Vivid in my mind is the memory 
of the goodness of Mr. and Mrs. Grubb, under whose roof 
and beneficent care I revised my work and profitably 
spent the last year of my sojourn in England in seeing 
Something of the present social, religious and political life of 
the country. Sir Michael E. Sadler, late President of the 
Calcutta University Commission, has done me much honour 
by his courtesy in going through portions of the thesis and 
offering me some fruitful suggestions. In. this .connexion 
I have also to express my deep sense of < gratitude to Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
who as the then Academic Registrar of London University, 
had done all he could to see me established in Calcutta. 
Mr. W. B. Gourlay, private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal and Bai Dr. Chunilal Bose Bahadur, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, are two of those kind-hearted gentlemen who have 
hitherto taken a keen interest in me and my research works 
at the Caloutta University. I must also put on record my 
deep sense of gratitude to H. E. Lord Bonaldshay, Governor 
pf Bengal, who has very generously shown genuine sympathy 
with my researches in the field of early Indian Philosophy, 
particularly in that of Buddhism. His Excellency enjoys the 
reputation of a great champion of the cause of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy in that he has-always tried to impress the importance of 
the subject on the minds of the framers of the Hnivendty 
education scheme, and expressed it as a profound anomaly thdt 
the subject has nut been given any place in Indian ocftleges. 
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My gratitude is also due to Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Officiating 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for the encouragement 
I received from him and his kind enquiries concerning the 
work I had done in England. He himself is interested in the 
study of Indian philosophy as he expressed to me in course 
of a conversation, and he too regretted the absence of any 
provision for the proper study of this subject in this country. 
Some important additions to the original thesis, made in this 
work, were kindly suggested to me by Kabibhaskar Sreejut 
Sasanka Mohan Sen, “ Gopaldas Chowdhury ” Lecturer in 
Bengali, Calcutta University, in whom I have found a great 
Bengali poet and a thoroughbred student of Hindu literature 
and philosophy. My sincere thanks are also due to my 
friend and colleague Professor Sailendranath Mitra, and to 
Rai Saheb Dineschandra Sen, the historian of Bengali litera¬ 
ture, Mr. Johan Van Manen, Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, and my friend Babu Prabhat Chandra Chakra- 
bartty, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, for kindly 
aiding me by reading occasionally through the proofs of the 
book and offering me some valuable suggestions. I am 
thankful to my pupil, friend and colleague Babu Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, for the kind help he has rendered me by preparing 
the Indexes. Lastly, I must offer my sincere thanks to 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, Superintendent of the Calcutta University 
Press, and his assistants for the keen personal interest they 
have taken in seeing the book through the press. 


Ballygunge, 
The 27th July, 1921. 


B. M. BARUA. 
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PART I 


Vedic Philosophy 

Introductory 

Rightly or wrongly, it has long been doubted if we can 
speak of a system of Vedic philosophy. In 
u there a system of order to avoid modern associations of the 

Veche philosophy ? 

words “ system ” and “ philosophy,” the 
Vedic scholars have resorted to such expressions as “Vedic 
mythology,” “Vedic cosmogony,” and so forth. However, 
Dr. Lucian Scherman published in 1887 a German translation 
of a number of hymns belonging to the two collections called 
the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, under the title 
“ Philosophische Hymnen aus der Rig-und Atharva-Veda 
Sanhita.” Some seven years later was published the 
“ Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie ” by Dr. Paul 
Deussen. In this latter work. Dr. Deussen freely employs the 
expression “Erste Periode der indischen Philosophie,” by 
which he means, of course, Vedic philosophy. Here the 
reader might be referred to an excellent treatise, “ The 
cosmology of the Rig-Veda ” by Mr. Wallis! The works of such 
writers as Kaegi, Frazer and others deserve special notice. 

The aim of the writer of these pages differs from that 
of Scherman and Deussen. The principal 
The aim of the work. 0 jjj ec £ w ith which both the scholars seem 

to have started is to estimate the standard of philosophical 
speculations, embodied in a few hymns of the Vedas, belonging 
mostly to the tenth or last book of the Rik. Our aim is, on 
the other hand, not only to estimate such a standard, but also 
to bring out the individual element in each of these hymns. 
.That is to say, we principally seek to show that each mode or* 
system of speculation is a creation of individuality. 
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No one knows yet, and there is little chance of knowing 


The authors of the 
Vedio hymns, speci¬ 
ally of the philosophi¬ 
cal ones, are not all 
known. 


ever, who the real authors of all these hymns 
were. Tradition attributes them to a number 
of names, such as Aghamarsapa, Prajapati 
Paramesthin, Brahmanaspati, etc., most of 


which are in fact names of the deities to whom the hymns 


were addressed. It does not, however, make much difference 


whether the names, as given in these pages, be taken as 
fictitious or real, so long as we know that there is behind 
the expressions of each of these hymns an individual. 


If we go by the dictum, that to doubt is to philosophise, it 
will not be easy to say exactly when the Indo-Aryan sages were 
not philosophers, for their inspired utterances, which still 
survive in the form of hymns and psalms, contain many and 
Philosophy aB a various inquisitive questions as to whence , 
“^iadisete^ah thither, when , and how. Philosophy, viewed 
ghit^has* 1 its°^begin- 88 a mere doubting process of the human 
nin fr mind, knows indeed no beginning of its own. 

If by philosophy is understood a structure of thought, 
which we consider permanently established where we find 
consciousness of the ultimate categories and also terms to 
express these, then we may suppose philosophy to have had 
its beginnings somewhere with individual thinkers, and 
with those individual thinkers in whose words we trace this 


consciousness. 


Philosophy is the fruitful result of reflections on the riddle 
of existence. These reflections become possible, as Prof. 
Erdmann holds, only when “ the heroic struggle to acquire 


A peaceful time 
following upon the 
struggle for existence 
is favourable to philo¬ 
sophical reflections, 
which start at first 
from a mythical basis. 


the conditions of existence has been followed 
by its enjoyment.” The reflective movement 
as a whole starts from the mythical stage, 
and it is only after many serious efforts 
.on the part of the earlier thinkers that it 


succeeds afterwards in gaining an independent position. 
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This holds true of Greek thinking, and no less of early Indian 
philosophy. It is generally agreed among the historians of 
Greek philosophy that the lines of development which proceed 
from such' a mythical basis may be distinguished as the 
cosmological and the psychological. 

As to the difference between mythology and philosophy, 
the following observations of Prof. Adamson 

Di^fdroncd between ^ 

mythology and phflo- are here worth quoting. “ The problem of 
*° pfty cosmological speculation difEers from the 

aim of mythology in this : that while the latter represented 
the connexions between its assumed ground and existing 
realities after the crude fashion of temporal sequence,* the 
more philosophical view raised the question,—what is the 
permanent element in real existence and of what are actual 
things composed ? The change of question implied a restriction 
upon the free play of imagination, which constitutes the 
difference between philosophy and mythology.” 1 

The attitude of later thinkers towards the Vedas was 
far from being one of warm appreciation. In 

The attitude of 

later thinker* towards a well-known passage of the Bhagavad Gita 
the Vedas. (II. 42) the Vedic hymns are compared to 

lovely flowers, lovely only in appearance. In the Tevijja 
Sutta (Dlgha-nikaya, I. No. 13) Buddha distinguishes 
between the later Brahmapa teaohers and the earlier Vedic 
sages. Among these sages, again, he regards just ten as the 
ancient, and as the real authors and reciters of the mantras. 8 
But they are all spoken of as those whose duty it was 
only to invoke several deities, such as Indra, Soma, Varupai 
IsSna, PrajSpati, Brahmft, * Mahiddhi 5 (*= Tva?t»r ?) afad 


1 The Development of Greek Philosophy, p, 3, 

* The ten sages mentioned by Buddha are—Asfcaka, Vamako, Vamadeva, ViSvdmitra, 
Yamadagni, Ahgiras, Bharadvftja* VasisJha, Kftsyapa and Bhpgu. This list differ* to 
fWm extent from that in the “ Laws of Mann” (1*35)* The latter gives—Afarioi* 
Jfftgta* Pulaatya, Pulaha, Krata, Vaaisjlia, Praceta*, Bhtfgu and farads. El»ewheoi 
only the firet wren are mentioned. • > , . 
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Buddha’s estimate 
of cosmological spe¬ 
culation. 


Regarding the BrShmaija teachers, such as the Aitareyas, 1 
the Taittirlyas, the Chandogyas, the ‘ Chandavas ’ and the 
Bahvricas, 2 Buddha holds in agreement with 

The Brahmana # • ° • 

schools mentioned in the Brahmin youth VasiStha, a disciple of 
the TeTijja sntta. Puskarasadi, 3 that they taught various paths 

leading to a state of union with Brahman (God). An interest¬ 
ing account of this transition of thought from the earlier 
Vedic sages to the later Brahmana teachers is also given 
in the Dlgha-nikaya, Mahagovinda Suttanta. 

In the Patika Sutta, 4 however, Buddha said to Bhaggava, 
“There are, O descendant of Bhrigu, some sramans and 
Brahmans to whom the teachers who 

A 

ascribe creation to the hand of Isvara,—to 
Brahma (God) appear as the foremost of 
thinkers (agranya).” “But I, too, know, Bhargava, this 
mode of cosmological speculation. I know this, and also know 
other things far beyond; and having known this, I do not 
tarnish my knowledge/’ 

It is very remarkable that the speculations which Buddha 
alluded to and described in this connexion, correspond to 
those set forth in some of the later hymns of the Rig-veda 
and restated, explained and elaborated in the Atharva-veda, 
the Brahmanas, and in other such texts. 

Furthermore, Buddha thought that these earlier specula¬ 
te problems for cos- tions were concerned chiefly with the pre- 
nroiogicai speculation. ens or fi rs t beginnings (Pubbanta) and the 

post-ens or the other end (aparanta), that is to say, with the 


1 Pali ‘ Addhariya ’—Sanskrit ‘Adhvaryus.’ Prof. Walleser identifies the- Addhariyas 
with the Aitareyas. In the Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 2-3-12) the Bahvricas, the Acfhvaryus 
and the Chandogyas are alluded to apparently as three separate schools. If so, the' sngges 
tion of Prof. Rhys Davids would seem more acceptable. See Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Yol. II. p. 303. 

* Ibid Dialogues, p. 303. Another reading of 1 Bavharija 9 is * BrahmacariyS/ 
Sutta-nipfita, Vadettha-Sutta. 

* Dlgha-nikSyftj III. 28: “Santi Bhaggava eke samapa.BrahmapS issara-ktfttafli 

Bfahma-kuttarh Scafiyakaift aggafifiaxh pafifiapenti.” * r Aggafifiaih cfthash Bhaggavapajan&mi, 
tato ca uttaritaraih pajanami, tafica pajSnanam na paramasSmi v i cp. ibid, I* 16-17* - \ 
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problems as to the beginning and the end of the -world as a 
whole. 1 In other words, the main problems of the Vedic specu¬ 
lation were: How does the world originate ? In what manner 
are individual things created ? By what have these their unity 
and existence? Who creates, and who ordains? From what 
does the world spring up and to what again does it return ? 
These earlier speculations are to be called, in this sense, 
Purapa, Lokayata, or the like. 

The immediate background of Indian Philosophy is to be 
found in the cosmogonic hymns of the ancient and early Vedic 
sages. The first philosophic reflections received 

The cosmogonic . Vim 

hymns of th© Rig-veda impetus from the daily experience of things, 

constitute the imme- . ° 

diate background for changing into one another, and appearing 

Indian Philosophy. . , ., • . . , 

and reappearing at their appointed seasons. 
Such constant mutations of things of experience must have 
very early roused wonder in a people, so lively and such keen 
observers and so much at home with nature as the Indo- 
Aryans. 

Not confined to any particular orders of Brahmans or 
warriors,—of householders, ascetics, or hermits, there, 
arose a body of men who came to be known in the 
later literature as f Brahmarsis. To Vedic Indians. 

Philosophy ana the the y were known by the name of Poets 
philosophers. (Kavis), 2 and Poets were the divine philoso¬ 

phers of ancient India. According as the Poets were the 
philosophers, philosophy itself was called Hymn (Uktha), 3 and 
hymn-chanting (udgitha) 4 denoted the act of philosophising. 
Indeed, there was no other name for philosophy in India 
than Hymn (Uktha or Udgitha) up to a certain late date, 
that is to say, until it was replaced by other- epithets, 
more suitable. 

1 Digha*nikaya, 1,12, 30 j Dhammasafigapi, 1319, 1320. 

a Rigveda, I. 164, 6; X, 129,4. 

• Ibid, X, 82, 7, cp. Aitareya Arap^aka, II, I, 2,1, 

4 Ohandogya Upanigad, I, S, 1, etcu 
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“ Prajspati Paramesthin ” seems to speak of philosophy as 
search carried on by the Poets within their heart 
“Hymn” or phi- for discovering in the light of their thought 
losophy. the relation of existing things to the non¬ 

existent, i.e., primordial matter. 1 Dirghatamas suggested 
altogether a different conception. For him philosophy was just 
* ignorance for the sake of knowledge/ and knowledge consisted 
but in ascertaining the nature of the one, single, original cause 
to which the plurality of all known causes might be 
reduced. 2 Philosophy with “ Visvakarman ” is “ samprasnarii,” 3 
" information,” “ doubt,” “ true doubt,” that is to say, doubt, 
as distinguished from that of a sceptic,—enlightenment, as 
distinguished from the ignorance of an agnostic. 

And if philosophy consists in rightly doubting, and if 
the immediate background for it was formed by the cosmb* 
gonic poetry which is interspersed throughout the Vedic hymns, 
conceivably it was only when, as Prof. 
sopMcai question Windelband would maintain, in course of time 
Bme? individual views were freely developed that 

the question at last arose as to “ the unity and abiding original 
ground of changing things.” The question, as formulated 
by a Vedic philosopher, was: what is the tree or wood (vriksah 
vanaiii) out of which the visible universe was fashioned ? 4 

Partly because of the legend of the flood in the time 
of Manu, which lived so deep in the mind of the Indo- 
How was the que S . Aryans, and partly because of the ordinary 
tion atwwsred ? experiences concerning the existence, 
chang eability, circulation, distribution, and mighty force 
of water in the world, the answer that naturally suggested 
itself Was—Water. Water is the elementary matter or abiding 
original ground of things. 


1 n-Vveda, x, 129,4 : Sato badidhun aeati. 

* Ibid, 1.164, 6-71 AcikitvSfl' cikituf&fe. 

* Ibid,*.62,8. 

4 $ig.veda, x. 81,4. 
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From this the further question emerged as to what came into 
being immediately after water, and before all created things. 
A further question, As to the answer to this particular question, 
»nd answers. the Yedic thinkers differed from one another. 

Aghamarsaiia’s reply was—the Year (Samvatsara, the time- 
principle, the natural seasons); “ Prajapati Paramesthin ” 
said, Cosmic Desire (Kama, Eros ); “ Hiraiiyagarbha ” said, 
the Golden Germ; and “ Narayana’s ” word was the Indivi¬ 
dualised Sun (Purusa). 

A still further question had to be faced, and that was, 
from what did water itself spring ? To this Aghamarsana’s 
A still further answer was, from Night or Chaos (Tamas) ; 
question. «p ra j a pati Paramesthin ” said, “ I know 

it or perhaps I know it not“ Brahmanaspati’s ” answer 
was—from Nothing ; “ Anila’s ”—from Air; and so forth. 


The cosmological speculations of the Vedas are of the 
greatest historical importance as exhibiting Indian philosophy 
in the making. Infinitely great was their 


The historical 
significance and 
value of Vedic 
speculations. 


influence upon later thinking, whether Brahma- 
nic, Jaina or Buddhistic; Vedic philosophy 
supplied abundantly rich food for later thought, 


so much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian philosophy might 


be viewed as a mere systematic carrying out of the general 
plan of a structure, tacitly implied or imperfectly conceived. 



CHAPTER I 


Aghamarsana 


A| 


We know nothing of the life-history of Aghamarsapa, 
„ regarded here as the first philosopher of 

the * A 

flrs<r philosopher of India, beyond the fact that he, like 
Visvamitra and other great sages, is said to 
have been a famous founder of family or school. He maybe 
credited with having formulated the views which came to be 
known in later ages as ‘ the doctrine of time ’ (Kala-vada). 

The hymn X. 190 of the Itig-veda is ascribed to Agha¬ 
marsana. It is recommended in all the 
Aghamor^ana’s °hyirm Brahmin Law-books 1 as one of the purifica- 
” rH ^ pati tory texts. Agliamarsana’s hymn was, in 
no case, later than the hymn X. 129, which is 
* ascribed to “ Prajapati Paramesthin,” and devoted to the same, 
subject of creation. Rather judging from the more crude 
fashion in which it presents its author’s doctrine, it ought to 
be placed a little earlier than the latter. The common feature 
of both the hymns is that their authors derive their idea of 
creation of the visible world from the action of Warmth,—Crea¬ 
tive Fervour (Tapas), in the primitive substance called Water. 
But elements of difference in the two hymns are noticeable. 
The great peculiarity of the former is that in it the author, 
the poet Aghamarsana, allots, in one sense at all events, the 
principal part of creation to that which he calls the Year 
(Saihvatsara), while in the latter the same part is attributed, 
in the same sense, to what its author calls Cosmic Desire 
(Kama). 


1 Gautama, XIX-12, XXIV-1012, Baudtiayana, 111-6, 1V-2-6, IV-lv-7, Vasina, 
XXVI-S Maun, Xl-260-261. YSjfiavalkya’ 111-359. * 
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Hia doctrine. 


Aghamarsaija laid down a theory of creation, involving 
what is known in history as the doctrine of 
time. But his*is an exceedingly short thesis 
from which nothing, by way of a clear statement, can be 
elicited. Nor do we know either what led him to speak of 
the Year as being the lord* great creator, preserver and 
destroyer of all things, until we come to. look through some 
qf the older cosmogonic hymns" which we understand to 
have constituted the immediate background for Indian 
philosophy, as well* as through some of the latter 
Brahman&s. 

First, in those earlier Vedic hymns we see that Season 
or Seasons (Ritu, Ritusiare personified, and 

Conception of time ,* v ^ 

or seasons in the that things are’ said to have .been done and 

cosmogonic hymns. , . , , . , ,. . , 

* also to have been revived, or readjusted 

at their due seasons. The Indo-Aryans used to perform 
sacrifices, and to drink soma-juice at seasons. 1 In two of 
them 2 their authors recognise that "Dawn (Usa) and Varuija 
are ‘ the ever new,* and ‘ born again, and again.’ Regarding 

V a 

Dawn we further learn thatr ‘ like a dancing girl ’ she is 
adorned, and ‘ adorned fflways with the. sajhe colour.’ ‘As a' 
cow gives milk, as a cow comes forth from its stall, ‘so* opens 
she her breast, so comes she out of darkness.’ Again, 
“ as a .player ^conceals the dice, so keeps she concealed the 
<&ys of a man; daughter of Heaven, she wakes and . drives* 
away her sister (Night).” 3 Tn the hymn VII. 6-1 the 
sum (Sarya) is considered to be the “lord of, all that lives and 
dies.’- IVe can even easily trace a Platonic view 1 in many 
fiymns, where Ipdra is represented as Tvastar,—the Artificer 
who repeatedly creates through his magic the world of 

e'flGifirfli.irm. ^ ■* * 


1 Eig-vida, I. 15^*1 1, "Vi, etc. • * t * 

* Ibid, I. li3, t'-V. X. 65-n., 

* of India, p. 76. 2. Taittirlya Brdhmana, 1.0-2, 

i <$* s A 
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Exposition 

Brfthmanas. 


in the 


Secondly, in a passage of the Taittirlya Brahmapa we 
are told that the godly Aryans—both priests 
and peasants, were employed thrice in the 
year, that is to say, during the three seasons 
—winter, summer and the rains. 

In the same passage Prajapati is conceived as the year 
because it was by the Year that he generated living beings. 
Similarly, in a passage of the Satapathfe Brahmana (X. 4.2.2) 
the Year is said to have been Prajapati, the creator of all 
things, whether animate or inanimate,—and of both men and 
the gods. As a sort of explanation, it is added that in the 
beginning the universe was water, and nothing but water. 
Water desired to produce individual things. It was stimu¬ 
lated into energy, and in consequence, a Golden Germ (solar 
body) came into existence. This floated about in space for 
the period of a year. In the course of a year the Sun 
(Purusa) was bom from the Golden Germ. This Sun was 
Prajapati. A woman, or a cow, or a mare brings forth 
within a year. A human child endeavours to speak in a year. 
Por these reasons the year is to be regarded as Prajapati, 
the lord of beings. 1 

Now Aghamarsana’s views are not so childish as their 
Aghamarga na ’s doo exposition in the Satapatha Brahmana. His 
trine oontinuod. hymn reflects a mind which had the clear 

perception of things. His thesis is too short for the purpose 
of elaborate exposition. But he plainly tells us that warmth 
(Tapas) is the first creative principle from which eternal 
law and truth were born. From these was produced the Night 
(Tamas). The Night produced water, and from water origi¬ 
nated the Year (Samvatsara) or the time-principle. The Year 
formed ‘ in due order ’ the sun and the moon, the heaven and 
the earth, the firmament and light, and ordained the days and 
nights. The year is the lord of life and of death. 


1 Satapatha Brahmana, X. 1.6.1, ff. 
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Two points are worthy of note : (1) Aghamarsana’s natural¬ 
istic conception of the universe, and (2) his emphasis on the 
eternal existence of law and order in the universe. According 
to Aghamarsana’s view, then, chance has no place in the 
creative evolution of nature. 

So far the doctrine of time is extremely crude, and the 
term used, whether in Aghamarsaria’s hymn or in its exposi¬ 
tion in the Brahmanas, is Year. 

In the hymns of the Atharva-veda 1 the Year (Samvatsara) 

The doctrine of time was replaced by a more general and com- 
in the Atharva-veda. prehensive term Time (Kala). But the 

doctrine of time, as set forth in these hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, does not show originality of conception, except as 
regards a vague notion of infinity of time, or rather, of 
eternity of the time-principle. It is a curious mixture of the 
thoughts of several earlier hymns, addressed to the Sun, 
Death, Indra, Brahma, Prajapati, and what not! Further, as 
Dr. Deussen points out, the Atharvana conception of time 
is naive fatalism. 2 Here is a summary of the doctrine 
of time as collected from the Atharva-veda:—Bohita— 
the radiant Sun, came into existence as Time. In the 
beginning the Sun was the lord of beings. 3 Time is no 
other than the Sun which is thousand-eyed, undecaying, 
a horse with seven reins or solar rays, the primal deity in the 
sense that the sun is the source of life, light and heat. Time 
has seven rolling wheels, meaning perhaps the seven divisions 
of ‘ the year, solstice, season, month, fortnight, day, night, 
hour.’ The seven wheels of Time have seven naves. 4 Time 

1 Atharva-veda, XIII. 2 ( XIX. 53, 54. 

* All. Gesch. der Philosophic, pp. 209, ff. 

8 Atharva-veda, XIII* 2; “ Kohitalj Kalo abhavad, Rohitdgre PrajftpatiV’ 

4 Dr. I\ W. Thomas understands by * seven naves * the seven planets.^ Dr. Ehni, in 
his Der Mytl^us des Tama, pp. 116-117, suggests that “ the seven wheels are the seven 
Worlds which constitute the universe ; the seven naves are the seven seasons which are 
produced by the annual course of the sun brought about by time ; and the axle represents 
the world of immortality which remains firm and unmoved through all changes of time 
and season" 
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is the creator who creates the worlds of life, and Time again 
is the Death who destroys them all. Time was formerly the 
father of the Sun, the lord of beings, and subsequently became 
the son of those of which Time was the father. Time is 
Brahma, the highest, the lord of all. Time is the eternal 
substance out of which all things are formed, and in which 
everything lives, moves and has its being. Time is indeed 
God supreme. 

“Prajapati Paramesthin” 

For various reasons, after Aghamarsana we turn to 
“ Prajapati Paramesthin ” whose naturalistic 
me^th^'o^tbe Thales views and sceptical attitude are clearly set 
of Ind,a " forth in the hymn X. 129 of the Big-veda. 1 

Speaking in the most general terms, he may be called the 
Thales of India. 

It appears from the above-mentioned hymn that the 
His conception of thinkers of “ Paramestbin’s ” time were 
original matter. divided on these two opposite theories, 1 

that Being came out of non-Being, and 2 that Being came 
only out of Being. In his speculation on nature, “ Para¬ 
mesthin ” seems to have taken the middle course by rejecting 
both the theories; «for him the original matter comes 
neither under the definition of Being nor under that of 
non-Being. 8 

“ Paramesthin,” like Thales, offered Water (Salila) as the 
The original matter fundamental principle of explanation. From 
point abonTwhich^o Water all things are formed; Water is the 
was soeptica'. original substance of all that exists. He 

refused accordingly to push his enquiry beyond water, and 
it was towards this particular question that his attitude was 
invariably sceptical. 

1 Sankara calls it the N&sadiya-sukta according to its theme. The subject of the 
hymn is Brahman. By this hymn Sankara seeks to establish that PrSna or spirit is 
uncreated. See his commentary on VedSnta-sutra, II. 4-8. 

* Rig-veda, X. 129, 1 t “ N&sad astn no sadistt taditntm.” 
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His fundamental thesis was :—there was then neither 
non-existence nor existence. Then the 

His fundamental . . « 

proposition and its existent was not; by this he denied of course 
lmpolt ' the existence of all concrete things in the 

beginning. 1 In his own words, there was then no realm of 
air, no sky beyond it. 2 There was then neither death nor 
immortality, no visible sign wherewith to distinguish between 
days and nights, 3 that is to say, between light and darkness. 

If the existent was not in the beginning, is it, then, that 
The condition of the existent sprang from the non-existent ? 
cosmic matter. No, even no,t that—was his reply. The 

reason is that the primitive element falls neither under the 
conception of the existent nor under that of the non-existent. 
And if he were asked, what was that primitive substance 
which is to be called neither Being nor non-Being, his 
answer would have been Water. There was then water, the 
unfathomable depth of water (gahanam gambhlram), and 
nothing but water. “ Water was that one thing, breathless, 
breathed by its own nature.” 4 There was darkness (tamas), 
and concealed at first in this darkness was Water in its 
indiscriminated or unmanifested form (apraketam). Water 
was all that existed (sarvama idam). 

Water, we may suppose, changed itself into the variety 
How the concrete of things, and changed those things back 
?rom en t°he ^ivetsal into itself. “ Paramesthin ” did not draw 

substance. any distinction between matter and motive 

power. He identified Being with existence, i.e., change. 
Water transformed itself into particular things by some 
inherent principle to which he gave the name Kama, Cosmic 


1 According to Sayana, tadanim=*pralaya.dasayam avasthitam (while in the state 
of envelopment) ; no sat=naiva sat atmavat sattvena nirvScyam asit ( i.e. f no individual 
thing) j in other words, no sad iti paramffrthika sattvasya ni$edhah. 

* “LokS rajamsi ucyadita iti Yaska^,” says Sayana. 

8 “ Nasid raj© no vyoma na tarhi na ratryft ahna fisit praketali.” 

4 “ Anidavatam svadhaya tad ekan*i, tasmad-dhSnyan 11 a para^ kithcan nasa.” 
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Desire. This ‘will-to-be’ or motive force was not distinct from 
the material substratum itself; it was regarded by him as 
the primal germ of Mind or Soul (manaso retab). For 
“Paramesthin” Kama was not the will of God, as Sayaija 
understands, although undeniably he thought the inherent 
reason for change was identical with that which is the 
greatest and most divine in nature, and with Mind or 
Soul. Moreover, the meaning of the term, Mind or Soul, 
is far wider with “ Paramesthin ” than with us, rather 
cosmical, and it is no other than the principle of change in 
general. 

We shall now endeavour to show “Paramesthin’s” notion 
of gradual development. The cause by which 
His theory of pro- the series of transformations is produced in 
8rtS8on water is called Warmth (Tapas). This 

Original principle of change is superseded, in process of 
time, by a higher principle, such as Kama or ‘the will- 
to-be ’ (Sayana’s sisriksa—the desire-to-create), which is 
one, and that by a still higher principle, such as Manas 
or Mind,—-Intelligence or consciousness. Whilst every¬ 
thing was void 1 and shapeless, by the power of Warmth 
was born that unit 2 called Kama. Kama was the motive 
force of the changing universe,—the first germ of Mind 
(manaso retail), and this Mind was no other than the Sun 
“whose eye controls this world in highest heaven,” 3 The 
gods—heavenly beings or godly men—were produced later 
than this world, and people naturally attribute the creation to 
the. sun, the first-born, self-conscious, individual being in the 
visible universe. 4 

1 “ Tucchyen&mvapihitam.” It is difficult to say if by this “ Parame?fchin ” meant to 
convey exactly the idea of void space, especially in view of the fact that he distinctly 
states there was then * no sky beyond the mass of water * (no vyoma paro yat). In Sayaga’s 
interpretation tucchyena — sad asadvilak§anena bhavarupajftttnena. 

* According to Sfiyana, ekam—ekibhutara kSragam. 

* Rig-veda, X. 129. 7 : Yo asyddhyak^a parame Tyomam'* 

4 Ibid, lyam visfi^ir yata ababhiiva* 
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It will be noted that the philosophical position assumed 
by “ Paramesthin ” was that of a naturalist, and that his 
conception of nature was entirely dynamic, 
theory of n»ture' #tio Accordingly, for him the principle of move¬ 
ment or development is inherent in matter 
itself, and involved in the vast processes of nature. In other 
words, the world evolves from the immanent energy of nature 
(svadhaya) ; the movement as a whole is self-determined. It 
must also be recognised that the cosmic process in general 
is far earlier than the formation of the present sun from 
whom we derive life and light. He questioned, therefore, very 
candidly if the sun was the maker of the whole universe. It 
will be noted here that “Paramesthin’s ” conception of water and 
its inherent principle of movement can in no way be identi¬ 
fied with the full-fledged Samkhya doctrine of Prakriti 
and Purusa. But one %iight perhaps say with better 
justification that the former exhibits the latter in the 
making. 

Aghamarsana, who is here considered to be a prede¬ 
cessor of “ Paramesthin,” formulated, as we saw, a 
proposition, but offered no explanation. His proposition 
was : “ Prom Pervour kindled to its height 
“Parftme§tiunV’ex- eternal law and truth were born.” 1 As 
predecessor’s "thesis. 18 “ Paramesthin ” seems to have understood 

it, the action of energy immanent in matter 
or nature is at its highest at the initial stage of the oreative 
process, as also perhaps on the eve of destruction of the world- 
system. So he said : when, in course of time, the line of .the 
firmament was extended across water, dividing the heaven 
from the earth, what was above it, and what below ? There 
were to be seen below the firmament, i.e., on the earth, 
generating factors (retodha) or mighty forces (mahiman) at 
work, and free action or self-determined movement (svadha). 
The heaven above the firmament was the scene of the action 

‘ Griffith's Rig-veda, X. 190.1, 
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of dynamic energy (prayati). Thus, indeed, is to be appre¬ 
hended the connexion of the existent with the non-existent, 
i.e ., the primitive matter (sato bamdhun asati). 

It is important also to note that “ Paramesthin ” 
started his inquiry with water, and did not 
Hu scepticism. ex tend it beyond water. Whenever the 

question of looking beyond water did press itself upon 
him, he broke forth quite naturally and sincerely in 
scepticism. The world-process is far earlier than the 
thinkers among men, nay, earlier even than the sun, the 
seer who can view all that happens in this world from the 
highest heaven. Therefore, who indeed knows, and who 
can truly say, from what other element than water this 
universe came into existence ? Even in the case of the sun, 
the first individual being we may conceive of, and who is 
generally believed to be God, it is as yet doubtful whether 
he formed it all, or did not form it,—whether he knows it all, 
or does not know it (veda yadi va na veda). In a later 
interpretation of “ Paramesthin’s ” cosmieal speculation in 
the Satapatha Brahmana 1 we notice that water is altogether 
forgotten, and Mind is substituted for it. 
a later exposition. There was then neither non-existence nor 

existence, because Mind was at the time 
neither the existent nor yet the non-existent. The Mind 
being developed, wished to manifest itself. It sought after 
itself, toiled hard and swooned. It found 36,000 of its own 
fires, i.e., suns, made up of mind, established by mind. Mind 
produces voice, voice produces breath, breath produces eye, 
eye produces ear, ear produces work, and work produces 
sacrificial fire. There may be some definite philosophical 
conception behind this exposition, but the language is too 
fantastic to make out of it any such meaning. 

«* 


1 X. 5.3.1 foil. 
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“ BRAHMANASPATI ” 

“ Paramesthin ” treated water or matter as the ultimate 
reality, and disavowed all possibilities of knowledge of the 
ultra-material substratum, if there be any. 
tioiI* 0 <>r^minn.anas- He refused to extend his metaphysical 
twn” to ‘ Parftme ' ? ' enquiry beyond matter, and when the ques¬ 
tion of getting beyond matter suggested 
itself to his mind, he indulged, as all open-minded naturalists 
usually do, in arguments which ended inevitably in scepticism. 
Moreover, in the expressions about his doctrine there is im¬ 
plied, as we have seen, a two-fold antithesis, the first of 
which has reference to the hypothesis that in the beginning 
Being came out of non-Being. 1 From this it would follow 
that the date of “ Brahmanaspati ” as a thinker was earlier 
than that of “ Paramesthin.” But Ave do not know whether 
it was precisely the doctrine of “ Brahmanaspati ” that “ Para¬ 
mesthin ” was acquainted with. The utmost we can say is 
that some such theory was current in his time. 

Whether of an earlier or of a later thinker, “ Brahmanas¬ 
pati’s” doctrine must be regarded as representing a much more 
advanced stage of abstraction, on the ground 
“ Brahmanaspati ” that he, like Anaximander, conceived the 

Mild Anaximander. 

cosmic matter far beyond experience. 

“ Brihaspati ” is the name by Avhich “Br'ahmapaspati ” is 
traditionally known. He is said to have embodied his 
views about the origin of the world in the 

His hymn. hymn X. 72 of the Rig-veda. It presup¬ 
poses several earlier hymns. The hymn 
must be considered as one of the most unintelligible, and it 
would be vain to attempt to bring out anything very definite 
from it. So much is quite certain, however, that the main 


Rig-veda, X. 72, 2 : “ Asatalj sad ajSyata.’ 
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object of “ Brahmanaspati ” was to proclaim c with tuneful 
skill ’ the order of generation of the gods. 

His fundamentfti And it was in this connexion that he set 

problem.' 

himself to inquire into the nature of the 
world-ground, and its condition prior to the generation of 
heavenly beings and all elemental forces. “ Brahmanaspati,’’ 
so far as the philosophical side of his hymn goes, postulated 
t f the genesis of Being from non-Being. He 
non.Beincr. its s'gnifi- nowhere tells us expressly what he meant 
by the terms Being and non-Being, though 
tacitly it is implied that the separation which he contemplated 
between these two was not exactly the strict logical distinc¬ 
tion that is now possible for us to draw between what we 
term thing and nothing, existence and non-existence. As 
we now define the term non-Being implies nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing. With “ Brahmanaspati,” on the other hand, 
the non-existent (asat, non-ens) was the very world-ground,— 
the permanent foundation of all that is existent (sat, ens) 
and of all that is possible and yet non-existent (asat). 1 
For “ Brahmanaspati,” we may take it, non-Being was 
and is the very genetrix of law or principle of order (rita, 
dharma) 2 in the universe. 

The existent originally sprang from the non-existent 3 4 — 
this is the fundamental proposition which “Brahmanaspati ” 

. , , . -laid down. Bv the term, non-existence, he 

His principal thesis. * 

denoted apparently the Infinite,—Aditi, 
corresponding almost to Anaximander’s avuiflv^ Like a7r« £ov, 
Aditi is an ambiguous term of which we have not a precise 
explanation from “Brahmanaspati.” Daksa, the cosmic force, 


1 Sfiyana also points out that Asat does not mean non-existent as a cause (asat 
karanatva). It is, on the contrary, tne adhi^hftna, the generating cause of the gods. cf. 

Rig-veda, X. 5-7. Asacoa sacca.janmannaditer upasthe. 

* Rig-veda, I. 1.8, I. 2.8, I. 84.4, etc. For dharma, ibid, VIII, 86,13. 

» Ibid, X, 72. 2. 

4 Denssen’s All, U-esoh, der Philosophic, pp. 146-146, 
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is born of Aditi, and yet Aditi is said to be generated, in 
her turn, from Daksa. 1 

The term, Aditi, is explained by Sayana as Earth; by 
Prof. Muir, as Nature; by Prof. Roth, as freedom or security ; 

The interpretation and by Prof. Benfey as sinlessness (anagas). 2 
of the term Aditi. The better interpretation would seem to be 
that of Prof. Max Muller. He says, “Aditi, an ancient god 
or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to express 
the Infinite; not the Infinite as the result of a long process 
of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the 
sky.” 3 

The point in which we fully agree with Prof. Max 
Muller is that Aditi, in one sense, is nothing but the visible 
Infinite, the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the 

Criticism of Max Mill. clouds > beyond the sky. This spatial Infinite 
ler’s interpretation. j g mighty, sinless, immortal, unchangeable, 

pure and free. 4 The earlier antithesis of Aditi is Nirriti, whom 
Sayana calls wicked goddess (papadevata) 5 ; and the later 
antithesis is Diti whom Sayana identifies with Nistigri. a 

Nirriti is decay, decrepitude and old age; Aditi growth, 
development and youth. Nirriti is death, Aditi immortal 
life ; Nirriti is bondage, Aditi freedom ; Nirriti is the mother 
of darkness, disorder, drunkenness, drought, 

Aditi and Nirriti. / 

ill-luck, sin, corruption, and so forth; Aditi 
the mother of light, eternal law, temperance, shower, good 
luck, virtue, continence and the like. 

1 Rig-veda,. X, 72,3 : “Aditer Daksdjayata, Dak§Sd u Aditifc pari,” Yaska canno 
make out how this is possible. “ They may have had the same origin; or according 
to the nature of the gods, they may have been born from eaoh other,—hence derived 
their substance from one another/’ Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, 1Y. 13. 

* Griffith’s ‘ Rig-veda/ I. 24.1. 

* Max Mflller’s translation of the Rig-veda, I. 230, 

4 Rig-veda, I. 24,1; I. 24,15 ; etc. 

* Ibid, I, 24,9; I. 29.6; Y. 41.17; YI, 74,2 ; etc. 

* Ibid, V, 62,8; "Aditi* Diti* ca; X. 101.12, 
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Aditi as the endless expanse beyond the sky seems to have 
been described by “ Brahmanaspati ” as the daughter of Daksa— 

Aditi the visible the P otent ener gy> the Cosmic Force, the 
Infinite - genetrix of the immortal gods. 1 Bujb 

Aditi denotes also the Earth, meaning the endless expanse 
of the horizon. Aditi as the endless expanse of the horizon 
is said to have sprung from Uttanapada, a term of which the 
meaning is uncertain. From this Aditi were born the regions 
or quarters of the horizon. 2 


ADITI. 



That which is generated from the infinite is infinite in 
. nature, and that which is infinite in nature, 

xlie contrast or 

infinity with finite is immortal in life. The regions are accord- 

things. # # 4 

mgly infinite and immortal, and so too are 
the seven sun-gods (Adityas). The sun, from whom 
we derive light and heat is known as Surya or Martancla. 
He was recognised by “Brahmanaspati” as the last born among 
the sons of the Infinite, and as the first-born among the 
finite things of experience. The visible sun being finite in 
nature, is different in appearance from his elder brothers,— 
Mitra, Varuna, etc., who are all infinite, and considered there¬ 
fore to be the darlings of their mother Aditi—the Infinite. 3 


1 Rig-veda, X. 74.5. 

2 Ibid, X. 72.4. 

8 Rig-veda, X, 72.8 
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The gods 1 who were born after Aditi, daughter of Daksa, 
as sharers of immortal life, brought forth the visible sun who 

Tho process of was tying hidden in the sea. As “ Brahma- 
generation. naspati ” put it picturesquely, they “ kicked 

up in dancing” 2 the particles, which formed all existing 
things. Originally, they were “ in yonder deep close-clasping 
one another,” and it was therefore only by a process of separa¬ 
tion that they attained their respective existences. 

The sun-gods, although represented as brothers, denote in 
a sense the ancestry of the visible sun. They were born, 
as we are told in the Taittirlya Bralimana, 3 4 at different 
times from the body of the Infinite, by the grace of the mighty 
gods of old. 1 From Daksa—the Cosmic Force—was born 
Aditi—the endless expanse beyond the sky. 
tiJnofth^gofK 1 ' 0111 ’ After her were born the Sadhyas or Ele¬ 
mental Powers, Potentialities. With the help 
of Elemental Powers Aditi brought forth the eight sun-gods at 
different times. Similarly, from Uttanapada (“ Productive 
Power ”) sprang Aditi—the endless expanse of the horizon, and 
from that the regions. This is the order, this the mode, in 
which the gods \Vere generated. 

We agree Avith Prof. Max Muller that the conception of 
Aditi as the daughter of Daksa or IJftanapada was not the 
result of a long process of abstract reasoning. 
But it cannot be denied that in “ Brahma- 
naspati’s ” conception of Aditi as the mother 
of Daksa we reach a pure abstraction,—“ a last remembrance 
of the religious home in which scientific reflection arose.” 5 


Aditi—an abstract 
conception. 


1 Probably the Sadhyas whose dwelling place is the sky according to Yaska. Rig- 
veda, I. 164,50, 

2 Wallis : Cosmology of the Rig-veda, p. 43 ; Rig-veda, X. 72.6. 

3 I. 1.9.1 foil. 

4 The Sftdhyas—Fire, Air, etc. ' 

5 Deussen says: “Dieersteund altesbe Philosophic oines liegt in seiner Religion.” 
The first and oldest philosophy of a people lies in their religion. All. Gesch. der 
Philosophic, p. 77. 
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Aditi as the daughter of Daksa was conceived as existence, 
while Aditi as the mother of Daksa was conceived as non¬ 
existence. For “ Brahmanaspati ” Aditi as 
Not d Beii.g a a n nd Being! the endless expanse beyond the sky did 
approximate to the conception of Aditi as 
non-existence. 1 Indeed, the former notion seems rather to have 
been represented by Diti, representing the bounded space 
beyond the heaven and the bounded horizon on the earth. 2 


ADITI. 



Thus “ Brahmanaspati ”•? postulated Aditi or Infinity as 
the primitive matter which is non-existent in the world of 

1 Rig-veda, X. 72.9. 

* Ibid, V. 62.9. By Aditi Sayana understands the earth as an indivisible whole, and by 
Diti the individual beings and things. According to Prof. Muir, the two words—Aditi and 
Diti, together denote “ the entire aggregate of visible nature.” Original Sanskrit texts, 
V, pp. 42-48. Here we have followed Griffith’s interpretation. 
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experience. This primitive matter was called by him the 
Infinite, for, were it finite, it would have ex- 
the^non-exUtentT" ed hausted itself in the ceaseless activity of pro¬ 
duction. But he had seen that the predicate, 
non-existent (asat), is essential to the conception of the Infinite. 
In calling Infinity the non-existent, he had probably meant 
only to insist that there is nothing in the universe of ex¬ 
perience which corresponds to it, the fact being that it can be 
only approximately expressed by Diti or the so-called visible 
Infinite. 

Infinity is, according to “ Brahmanaspati,” the permanent 
world-ground from which we must derive all changes or 
existences, actual and possible (sacca asacca). 1 Thus he 
transferred the cosmic substance beyond experience, and in 
so doing he sought naturally to satisfy the 
conception of demand made by the conception of the Im¬ 

mortal, Unchangeable, Pure and Free. 
Though no object of experience corresponds to it, he insisted 
that for explaining experience it is indispensable to 
assume such a conception behind experience. This seems to 
have been the meaning implied in the postulate of “ Brahma¬ 
naspati,” that in the beginning Being came out of non- 
Being. 

A passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana 2 furnishes a later 
exposition of “ Brahmanaspati’s ” doctrine, now intermingled 
with that of “ Paramesthin.” The interest 
The Br&hmanic ex- of this exposition is that it throws some 
™epatiV' doctrine. 11 light on the mode in which the sun-gods 
were conceived as generated from the Infi¬ 
nite. Stripped of Brahmanic fancy, the exposition is as 
follows :— 

The universe was at first non-existent. There was neither 
the heaven nor the earth, nor the mid-air. Being non-existent, 

1 ljlig-veda. 

* I. 11.2.9.1. foil. 
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it desired to be, and thus the cosmic process set in. Conse¬ 
quently, smoke was produced. Smoke was followed by fire, 
fire by light, light by flame, flame by rays or radiance, that 
by blaze, which became gradually condensed like a cloud or 
vapoury mass. The cloud poured down rain which appeared 
as water, fluid. From water were formed the earth, the mid¬ 
air, and the sky.. Mind (Manas) was, in like manner, generated 
from the non-existent. Mind created Prajapati, and he 
the world of beings. On Mind rests all that. is. Mind is there¬ 
fore called Brahma, the Divine. 

“ Anila ” 

The doctrine of “ Anila,” like tjiat of “ Paramesthin,” was 

“ Aniia’s” doctrine: kept w *thin the bounds of experience. For 
its defect. “ Anila ” the principle of things (ritava) was 

Air (vayu, a W ).' This principle, like that of Anaximenes, 
possesses the inherent capacity for movement. Air was con¬ 
ceived accordingly by “ Anila ” as the monarch or ruling 
force of the universe (bhuvanasya^raja). He called Air the 
friend of water,—the first born, endowed with the generating 
principle. 2 Air travels, we are told by “ Anila,” without rest 
or sleep, on the paths of the firmament. Air is the soul or 
vital spirit of the gods, in air lies the origin of the Universe, 
Air wanders ever as it listeth.* Air has no visible form (na 
rupam), but it has a voice of thunder. Its voice is heard, and 
by that its existence is made known to us. “ Anila ” attempt¬ 
ed no solution of the main problem as to the source from 
which Air itself came into being. 4 

Once more we meet with the doctrine of “ Anila ” in a 
Vedic hymn, namely, the hymn XI. G of the Atharva-veda, 
and this 4ime in a rather more developed and mystical form. 

1 Rig-veda, X. 168. 

a “ Apfttii sakhft prathamajft ritava.” Rig-veda, X, 168.3. 

a “ Atmft devfinam bhuvanasya garbho yathavasam carati deva e§ala." Rig-veda, X 

168.4. 

♦ “ KhaivijjStaty kuta ababhuva.” Rig-veda, X. 168.3, 
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Iii this hymn the t6rm Vital Breath (Prana) is substituted 
for Air (vayu). 

We are told that the vital breath is the controlling power 
of all that we perceive, the vital breath is 

Anila’s doctrine as 

expounded in the the lord of all, on the vital breath everything 
Atharva-veda. . . 

rests. It is in obedience to the thundering 
voice of the vital breath that the plants are fecundated, that 
they conceive and multiply. When the season arrives, the 
vital breath causes the rejoicing of whatever is upon the 
earth. It is when the vital breath waters the earth with rain 
that the plants and all kinds of herbs spring forth. The vital 
breath, clothes the creatures, as a father his dear sou. The 
vital breath, indeed, is the lord of all,—of all that is animate 
or inanimate. 1 2 

The vital breath is known, in respect of the universe, as 
Air (vata) or wind (Mataris'van, Air in motion), while as to 
man, it denotes in-breathing (prana), the opposite of which is 
called down-breathing (apana). Without doubt, air is the 
substance that a man breathes in (inhales) and also breathes 
out (exhales) while in the womb, and it is when the vital 
breath quickens the embryo that it is delivered forth. While 
a man sleeps, the function of breathing is carried on cease¬ 
lessly. It is therefore said that a intin sleeps while the 
breath keeps guard over his vitality without sleep or rest. All 
that is (bhuta) and all that will be, truly, are supported 
upon the vital breath. But the vital breath is also death; 
it is fever (takman). The gods worship it, 3 for it shall place 
the truth-speaker (satya-viidina) in the highest world. It is 
the guiding power (virat destri), it is the sun and moon, and 
the lord of beings (Prajapati). 


1 “ Priinaya namo vasya sarvain idam vaSo, y<> bhiUa savvasyeavaro yastnin savvam 
prati§tlutftm.” Atharva-veda, XT. 6. 1. 

- Ibid , XI. (). 10; Pr/lnoha sat vasyosvaro yucca pmnnti yacca na. 

3 The gods rogard Prana as bhuti or being, while the demons regard it as abhilti or 
non-being. Aifcareya Aranyaka II. 1.8. G-7 

4 



CHAPTER II. 


DIrghatamas and “ Narayana.” 

The strongest movement of Vedic thought is, as we have 
seen, in the direclion of deriving philosophic 

The central point of # r 1 

interest for Vedic spe- abstraction from the world as experienced. 

A strikingly familiar example of this is 
afforded by the conceptions of the sun. From the very earliest 
times the sun was recognised “ as at once the germ and the 
creator of the universe.” 1 While these prehistoric notions 
were tending steadily towards a definite end, DIrghatamas 
gave out his speculations about the visible universe and the 
position of the sun in the whole system. 2 

DIrghatamas 3 seems to have maintained 4 that all living 

HU conception of the bein g s rest and de P end ultimately on the 
ann - sun. He compared the sun to a chariot, 

fitted with one wheel, which revolves with its axle heavy-laden, 
but not heated, and with its nave unbroken from time im¬ 
memorial. 5 The wheel has twelve spokes, representing the 
twelve months. A year with twelve months consists of seven- 
hundred and twenty days and nights together, 6 and the 
additional days and nights go to form the intercalary month. 
The year is divided into a certain number of seasons. 


1 Wallis : The Cosmology of the Rig-veda, p. 80. # 

2 Dr. Dousson observes that the theme of both these hymns—X. 129, and I. 164—is the 

same. The unity in the plurality of the phenomena of the universe (Walterscheinungen),— 
except so far as the method goes, the latter is more analytic, and the former more synthetic 
than the other. All. Gesch. der Philos., p. 105. * 

3 DIrghatamas is alluded to in the hymns of the Rig-veda (I. 160. 6; IV. 4. 13 ; VIJT. 
9. 10), as a famous sage. He was the son of Ucathva, and his mother’s name was MamatS. 
He died probably at the ago of seventy (Rig-veda, I. 160. 6). He lest his eye-sight at an 
early age, and remained blind during the remaining years of his life. A pretty long 
legendary account of his life is to be found in the MahabhArata. We do not know exactly 
the cause of his blindness. So far as it may be premised from the'hymn I. 160, he was a 
warrior—a charioteer who was cast by his enemies, bound hand and foot, in a river. But 
mysteriously his life was saved. 

4 Rig-veda, 1. 164. 12. 


5 Ibid , 1. 164. 2. 13. 


3 Ibid, I. 164. 48, 
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The cause of the 
motion of the sun. 


Dlrghatamas speculated about the nature and the cause of 
the motion of the sun. The sun, held up and 
propelled by its inherent force (svadha), 1 2 
goes backward arid comes forward, 3 4 and clad in'accumulative 
and diffusive splendour, travels [without stoppage within the 
worlds.* Like a herdsman, the sun never stumbles as it moves 
on its fixed and familiar path across the sky. The sun and 
the moon move ceaselessly in opposite directions. 1 

His account of the relation and the phases of the sun and 
the moon shows some acuteness. The sun 

The contrast between 

the phases of the sun is boneless, the moon bony, and the botie- 

and the moon. r 

less supports the bony. 0 I lie moon is called 
bony, perhaps, because the bonelike spots are visible on its 
orb, and the sun boneless obviously for the reason that 
no such spots on its disc are visible to the naked eye. 
The sun is said to be born an immortal, the moon a mortal, 
and the relation between the immortal and the mortal is that 
of two brothers. 0 The sun is said to be immortal, because it 
does not apparently wax and wane, and the moon is said to be 
mortal, because its phases do change very often. Men can 
jilways mark the one, and are unable sometimes to mark the 
other. • 

Far more important is what Dlrghatamas said of the 
The component ele- component substance of the sun. The sun 


ment of the sun; its 
relation to fire and 
lightning. 


is composed, we are told, of a grey coloured 
substance (palita), and so too are lightning 
and fire. Indeed, the sun, lightning and fire must, so far as their 
component substance goes, be looked upon as three brothers. 


1 Rig-vedn, T. 164. 30. 

2 Ibid, 1. 164. 31. 

3 Ibid , I. 164. 31. 

4 Ibid, I. 164. 38. 

n Ibid, 1. 164. 4. f. Hillebramlt’s Vedische Mythologie, I, p. 338. 
rt Hig*Veda, 1. 164. 30. “ Amartyo inattyena sayonil.i.” 
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Of them, the sun is the first brother, lightning the second, 
and tire the third.' Eire is that brother whose back is 
sprinkled with ghee (ghritapristha); lightning is that brother 
who lies enveloped in his mother’s bosom (cloud) 2 ; and the 
sun is that brother whose body is effulgent, who possesses the 
seven rays, and who rested during his infancy “ in the dank 
rows of cloud.” 

The grey-coloured substance of which the sun, lightning 
and tire are composed is “ the lovely germ of 

Tlio primitive sub- 

stance, fvimtever it plants,—the germ of waters.” 4 It is to the 

nnty be, is one. . 

one and the same substance or principle that 
the savants give many a name. 3 They call it Agni, Yama, 
Matarisvan. They call it sometimes Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, Garutman. 

The sun delights men with rain in season. The tempest 
clouds (parianya) infuse life into the earth 

Tim Biui’s pint in ' . . 

the life-process of the in the form of rain, and various kinds of 
lire reanimate the heaven. The clouds are 
formed by water, rising up in uniform manner and falling 
in the course of time again." The clouds form the waterfloods, 
and low like a buffalo. From the clouds water descends in 
streams, and from this water the world of life derives its being 
or sustenance. Indeed, water is the imperishable substance 
wherefrom cloud and rain are formed. 7 


The heaven (Dyaus) is our father, this great earth our 
The «vc roots of m °thor, and the mother shares the genera- 
Uli "h ,B - ting principles with the father. Obviously, 

the generating principles are, according to Dlrghatamas, these 
three—water, fire, and air. But it is also implied that the 


1 Ibid , 1. 164. 1, lightning—asuub. 
u Ibid, I. 164. 112, 

, 3 Ibid, I. 164. iK 

* Ibid, 1. 164. 52. ** bpharfttani tipaih garbham darsatam o;?adhInara.” 

5 Ibid, I. 164. 46. “Ekain sad vipra balmdhfi vndariiti.” 

0 Ibid, 1. 164. 41. 

7 Ibid, 1 . 164. 42. imperishable — aksurii, “ tutal; k.sarutvak$uraih, tad visvam upajlvati;” 
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roots of tilings are these five in all, earth, water, fire, air and 
heaven, and that all these are reducible to one and the same 
primitive substance. 

The farthest limit of the earth can he represented geo- 

liia ignorance or metrically by the circumference of the altar, 
agnosticism. and t,} 10 cen t re 0 f our world by the sacrifice 

laid on the altar. It is conceivable that Brahman is the word 
(Vak), the resting place of which is the highest heaven. 1 We 
can also conceive that the multiform principles of things are 
traceable in one and the same cosmic matter. And yet we 
have to confess what thing I truly am I know not clearly: 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.” 3 If it can be 
reasonably supposed that we are from the same primitive 
substance of which the sun, lightning, and fire are composed, 
or briefly, if the sun he “ the germ and the creator of the 
universe,” even then we must he prepared to answer the 
question which Dlrghatamas brought into the foreground, 
with a view to dispel his own doubt. - ' His question to all the 
great and wise thinkers was—What is that one original 
abiding element which, manifested in the form of the unborn 

sun, has established and upholds this world-system ? 

* 

“ Hence the trend of thought,” as Dr. Henry Stephen 
would have put it, “ is towards the idea of single absolute 
and self-subsistent principle which is infinite in the sense 
of being inexhaustible power; and towards the view that 
all finite things and products of the self-evolution of correlated 


1 Rig*veda, 1. 104. 535. “ Ivaih vcdi paro amtali prithivya, ayaiii yajno bhnvanasya 

nfibhih—Brahmayam Vrtcah paramam vyomH.” 

The altar is the image of the earth or world. The .signification of this dictum is twofold. 
In the language of art, it moans that the altar is symbolical of the idea of the universe. 
Geometrically, it is the representation of the configuration of the earth. 

- Rig.vcda, I. 104, “ na vijJiiaini yadi vedam as mi ninyalji saninaddho manasS carami.” 

** Ibid , I. 104. 0. “acikitvafi cikitu$u6 cidutra Kavin pp'cchami vidmane na vidvnn. M 
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factors of one universal system and plan, and that the world 
therefore is a unity.” 1 

It is all very interesting to observe by way of retros¬ 
pect that the attitude of Dirghatamas towards the deepest 
problem of philosophy savours of agnosticism. But he per¬ 
sistently tends to derive tlxe many from the one single, 
ordaining, sustaining, co-ordinating self-existent principle of 
which all known forces, laws, and movements are various 
manifestations. The nature of ultimate reality is however 
unknown, and probably unknowable. The world of expe¬ 
rience is conceived as a systematic unity, the whole of 
nature being a sort of Divine machine evolving and work¬ 
ing itself to an end by some fixed and uniform laws of 
motion, interaction, and so forth. 

All physical phenomena, states and processes can be 
accounted for by the principles of mechanics and physics, 
while the final question of their origin and interaction 
remains ever insoluble. There is nevertheless to be felt 
behind all these the presence of an unseen hand at work, 
the play of a deep mystery that ever eludes man’s,^grasp. 
Although the mysterious is always fhe mysterious, Dirgha¬ 
tamas advanced far enough to suggest that it is the un¬ 
born, unchanging cause of the ever-fleeting show of created 
things, and that whatever its real nature, it seems to 

partake more of the material and less of the spiritual. 
The world as a whole is guided on towards a path of 

progress by two principles—active and passive, compared 
to two birds roosting on the same world-tree. One of 
them eats fruits, while the other does not eat, but silently 
reflects only. 3 It is thus that the whole of nature is 

moving along the road to an end. These principles are 

however emanations from the same unborn, energising force. 
These are inseparable comrades. 

1 The Problems of Metaphysics, 5th edition, p. 311. 

5 Rig-vedrt, I. 164-. 20. Yaska, Nirukta, XIY. 30. 
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(2) “ Narayana .”—The theoretic desire to determine the 

nature of the first cause of the world was very keen 
among the Vedic thinkers, and conceivably it grew keener 
when Dirghatamas formulated it into a 

Dirghatamas’s anti- 

cipation of “ Nsrsya- definite problem. Dirghatamas himself could 

na’s” views. . . , 1 

quite realise that in order fully to apprehend 
the nature of the first cause of the world, it is not 
enough to accept the postulate of oneness of the cosmic 
matter as a mere truism. Assuming that the present sun 
is the source of life and light, the enquiring mind wants 
yet to have a clear and definite knowledge of that one 
original, undivided, universal 


uiiuxviuuvi; uunuinai being from which the sun 
derived its life, or of which the sun is the present 
representative. 

The view of “Narayana” is embodied in the hymn X. 
90 of the TLig-veda. 1 This hymn has two sides—the philoso¬ 
phical and the social. 

As regards its philosophical side, this hymn exhibits 
“Narjyana’s” phiio- clea, ' ] y the mode in which “ Narayapa ” 
s °i lhy - attempted for the first time to form the 

conceptions of God, soul and their relation. 

“Narayana” conceived the visible sun, whose diameter 
is ten fingers, 2 as the ’soul (Purusa) of 


diameter. 


The sun is the soul 

of the universe; its the universe, and that soul as the principle 
of all that is and of all that is to be. :t The 
sun as the soul of the universe Avas described by him as 
“The lord of immortality. 4 ” 

Far greater than Purusa the visible sun was Purusa the 
... original sun. 5 This latter Purusa AA’as posited 

aninr body: it is God. by “ Niitayana ” as the one—the first cause 


6f the universe, nay, the universe itself. 


‘ See also Atharva-veda, XIX. 0. 

9 Rig-veda, X. 90. 1 : “ dasflhgulam.” 

3 Ibid, X. 90. 2 : “ Turu^a evedam sarvaii) ynd bhutam vac on bhavyarfi.” 

4 Ibid, X. 90. 2 : “ amritntvasySsano.” 

5 'Ibid, X, 90. 3. 
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Tlie identity of Hod 
and Soul. 


The visible sun anti the original solar body were called alike 
Purusa, because both were regarded by 
<! Narayana ” as identical in all respects save 
in size. According to “ Narayana,” the sun from which we 
now derive light and heat must be viewed only as the present 
relic or representative of the original solar body. 


“ Narayana ” also conceived the original solar body as 
split up, somehow or other, in two. Three-fourths of it 
went up, and the one-fourth remained here. 1 From the 
three-fourths which went up was produced Viriyj, 2 the 
The process in which luminous body of which the sun, the moon, 

planets and the myriads of stars are so 
primitive solar mass. many offshoots. And from the one-fourth 
which remained here below was formed, through the process 
of cooling, this earth with all animate and inanimate things. 
Thus in “ Narayana’s ” conception Purusa (God) is the first 
cause of the universe. It is from Purusa that the sun, the 
moon, the earth, water, fire, air, the mid-air, the sky, the 
regions, the seasons, the creatures of the air, all animals, all 
classes of men, and all human institutions had originated. 


But since it is implied that cause and effect are identical in 
essence, Purusa mu^t also be viewed as the universe or totality 
of things. As every particular thing is from Purusa, so the 
God world and sum-total of all particular things is Purusa. 
Soul - True; that Purusa and the visible universe 

are identical in substance, which is a constant quantity. And 
yet this universe cannot be called Purusa, inasmuch as it 
is so transformed that it no more resembles the original 
solar body. If there be anything in the visible universe 
which has claim to the name of Purusa, it is the sun. 
The sun must then be considered to lie the soul of the 
universe. This soul is in the universe; yet it is not the 


Kitr.vcdji, x. 90. 3 ; X. 90 4. 
Ibid, X. 90. G. 
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universe, but something totally different in its natui’e. 
Indeed, the sun is but the eye of the universe. It is 
thus made increasingly clear that (he famous Purusa Sukta 
of the Rigveda is far from presenting us with a Siimkhya 
doctrine of Purusa and Prakriti, Soul and Matter. A mere 
analogy of two words cannot be held as a definite proof 
of the identity of tvvo doctrines. 1 


“ Narayana’s” social theory is an accidental secondary 
feature of his doctrine. As a philosopher, his object was 
to establish that everything in this universe 
■•etic Ntt ’iefe«?c k e H 'the * s from Purusa. He found the four classes 
lumt, 'h)*sr m• ioTv''" *' n ' of men—Brahmanas, ltajanyas, Yaisyas, and 
Sudras—already existing in his time within 
the pale of the Indo-Aryan community. Ho does not seem 
to have taken the" least trouble to enquire whether the 
distinction of four classes was based originally upon a mere 
divisiori of labour or otherwise. Taking these classes as he 


found them, he asserted that the Brail maria was the mouth, 
the Jtajauya was made of the arms, the Vaisya was the thighs, 
and the Sudra was produced from the feet of Purusa, 2 and 
this was all that he said by way of illustration of his main 
doctrine. But it is clearly implied in his expressions that 
his views were absolutely in favour oT the existing caste- 
system or class-distinctions. The ground on which he defend¬ 
ed the theory of caste was that such a system obtains in 
the organisation of the universe, and why not, then, in human 
society? If there may be class-distinctions among the gods, 
then why not among men ? Hence the Purusa-Sukta may be 
rightly considered as the first theoretic basis of the Catur- 
varnya system of the Brahmans.' 

1 The view criticised above is to be found in the Mnudgalopani hu d which is a com¬ 
mentary on the Puru§a-Sulcta. 

a llig-Voda, X. 99. 12. “Brahman&sya mukham ilsid bihu ftftjanya kyita, nru tad 
asya yad Vaisyali padbhyam Sudro ajayata ” Cf. Mj^u-Samhitff, 1. 31. 

5 C f. paro^avifllia-Brffhnmna in the Hphad Aranyaka Upam'sad. 


0 



CHAPTER III. 


“ Hiranyagarbha ” and “ Hisvakarman” 

It has been observed by Dr Windelband that the incli¬ 
nation of philosophers to view “ Deity ” as the highest concep¬ 
tion is a phenomenon which constantly 
conception o/ood/ hfi recurs in history. 1 There arises an unavoid¬ 
able necessity for uniting religion and 
philosophy in fruitful and indissoluble marriage. The chief 
aim of philosophy, as modern usage understands it, is to ex¬ 
plain the world, and the religious consciousness leads man 
to rise above all that is multiform, finite, mutable, earthly 
and brutal in him to that which is one, infinite, immutable, 
celestial and divine. And it is thus that a need arises to 
build up a philosophical theory on a theistic bisis. 

“ Brahmanaspati’s ” Aditi, as well as Anaximander’s 
Infinity, was undoubtedly “ the first philosophic conception 
of God, the first attempt, and one which 
The development of rema ins still entirelv within the physical, 
to strip the idea of God of all mythical 
form.” 2 Almost in the same stage were “ Narayaria’s ” con¬ 
ceptions of Purusa—God and Soul. The conceptions of 
“Hiranyagarbha” and “ Yisvakarman ” show, as it seems, 
a considerable advance in the direction of the idea of God. 

But it also appears that the conceptions of “Hiranya¬ 
garbha” and “Yisvakarman” themselves differ fundamentally 
.. .. , , from each other in that the one is dominated 

Distinction between 

“Hiranyagarbha” and by what may be called the religious motive, 

“Visvakarman”. ° 

while on the part of the other we perceive 
a motive which is philosophical. 


1 ■ A History of Philosophy, p. 34. In reference to Brahmanaspati’s view, Madame 
Blavatsky pointedly says, “The whole range of physical phenomena proceeds from the 
primary of Aether—Akitsh aef dual-natured AkSsha proceeds from the undifferentiated 
chaos— so called, the latter being the^)rimary aspect of Mulaprakriti, the Root-matter and 
the first at tr act' idea one can form of Parabrahrnan.” The Secret Doctrine I. p. 580. 
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The main question with “ Hiranyagarhha” was, what 
God should we adore with oblation other than God 
(Prajapati)? 1 Evidently it contained for him both an answer 
and a contention, namely, that there is no other god but God 
whom we should thus adore. “Vis'vakarman”, on the other 
hand, urged this thoughtful enquiry, what is the tree or wood 
out of which the universe was fashioned? 2 Thereby he 
did not intend, to be sure, to add anything further to his 
knowledge, but just to open the eyes of those who were in 
doubt to see for themselves that the world-tree was God. 
It will be remembered, however, that the religious element, 
too, is not entirely absent from “ Visvakarman’s ” idea 
of God, in the same way that “ HiranyagarhhaV’ doctrine 
is not devoid of the philosophical element. 


The special feature of 
his doctrine. 


I. As to “ Hiranyagarhha’s ” doctrine 3 there is nothing very 
surprising about it. It stands mid-way between the doctrine 
of “ Paramesthin ” on the one hand, and that 
of “Narayana,” on the other. As Mr. Wallis 
points out, Hiranyagarhha viewed the 
un , called metaphorically the golden germ, as the great 
power of the universe, from which all other powers and 
existences, divine and earthly, are derived,^ conception which 

is the nearest approach to the later.conception of Brahmg, 

the Creator of the world.” 


The sun was thus conceived by “Hirapyagarbha” as the 
one (ekah),—the sole ruler of all that breathes, and of all 
that sleeps (does not breathe). The sun is the lord of all 
beings (bhuta), the lord (isa) of the bipeds and the quadru¬ 
peds. He is “ the giver of vital spirit, of power and vigour.” 4 


1 Eig-veda, X. 121. 1. “Kasmai devSya havi?fl vidhema P” We have followed 
above Ludwig’s interpretation. 

a Eig-veda, X, 81. 4. 

* Eig-veda, X. 121. ■ 

4 Eig-veda, X. 121.2. (Griffith’s translation) i “fltmadfi baladft.” 
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His is death, and his shadow again is life immortal. 1 These 
snowy mountains, and what men call seas 


His conception ui , . , . . ., 

Ood. ana rivers are ins possession ; the regions 

(pradisa) his arms. It is he who fixed and 
holds up the heaven and the earth. 

Here by the term, Sun, “ Hiranyagarbha ” did not exactly 
mean the sun as we commonly understand it, but what he 
called the Golden Germ. This germ is 
Fire. Jbiro, - lor rire constitutes, according to him, 

the solar essence,—the generating principle 
of the universe. But this Eire itself was contained at first 
in water. 

Thus, like “ Paramesthin ”, . “Hiranyagarbha” thought 
water to be the primitive substance of all that is. But be 
realised at the same time that to explain the 
< 1 'paramc^Uiin a '' a 11 ^ world it is not enough to say that water is 
the first principle in itself, for conceivably 
there is a higher principle behind it. It is Prajapati, and 
Prajapati is the God of gods, and none beside him. 1 Prajapati 
brought forth Water,' and it is he who provided the generating 
principle and the ordaining power of things. All this leads 
back to the question, what other god should we adore with 
oblation than God P 5 

II. Now we turn to “ Visvakarman ”, whose contribution 
to the Yedic thought was the abstract or metaphysical 
conception of God. 

It is a noteworthy fact that “Visvakarman ” offered his 
view not so much in the form of a tenet as 
sceptics!* 0 aR8inst the in that of a case against others. The chief 
object of his attack was, of course, “ Para¬ 
mesthin ”, who refused in the traditional manner of a sceptic 

1 Kig-veda : X.121.2 “yaaya chayamfitam yasya mptyufy.” 

» Ibid, X.I21.7 

3 Ibid , X,121.8. 

4 Ibid, X.121.0. 

• Ibid , X.121.1. 


The solar essence is 
Fire. 
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to carry his research beyond water. From the point of view 
of “ Visvakarman ” it is a quite inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory explanation to posit water as the primitive substance 
of all that is, and- then to derive from it this world as a whole 
by giving it an inherent power of movement. If water he 
the primitive substance which is endowed with the inherent 
principle of change, we have yet to account for that from 
which water derived its being, and derived the motive power, 
the generating principle, the elemental forces, the laws, and 
all the rest. 1 

Here “ yisvakarman ” said, that is God. God is the first 
and the last, lie is earlier than the visible 

God is tlio universal 

Bubstunci', tiic Hint universe ; he had existed before all the 

oaugo of tliiuffK. . . , , . » T r • iL 

cosmic forces came into being. He is the 
sole God who created and ordained this universe. 3 He is 
yet again the tree or wood from which this universe was 
fashioned. 3 

God is one, and only one (eka eva). He is the unborn one 
aja 8 in whom all the existing things abide. 3 He is that one 
who is mighty in mind and supreme in power. 9 He is the 
maker, the disposer, the most lofty presence. 7 

God : his attribute's. 1 ^ 1 

As father he generated us, and as disposer 
he knows the fate of all that is. 8 It is from him that water 
derived its being, and received the motive poiver or generating 
principle." He alone gave names to the gods, and it is he 
whom we all “seek for information,”—for explanation of the 
world. 10 The hymn-chanters or philosophers who doubt his 

1 Hig-veda, X.82.5 : “ Kum svid garb hum prathamarii dadhra apo yatra devfi samapas- 
yamta vieve.” 

Ibid, X.82.5 : “ pare diva para enS prithivya.” 

Ibid , X.81,3. 

Ibid , X.81.4. 

Ibid, X.8.26. 

Ibid , X.82,2. 

Ibid, X.82.5 : dhftta vidhatft paramota Batfodrik.” 

Ibid, X.82.3 : “ yo nalji pita janita yo vidhata dhStnfini veda bhuvanfini visvfi.’* 

Ibid , X.82.6. 

bid, X.82.3 : “yo devanain n5madhft oka eva tam satiprasnam bhuvanft yaifityAny*. 
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How to know God 


existence wander, benighted as they are by the mist of ignor¬ 
ance and speak with faltering voice. 1 

Thus in accordance with “ Visvakarman’s” view, God is 
omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient (paramota sarhdrik) 
and one. But we cannot see him, because 
he is invisible, and we cannot find him 
because another thing—this delusive universe ?t— has appeared 
before our eyes. 2 To know him or to apprehend his nature, 
therefore, we, as thoughtful men, must only inquire within 
our heart, be., deeply think. 3 

We must know him, for without knowing him, we cannot 
arrive at a satisfactory, all-comprehensive explanation of the 
world; and we must apprehend his true 

Why should we know . « j. it *j 

God? nature; tor without apprehending it, we 

cannot establish that immutable ground of 
the unity of things upon which to fall back constantly. 

We must know God as the first principle of things,—the 
first cause in relation to'- which this universe must be 
conceived as the effect ; and we must apprehend his true 
nature as identical in pith or essence with that of the 
universe. 

“Vis'vakarman’s” doctrine is of immense historical im- 
, porfance. In it we see all the basic ideas of 

The historical itnpor- 

tance of “ Yisvakar- Vedanta in the making. Moreover, we perceive 
man a « ni.t. ^he two distinct conceptions or different points 
of view. One is logical, and the other ontological. 

In the first place, God conceived as the first cause of the 
m „ universe is logically distinguishable from the 

The two points of . 

▼lew: logical and conception of the universe; and in the 
second place, God, viewed as identical in 
substance with the universe, is the universe. 

1 ?ig-vada, X.82.7 : “niharena prfivjitd jalpyS.Ukthapft«a6 caramti.” niharena 

prttvritfl= u enwrapt in miaty cloud”—(Griffith).. 

* Ibid , X.82.7 1 **nar taffi vidStha ya imft jaj&nSnyad yngmttkam amtaraffi 

babhuva.” 

• lbidi X.81.4. 




PART II. 

Post-Vedic Philosophy. 

Introductory, 

(The name Post-Vedic period may require a word of 
explanation. It is possible that its upper limit can be fixed 
as far back as the last seev of the Rig-veda or even a little 
earlier. In any case, here we shall i*estrict the use of tlm 
name to the period covered by the history of the Aitareya, 
ihe Taittiriya, and a few other important Brahmapa schools, 1 
who were counted by Buddha as being among the oldest. 
The period thus chosen might be brought, for our present 
purposes, within smaller compass from Mahidtisa Aitareya to 
Yajnavalkya. 

The. Post-Vedic period as a whole may be best dis¬ 
tinguished from the Vedic by the fact that the intellectual 
centre is no longer the Brahmarsidesa, but what is generally 
known as Madhva-desa, the Mid-land. It is situated between 
the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindhya 
The historical fen- mountains on the south. It lies to the 

tui op of the period. 

east of Pravaga (Allahabad) and to the west 
of Yinas'ana (“ Manu-smriti,” II. 21), Kuru, Panchala, Matsya, 
Surasena, are four among the well-known republics, and KasI, 
Videha, and ICosala are three among the most powerful 
monarchies of the time. During this period—Benares the 
oldest of the three monarchies—is said to have changed its 
name many times (Jataka, No. 460). 

The transition from the Vedic to the Bralimanic period 
must have taken place gradually. Yet in 
The contrast bet- leaving the one for the other, the historian 

ween the Vedas and 

the Braimmrms. turns his back upon the freshness of poetry 
only to face the dullness of prose. In the 
language of Dr. Hopkins, “ With the Brahmapas not only 

* 1 PIgha Nikftya, I, p. 237, 
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is the tone . changed from that of the Rig-veda, the 
whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged with hocuspocus, 
mysticism, religiosity, instead of the cheerful, real religion 
which, however formal, is the soul of the Rik. In the 
Brahmanas there is no freshness, no-poetry. There is in some 
regards a more scrupulous outward morality, but for the rest 
there is only cynicism, bigotry, and dullness. It is true that 
each of these traits may be found in certain parts of the 
Rig-veda ; but it is not true that they represent there the 
spirit of the age, as they do in the Brahmanic period.” 1 

But this careful observer adds: “ Such is not altogether 
the case. It is the truth, yet it is not the 
of^rRhmnnfc 'rpiiKion whole i’ uh, that, in these Brahmanas religion 
by Hopkins. isaianppearance, not a reality.” 2 

Dr. Hopkins seeks to establish the link between the animis¬ 
tic worship of the Rig-veda and the stringent ritual of the 
Brahmanas in the person of the priest, as his position is set 
forth in the liturgical hymns of the Yajur- 


The SAmn ar.d the 
YajurvetU arc of the 
least importance from 
the point of view of 
philosophy. 


veda. This seems plausible, yet not very 
important to us. To us, in fact, the Saman 
and the Yajur, however voluminous they 
may be in size, are but two large collections 


of excerpts from the older Rik. The important text 
for us is the divine Rik, and also to some extent, the 


Atharva. 

It is conceivable that there is a long interval separating 
the last sage of the Rig-veda from the thinker whom we may 
rightly take as the first philosopher of the 
The transition period Post-Yedic period. Probably, as may be 
aeh ' easily deduced from the long string of names 

appended to some of the Brfthmanas, at this intermediate 
period a great’ many persons weve born who kept 
alive the philosophic traditions of the past, and represented 


1 Religions of India, pp. 176*177. 
1 Religions of India, p. 180, 
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the highest wisdom of the time* From our point of view* 
this intermediate period is the one into which we can peep 
through the poptals of the Brahmana sections of the 
Brahmana texts, as distinguished from the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads. It seems that the thinkers of the time kept things 
going, just in the same way that musicians play on various 
tunes to indicate that the performance is not over yet, only 
the scene is changing. 


The historical value of this intermediate period consists 
chiefly in its being the period of transition from the "Veclic to 
its intrinsic value the Post-Vedic. At this period, philosophy, 

ioaopiiy iatory ° f ph ' no 1 0SS than Prajapati, 1 was thinking her¬ 

self “emptied” or exhausted in the activity 
of production. But the creative impulse led her to ponder 
over the minds of men, just as Prajapati was brooding over 
the cosmic matter. Whilst thus Prajapati and philosophy 
were toiling hard, and fainting in the struggle for existence, 
theology was not in any way less active on her own side. 

While Prajapati was fusing the races of men, theology 
was spinning out the rituals in detail, while 
thetransitio^poriodf philosophy was busy, we saw, with inter¬ 
mingling Vedic thoughts; consequently 
the intermixture of blood among men, the painfully 
minute elaboration of rituals, and the intermingling of 
the doctrines of the earlier thinkers—these are among 
the most noticeable features of the transition period in 
question. 

So far as philosophy is concerned, it is just in this pro¬ 
cess of intermingling of the earlier thoughts that we can 
trace in India the origin of a something 
maxim , how did it equivalent to that Sophistic maxun, that 
originate p man i s the measure of all things. Prajapati 

generated man from his soul, therefore ‘ Man is all the- 


■ ,» datapath* BrShmana, HI. 9. 1. 1 ; Taittiriya Brahmana, II. a. 4. etc. 

ft 
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animals, 1 i.e., man is the prototype of living beings— 
such is,* however, the precise Jndiah maxim and its argu¬ 
ment. And we must note herd that as soon as this 
niaxim dame to clear recognition, the course of philosophy 
tras Changed. 

Beyond a doubt, this transition front the geocentrism of 
Vedic speculations to the anthropocentrism of the Post- 
Vedic took place gradually, as well as har- 
coimloioj^f'to moniously. The chief interest of the earlier 
is h na O tur^nd 0D inevi't- thinkers was centred upon the physical 
able ' world as a whole, and the later thinkers were 

chiefly concerned with the organic world and man. The order 
is perfectly natural. 

Further, in spite of the fact that there are in the scheme 
of the earlier thought but ‘ very feeble indications of a zeal for 
knowledge applied to the organic world and 

thought is impiieI 6d or man,’ we have seen that in the speculation 
anticipated in the 0 f Dirghatamas was foreshadowed the whole 
character of Post-Vedic philosophy; his 
doctrine disclosed to us in an eminent degree as to what would 
be the exact lines on which the development of Vedic 
philosophy must proceed in future. 

It was Dirghatamas who considered the sacrificial altar 
as the navel or centre of our world, and set himself to inquire, 
What am I? And so it was Dirghatamas whose some¬ 
what paradoxical doctrine of Indra and Soma 2 (sun and moon, 
or heat and light) as the active principle and the passive 
spectator of the visible universe contained the later concep¬ 
tions of the relation between life and soul. Besides.. Dirgha¬ 
tamas, there is another Vedic sage whose name must be 
mentioned in this connection. She is “ Sarya “ Sflrya ” 
conceived the son- as the reproduction of the father, 


1 Satapatha BrShmana, II. 1, 4.11 ft. Professor L. T, Hobhouse points cpit that “ this 
does not seem to haretvny real analogy with the principle of Protagoras.” 

* Rig-rede, 1.164, 19.28, 
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since a man is born in the womb of his wife in the form of a 
seed. 1 Inspite of the fact that this came to be regarc^d later 
as a popular view, 2 it will be remembered that “ SuryS’s ” 
was the first attempt to formulate a scientific theory 
about the origin and continuity of human life. We have 
further to admit here that “ Surya’s ” speculations gave 
rise to the theory of heredity as expounded in the Post- 
Yedic literature.' 1 


All this is true, and yet the fact remains that the primary 


The conditions under 
which the question 
“ Who am I ” ? per- 
manently arose. 


concern of the Yedic thinkers was the^Orld, 
not man. Therefore the question “ Who 
am I ? ” could permanently arise only in 


the wake of the consciousness, that ‘man 


is all the animals.’ 


Once more, this one question “ Who am I ? ” brought in 
its’ train many other questions, and here it is 
Post-Veiiic thought interesting to remark that almost all the 
of thoVe'mc.Tn Bo'tar fundamental questions raised by the Vedic 
bfem^aie^cimcerned. 0 thinkers with regard to the world were re¬ 
peated in the Post-Vedic thought with regard 
to man. In this respect Post-Vedic philosophy may be looked 
upon as simply the repetition of the Vedic, although this 
repetition does not mean imitation, but continuation and 
development, in the truest sense of the terms. 

In the opinion of Buddha the period which closely followed 


The fundamental 
problem of the period, 
according to Buddha. 


upon that of the Vedic worship was religious- 
philosophical in character, the main problem 
of this period being. “ How can I hold 


communion or unite with Brahman ? ” 4 


The judgment thus summarized by Buddha may not be 
wholly true in the letter, yet it must be said to be true in the 

\ Rigvcda, X. 85. 40 j •** atmS vai jityate putra. ” Kau^ftaki Upani$ad, II. L Aitareya 
Aranyaka, II. 5. 1. 2. ff. 

* VedSnta-sftra, (ed. Jacob), p. 32. * 

8 Kau^itaki TIpani?ad, II. 15. Bfihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, I. 5. 1. 1. 

4 Brahmffi^am Sahabyatff, (Sanskrit, avabhavyatfi • 

Tevijja-sUtta, see Dial. B. II. pp. 305 ff ; M ihft.GKmnda.suttanta, D. N. If., p. 240 ff. 
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spirit, considering that the highest religious aspiration of man 
•h o approa ch and unite with what he looks 

Buddha’* pinion. ° f U P to as supreme, the mighty, the divine, 
the infinite, the immortal, the sinless, the 
merciful, the beautiful, the one, the all, was never absent, 
from the Vedic or Indo-Aryan minds. 1 This truly religious 
aspiration of man to unite with what is divine in nature found 
its earliest expression in one of the hymns of Sunahsepa. He 
aspired to know’ w’ho among the immortal gods had the 
powe# to restore him to Aditi - the visible Infinite, that he 
might realise the nature of his father and mother (heaven and 
earth), and the reply that came to him w’as—Fire (Agni alone 
is powerful to do so). 2 In, the case of “ Bmhrnanaspati’s ” 
hymn, too, we could not but see the eagerness of the finite 
(i.A, the bounded space beyond the heaven and the bounded 
horizon on the earth) to approach Aditi—the real Infinite. And 
yet again it was only in the views of Dirghatamas that we had 
the first definite indication of the unity of man in essence 
with the rest of the universe,—with the whole. We know’, 
however, that in the conception of Dirghatamas this w'orld- 
essence is no other than what he called the solar essence, 
that is to say, identical with the fire-essence. Thus all 
these are inter-connected, and their connection came about 
in natural, historical order. 

Now in conformity with our theory, that in India as 
in Greece, the first philosophic reflections arose out of 
religion, we may hold with Buddha that the 
tionTthetaTS: main question with the early Post-Vedic 
Philosophy PostVedlc thinkers appertained to Yoga—the inner 
culture of faith and intellect. It seems pro¬ 
bable even then, that from the question “How can I 
unite with him ? ”* emerged these two apparently distinct 
problems for philosoyhy—(l) "Who is he with whom I shall 

1 Rig-Vedft, X.,88. 15 ; 7. 125. 5; X. X07. 2, 

IbW.I. 24,1-2, V-' 
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unite? and (2) Who am I who shall unite with him? Of 
these thq, former has already been answered by the Yedic 
thinkers, and now the latter must be answered by their 
successors. In reality, however, both of these problems 
are there for the Post-Vedic thinkers, and they are to them 
not exactly two distinct problems, but two aspects of one and 
the same problem. To them he is logically distinguishable 
from me as the object from the subject. But from the Yoga 
point of view, if I know him, I know myself, and if I know 
myself I know him. Thus the two questions—“ Who is he?,” 
and “ Who am I ? ” are capable of being answered briefly by 
“ I am he (so’ ham).” In other words, according to the Yoga 
postulate, the two questions are reducible to this one • Who is 


he ? or, Who am I ? 

To the question—Who am I ? the answers are 
an ascenling series. The interest of these answers lies partly 
in the roughly outlined stages of transition, 
problem!* 6 ™"* ° f first, from the physical world to the organic ; 

secondly, from the organic world to embryonic 
man; thirdly from embryonic to physiological man; fourthly, 
from physiological to psychological man ; fifthly, from psycho¬ 
logical to metaphysical man ; and lastly, from metaphysical 
to religious-ethical man. * 

Accordingly, the reply to the question—Who am I ? 


The solution of the 
problem.*- 


may be stated in the following order :- 


(ft) I am an individual being, as all the animals of the 
earth and all the creatures of the air are. All organic beings 
and all inorganic things, said “ Narayana,” are formed from 
Purusa—the sun or solar substance. 

(b) I am annamaya—embryonic man, a man in the process 
of formation, that is to say, a seed or sperm, composed of 
food or five elements, 1 produced from the essence of food 
digested by the father, eommunicated to the mother and 
established in the womb. 

1 According to Buddha's ennmerafion, the elements are .ft>nr in member. 
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(c) l am prfliamaya—physiological man, a man born of the 
parents, brought forth by the mother, a living bo<jy, that is 
to say, a body imbued with life, composed of food or elements, 
nourished by food, 1 redufced at dea^i to an anatomical man, 
a corpse dissolved hereafter into the elements or returned to 
the physical world. 

( d ) I am manomaya—psychological, man, a conscious indi¬ 
vidual, who can perceive through the senses, who dreams, 
imagines, thinks, feels, wills, and who perceives duality and 
plurality among things, perceptual and conceptual. 

(e) I am vijnanamaya 2 —metaphysical man, a thought- 
free, but conscious man who is beginning to sleep and sleep¬ 
ing a sound sleep, a man who is endowed with nothing but 
the inherent conscious sentient principle or soul—a thinker 
who realises the unity of cause in the variety of appearance. 

(/) Lastly, I am anandamaya—spiritual or religious- 
ethical man, who is enjoying the bliss of sound sleep, un¬ 
crossed by dreams, untouched by cares,—a blessed soul, united 
with the divine. 3 

According to the earliest, demoniac, or materialistic mode, 
I am the body ; according to the later, corporeal or realisitic 
mode, I am the mind ; and according to the last, incorporeal 
or idealistic mode, I am the soul. 4 

So .far regarding the contemplative side of the 
Post-Vedic literature. But in dealing effectively with the 
subject of Indian philosophy, we must also 
Th© dialectical aspect take into consideration another side of it, 
«ophy° 8t Vedl ° Ph 10 which is of as much intellectual importance 
as the contemplative. Logic and dialectic 
(tarka, mlmamsa), formed the two wings of discussion, carried 

1 Pali, —kabaliftkSra-ahara-bhakkho* 

* Pali,^—saftflftmaya. 

* Taittirlya Upani§ad, II. 1-5 ; Dfgha.nikffya, I. p. 34. J 

* Ohffndogya Uponi«ad, VIII, 7. 1. ff (8.B.E.); PotfhapSd* nutta, D.N. I, p. 19S ; etc., 
Dranen'a All. Gesoh der Philosophic pp. 89-90, 
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bn by the Wanderers generally, and discussion involved, as a 
rule* a sort of “ wrangling ” in the learned circle. As Buddha 
described it humorously, the leaiSt^, recluses and Brahmans 
meet together, discuss problems, And wrangle in this 
manner:— 1 

“ You don’t understand this doctrine and discipline, I do. 
How should you know about this doctrine and discipline ? 

You have fallen into wrong views. It is I who am in the 
right. 

I am speaking to the point, you are not. 

You are putting last what ought to come first, and first 
what ought to come last. 2 

What you’ve excogitated so long, that’s all quite upset. 

Your challenge has been taken up. 3 You are proved to 
be wrong.* 

Set to work to clear your views. 5 Disentangle yourself if 
vou can.” _ 

The problem in theological circles was concerned with the 
.divine revelation of Word, or the Vedas, and duties enjoined 
therein. In other circles the subject was 
thonght° ur law * ° f either philosophical or scientific. Whatever 
that might be, the happy result of this mode 
of discussion or “ wrangling ” among the learned Wanderers 
was that in the time of Buddha the four laws of thought were 
recognised as a matter of course. These are in their applica¬ 
tion to propositions :— 

(If A is B), A is B. 

A cannot be both B and not-B. 

A is either B or not-B. 

A is neither B nor not-B. 

1 DIgha-nik&ya, I. p. 8; Majjhima*nik3yn, II. 3 i see Dial B. II, pp. 14-16. 

* “ Putting the cart before the horse ” 

3 Aropito te vftdo. The alternative rendering suggested by Rhys Davids is—** Issue has 
been joined against you.” 

* Niggahitfoi. Note the term nigraha. 

8 Cara vftda-pamokkhftya. * 
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These are implied in such interrogative propositions as are 
met with throughout the Buddhist canonical texts. 

Is there another world ? Is A B r (The reply being, No). 

Is it, then, that there is not another world ? Is A not-B ? 
(The reply being still, No.) 

Is it, then, that there both is and is not another world? 
Is A both B and not-B ? (The reply being as before.) 

Is it, then, that there neither is nor is not another world? 
Is A neither B nor not-B ? l 

J[n reality this reference ought to have been discussed in the 
introduction to Part III. Bor all ancient documents at our 
disposal bear evidence to the fact that the recognition of four 
laws or principles was rather the outcome of a further penetrat¬ 
ing analysis on the part of thinkers other and somewhat later 
than Post-Vedic. It was not possible until Sophistic activities 
in the country were in full swing. So far as Post-Vedic 
philosophers are concerned, they seem only to have vaguely 
and occasionally referred to these three laws, viz., laws of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Double Negation. Yajnavalkya’s 
“No-No Doctrine” affords no doubt the best example of 
Double Negation. Those who think merely of the forms of 
questions may not accept our interpretation in its principle 
or in its detail. R&ther they might go so far as to assert that 
Indian minds were so illogical from the beginning that they 
could, and as a matter of fact did, with impunity set all the 
fundamental laws of thought at nought. But the critic, 
in order to avoid being one sided, must carefully examine the 
forms of interrogation, the modes of rejoinder, and above all, 
their motives. The example given, is of a controversy in the 
form in which it was carried on in the sixth century B.C., 
if not earlier. It is evident that the motive of the interro¬ 
gator is to seek a dialectical advantage over the interlocutor 
who, as a professed sceptic, seeks to evade the position where 
he might commit himself to a flagrant logical absurdity. 

m 1 Dialogues of the Buddha,Vol. II, pp. 30-40 
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[ Let us produce here at random the specimen of a controversy which 
dates as late as the third century B.C., for examination. “ Th.—Does the 
past exist? A.—It exists on this wise, it does not exist on that wise. 
Th.—Does the past, as you describe it, both exist and not exist ? You 
deny, then affirm—for you must affirm. And if this same past both exists 
and does not exist, then is also existence non-existence and conversely, then 
is the state of being a state of non-being and conversely, then are “ is ” and 
" is not” convertible terms, identical, one in meaning, the same, same in 
content and in origin ? And this of course you do not admit.” (Points 
of Controversy, P. T. S., pp. 108-9). The Syadvada or Antinomian 
doctrine of the Jainas and of the Sarvastivadins and their followers might 
be calculated to be a defiance of the established laws of thought. But 
this is not really the case, the doctrine being of a hypothetical character 
only. To affirm that A may be B in one sense, from one standpoint, 
and not B in another sense, from another standpoint, is not to den} the 
Law of contradiction, which teaches that A cannot be both B and not-B 
at the same time, and in the same sense. We might here refer the reader 
to a significant pronouncement of Buddha on the subject of the Law of 
Identity in its application to categorical propositions: “that which has 
passed away, ceased to be, completely changed, is to be designated, termed, 
judged as “something that was,” and neither as “something that is ” 
nor as “something that will be”; and so on (Saihyutta, III, pp. 71-3).] 

Later texts can furnish numerous passages giving us an 
insight into the exact use to which the fourth Law was put, 
that of Double Negation. It is implied that this is applicable 
to two extreme cases: either (1) to the conception of 
something which is really nothing, that is, non-existent as 
a fact in the world of experience, but possible as a product 
of fancy, viz., “a barren woman’s son,” “ the horns of a 
hare,” “flowers in the sky;” or (2) to the conception of that 
which is the real of all that is relatively real, viz., Brahman, 
Atman, Nirvana, that is, the Absolute. The significance of 
the N6ti N6ti doctrine of Yajnavalkya is that Brahman is 
definable only by negation of all the predicates assignable to 
the finite things of experience. 1 

1 C/. Brahma-Sutra, III,. 2*22 : Prakritaitavattvam hi prati^edhati tato bravlti ca 
bfcuyafc. 

7 
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Now we sum up the result of the older Brahmanic activity 
on the theological side. The overwhelming 
of the older Brahma- energy applied to the systematization of 
ontteconree of 6 phi- Vedic rituals was not without its salutary 
losophy. effect upon the course of philosophy itself. 

The oldest Yedic wisdom knew no division at all, nor the older 
Brahmanic. But the arrangement and re-arrangement of 
current hymns and customary rites under various artificial 
heads, revealed in course of the Post-Vedic period the way 
in which the concrete sciences and practical philosophy might 
be separated from theology proper, and from theoretic 
philosophy. 



CHAPTER IV 


Mahidasa Aitareya 

We begin the Post-Vedic philosophy with Mahidasa Aita¬ 
reya, to whom tradition rightly points as the 
acoonnt'orhia Hfe h ° rt founder of the Aitareya school. It appears 
from a reference made to him in the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad 1 that he lived to the age of one hundred and 
sixteen years. The first twenty-four years of his life were 
spent as student, the next forty-four years as householder and 
the remaining forty-eight years as hermit or forest-dweller. 
The same Upanisad lays stress on the fact that the 
singular regularity which Mahidasa observed throughout 
enabled him to attain such a long life, free from illness and 
from weaknesses. 

We do not know whether Mahidasa was a Brahman or a 
warrior by birth. The historical evidence 
babiiity aS a in Brahman. seems to be to the effect that he was born in 
ms parentago. a Brahman family. From a relatively late 

account of his life 2 it appears that he was the son of a sage 
who had many wives, among whom MahidaSa’s mother, Itara, 
was one. In it we are told that the sage preferred the sons 
of his other wives to Mahidasa, and did not scruple to insult 
him openly once by passing him over when he took all his 
children in his lap. Mahidasa was, however, by far the most 
blessed in other respects. He was endowed with a natural 
aptitude for learning, and had the beneficent care of his 
mother. By dint of his genius he rose to eminence, while his 
half-brothers sank into oblivion for all their father’s doting 
partiality. 

1 III. 16. 6. 

* Sfiyana’s introduction to the Aitareya BrShmana. Vide The Brahmanas of the 
Vedas, p. 13. See for other legends the Upanishads (S.B.E.), Vol. I, pp. XOIV-XGV. 
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The system of Mahidasa was evidently named after his 
mother Itara. It may be inferred from 
interconnexion, ^he Siiyana’s account that while a house-holder he 
SfttSd “dSn °of composed the Aitareya Brahmana, consisting 
yaka Aitareya ' Ara "' of forty sections, and while a dweller in the 
forest he embodied his philosophical views in 
the Aranyaka of the same name. But the Aitareya Aranyaka 
as we now have it, does not seem to have been actually com¬ 
posed by Mahidasa: it may no doubt be ascribed to his school. 
Further, this Aranyaka consists of three divisions, the second 
and third of which are comprised under the general title of 
the Bahvrica, the Mahaitareya, or simply, the Aitareya Upa- 
nisad . 1 It also should be mentioned that the inter-connexion 
of the first and second divisions is far closer than that of the 
third with either. This being the case, it is particularly from 
these two divisions that a knowledge of his doctrine must be 
derived. These two stand moreover to each other in such a 
relation as to show how a certain doctrine passed from an 
immature to a mature stage. But the third division, too, is 
not without some special historical interest in that it con¬ 
tains views 2 other than those of Mahidasa. 


The main problem with which Mahidasa heroically grap¬ 
pled was but the problem of the origin of life 
and the development of consciousness. Again, 
an instructive feature of his system is that 
instead of a fantastic presentation/ we obtain 
with it a real fruitful synthesis of Vedic spe¬ 
culations. For a due appreciation of his 
system of speculation it will be worth while to take into con¬ 
sideration the supreme effort which Mahidasa had to make 
in order to get over the difficulties as to language and method 
at a time when Indian philosophy was just passing out of its 


A few preliminary 
remarks concerning 
his main problem, ser¬ 
vices to science and 
philosophy, defects 
and difficulties- He 
is the incipient Aris¬ 
totle of India. 


1 Upanishads, S.B.E., Yol. I, p. 200. 

* Such as those of the Mfindukeyas, Sfikalya, the elder S&kolya, Tfiruk$ya, Kaun- 
th&ravya, Paficftlfccanda, Bffdhva, the Kava$eyas, etc. 
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infancy, in the close environment of mythology and popular 
theology. But, in spite of the fact that his initial defects are 
in scientific nomenclature and methodical treatment of pro¬ 
blems, when we fully consider his fundamental conceptions, 
and carefully compare them with those of Aristotle, we can¬ 
not help coming to the conclusion that, generally speaking, 
Mahidasa is the incipient Aristotle of India. If such be the 
case, we have further to note that, in India, Mahidasa, who 
compares favourably in a great number of points with Aris¬ 
totle, preceded Gargyayana, whose doctrine of immortality 
and theory of ideas lead us to think of Plato. 

Now, as to Mahidasa’s philosophical investigation, we 
The division of his propose to summarise it under these four 
philosophy. heads—metaphysics, physics, psychology and 

ethics. 

I. Metaphysics .—As a preliminary to our estimate of the 
value of Mahidasa’s metaphysics, we must repeat the general 
statement that we nowhere meet with a systematic grouping 
or clear-cut division of his doctrine, taken as a whole. Hence 
it must he understood that the method of arrangement adopted 
in these pages is chiefly our own, whereas the conceptions are 
those of Mahidasa. 

• 

A general explanation of the theoretic side of Mahidasa’s 
metaphysics or science of first principles might be offered as 
follows. 

(1) To begin with, Mahidasa desired to point out that 
the task of philosophy is to explain experi- 
^Experience ’ in Mahi. enc6) aiK i by experience he understood 
evidently the physical universe, the organic 
world, a particular thing, a living substance, the heaven, 
the earth, the firmament, the sun, the moon, water, 
earth, fire, air, a metal, a plant, an animal, a man, a seed, a 
sperm. 
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If it be the principal task of philosophy to explain experi- 
The limits of know- ence, then all philosophical investigations 
,ed * e - ought to be kept entirely within the bounds 

of experience. The axiom which Mahidasa laid down for 
himself in this connexion may be rendered thus : I know the 
universe and myself as far as I know the gods, and I know 
the gods as far as I know the universe and myself . 1 

In his phraseology, however, the mythological term “ gods ” 

The five elements or is convertible into the theological term 
material attributes. « hymns ” (uktha), and that, in its turn, into 

the philosophical term “ elements ” (bhutani). Thus, if we 
say with Mahidasa, “ I am the five-fold hymn,” this generally 
means that I am built up of these five—water and earth, fire 
and air, and space . 2 In other words, our ordinary, intuitive, 
unphilosophic, or objective knowledge of a particular thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is divisible into the five subjec¬ 
tive elements or material qualities enumerated also by him 
in the order of earth, air, space, water and fire (jyotis).* 

It follows that, in accordance with Mahidasa’s methodo- 
„ logy there are these two methods of philoso- 

Two methods of in- , . • . . . * 

yestigation: conven- phical investigation—objective and subjec- 

tional and philosophic. ,, , , . , / _ . 

tive, called later conventional (samvritika, 
vyavaharika), and philosophic (paramarthika) respectively. 
That which we regard, therefore, from the subjective point of 
view as the five qualities are, when looked at from the 
objective point of view, but five elements or great beings 
(mah&bhutani). 

Taking man as the most typical of particular things, the 
. , . question now reaches the point, how are we 

How to explain expe- # A 

rienoe ? The five mate- to explain experience ? Mahidasa’s reply to 

rial qualities defined. _ 

this is—By means of these five principles 
called water and earth, fire and air, and space, besides Life 

1 Aitareya Arapyaka, II. 1.7. 3-7; II. 1.8 2. 

8 Ibid , II. 1.2. 1-16; II. 3.1. 1-2 j II. 3.4.2. 

* lbid } II. 3.1.1. 
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or the living principle (Prana). Of these, water and earth 
are conceived as “ food ” or substance, for all food, Mahidasa 
thought, consists of these two ; Are and air are conceived as 
“ the feeder ” or something which is related to the living 
principle, for by means of them a man eats all food; and 
space is conceived as “ the howl,” for all that exists is con¬ 
tained in it . 1 

From the five-fold hymn , 2 called otherwise the embodi- 

His fundamental the- ment of Praija, the living soul, springs, and 
The 'Uop“nf and to ifc returns all that is—such is apparently 
ax,oms ‘ the fundamental thesis of Mahidasa. But 

he insisted often that for working it out in detail the follow¬ 
ing propositions and axioms are essential. 

In the first place, man is to he conceived as the miniature 

„ universe, so that what is in the one, is in 

Man ia a microcos- 

mos, and so is every the other. His axiom is—“ whatever there is 

living substance. it. 

belonging to the son, belongs to the father; 
whatever there is belonging to the father, belongs to the 
son .” 3 If so, our concepts of the universe are translatable at 
last into those of man , 4 and vice versa, ; and what is true, in 
this respect, of man, also holds of every living substance 
or particular thing, down to its very root, seed, germ, 
or atom . 5 Mahidiisa’s assumption is that a finite thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is not only a part of the sum- 
total of things, hut in a sense, that is, in essence, the 
whole itself. In this case, the position of Mahidasa may 
be defined by such an axiom as—I as a living monad am 
the universe. 

But from this it does not necessarily follow that, according 
to Mahidasa, the universal completely explains the particular; 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.1,2. 

9 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.1.1. Tn his language: “He who knows himself as the 
five-fold hymn is clever.” 

» Ibid, II. 1.8.1.. S.B.E., Vol I., p. 212. 

4 0/. SSkalya’s views, Aitareya Aranyaka, III. 1.2. 6-7. 

8 0/. Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, Vol. I„ p. 151. 
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No difference of kind, 
but of degree, between 
these three—the phy¬ 
sical universe, the 
organic world, and 
man. 


it may be of course that the universal explains only that in 
the particular which is not different from the universal. And 
it would again be a mistake to suppose that 
Mahidasa contemplated any hard and fast 
line of distinction between the two. For 
that would be incompatible with his con¬ 
ception of nature or cosmos as an inter¬ 
connected whole. We might affirm, without doing violence 
to his position, that there is no difference in kind either 
between the physical universe and the organic world, or be¬ 
tween the organic world and man. The fundamental difference, 
if any, which would be admitted by Mahidasa, is what may be 
described as the difference in intensity or degree of growth, 
that is all. Admitted this, a so-called non-living thing is 
definable as an undeveloped man, in.the same way that a man 
may be defined as a developed thing. It will be remarked 
that in Mahidasa’s language, the word development (avis- 
tarab avirbhavah) is used rather in a limited sense ; it means 
no more than the manifestation (prakafatvam) in the 
particular of that which is hidden in the universal. Thus 
Mahidasa’s theory of developmeut or specialisation exactly 
corresponds to Aristotle’s conception of a transmission of the 
potential into actuality. 

Now the second proposition which forms the key to the 
whole philosophy of Mahidasa is this. The things of experi¬ 
ence are explicable only in the terms of 

identicaUn essence*™ " ro °^ ” (cause) and “ shoot ” (effect). 1 These 
two called root and shoot are logically and 
for all practical purposes, distinguishable from each other, but 
identical in substance or essence. 

(2) We haw endeavoured so far to bring out that the 
philosophical investigation of Mahidasa is concerned with the 
problems as to the visible universe, the organic world, 


Mula and tula. Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1 8. 1. 
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and man. Of these, the visible universe is a living form, 
man is a living thing, and the connecting link between, the 
two is what is termed the organic world. 
taowfedg™ 1 the ° ry ° f According to Mahidasa’s general theory of 
knowledge, if we know the one, we know all 
the three. As a naturalist he perceived the difference subsisting 
between the things of experience, whereas, as a philosopher, 
he realised only the immutable ground of unity in the midst 
of all changes. 1 

Here by the visible universe Mahidasa understood the 
physical world as a whole, and under the organic world he 
included the vegetable kingdom, the animal 
duti ? nction ,t,0 betwee"'! kingdom, and man. The distinction he thus 
LndrtrirgL.VwZid 6 implied between these two—the physical 
world and the organic—is no more than 
that which we now rather sharply draw between so-called 
“ dead matter ” and living matter. All these shining gods— 
the sun, lightning, the moon, the planets and the stars, and 
all these five great beings (mahabhutani)—the earth, air, the 
sky, water and fire—belong to the physical world ; the herbs 
and trees, to the vegetable kingdom ; the reptiles, birds, horses, 
cows, elephants, etc., to the animal kingdom; and a man 
naturally belongs to the animal kingdom, and is generally 
classed among the animals. 4 

By the word difference he implied, first, the difference in 
form, habit and strength, and secondly, the difference as to 
the gradual development of self, that is, of 

fi?d* e 7n n typeof exTst life in the world as a whole, particularly of 
ence. ftnd in degree of a thinking soul in man. 

growth. “ 

With regard to the first kind of difference, he insisted that 
there are beings developed from this or that kind of seeds, 

1 Aifcareya Arai^yaka, II. 3. 8. 2. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 6. 1. 5 • I. 6. 1. 9. 

8 
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such as those born from eggs (oviparous), born from the 
womb (viviparous), born from sweat (moisture-sprung), and 
propagated from germs (plants); that there 
befogs* 01 " c,a88es of are beings movable and immovable. 1 Among 
the birds, the parrot is the one that is 
the most gluttonous, and the hawk that swoops on other 
birds is the strongest of all. Among the higher animals 
again, the two-footed man surpasses all the quadrupeds in 
strength. Therefore, the quadrupeds, such as cattle, horses 
and elephants obey man’s commands. 2 

Regarding the second kind of difference, too, Mahidasa 
maintained that the soul or intelligent prin- 

The theory of the ° r 

gradual development ciple develops gradually in the world as a 
whole. In herbs and trees, for example, sap 
(life) only is seen, but thought (citta; in the widest sense is in 
the higher forms of life. Among the latter again, some show 
both vitality and intelligence, while others are devoid of 
intelligence. Among animals, man alone has the capacity for 
acquiring higher wisdom, yet in him, too, the soul develops 
gradually. A man differs from a lower animal in these 
respeots: 

“ He says what he has known. He knows what is to 
happen to-morrow, he knows heaven and hell. By means of the 
mortal he desires the immortal—thus he is endowed.” 3 
With other animals, on the contrary, hunger and thirst 
(instincts and impulses) only are a kind of understand¬ 
ing ; they possess voice, but no speech; mind, but no 
prudence.” 4 

1 Ibid, II. 6. 1. 6. 

• Ibid, I. 5. 1. 9 . 

9 Aitareya Aranyaka, S.B.E., Vol. I, p. 222. 

« Ibid, II S. 2.1—6 j cf. “ The Questions of King Milinda,” 8.B.E., Vol. XXXV, pp. 60-51. 
According to NSgasena, rudimentary reason (manasikfira) is one thing, and reasoned know¬ 
ledge (paftfift) is another. Sheep and goats, oxen and buffaloes, camels and asses possess 
rudimentary reason but reasoned knowledge they have not. 
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(3) Nature. 

It has already been noticed that as a naturalist Mahidasa, like 
Aristotle, conceived nature to be “a system 

The two-fold con* . 

ception of nature: as of fixed types of existence, and recognised 
ous gradations of the difference which subsists between these 
esastentB. types. Accordingly the heavenly bodies, the 

five elements, plants, creatures, animals, and men are all 
regarded as living things: they are taken to form a gradually 
ascending scale of concrete existents. The heavenly bodies 
are not included in the realm of constant change. Rather in 
his conception of nature as a gradation of fixed types of 
existence, Mahidasa assigned to the heavenly bodies a place 
which does not strictly come within the general scheme of 
existence ; each one of them is therefore taken to represent 
a separate type in itself. The same applies to each one of the 
five elements. 

On the other hand, as a philosopher Mahidasa conceived 
nature as an inter-connected whole, and 
ted whCie nter conneu realised the immutable ground of unity in 
the midst of all changes. 

Ho conceived the physical universe as a living form, which 
consists of the heaven, the earth, and the 
firmament earth ’ a,1<1 firmament.' In his language, the heaven 
denotes that from the gift (heat) of which 
arises all that exists; the object of its praise is the sun 
(aditya). The sun is regarded not only as the luminary of 
the heaven or the germ of the gods (deva-retafi), but also as 
the central, unifying power, nay, the soul (purusa) of the 
universe. The earth is similarly defined as that from which 
springs all that is; the object of its praise is fire (agni).* 
Eire is identical in essence with the sun. In fact, like 
Dfrghatamas, Mahidasa conceived the sun and fire as but two 


1 Aitareya Aragyaka, I. 2. 3. 6; ibid, II. I. 2. 4. 
• Ibid, II. 1. 2. 1-2. 
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forms of one and the same thing, that is to say, like “ Hirapya- 
garbha,” he maintained that these two, called the sun and 
fire, are developed from what is known as the golden germ 
or primal form of heat. In the same way, the firmament is 
defined as the space between heaven and earth ; the object 
of its praise is air (vayu). 1 The earth is pervaded and puri¬ 
fied by air. 

As to the former, we are told by Mahidasa that the uni¬ 
verse, in its present form (murti) is co-exten- 

The extent and dn- * . , 

ration of the physical sive with the earth and fire, heaven and the 
sun, the cardinal directions and moon, water 
and the ocean, and that as long as these do not decay, so 
long the universe does not decay.* 

The relation between the two, called heaven and earth, is 
described thus. All that dies on earth is 
The inter-connexioD consumed by heaven, and all that returns 
from heaven is consumed by earth.® Thus 
a sort of give and take is the guiding principle of the oper¬ 
ation of nature, viewed as an inter-connected whole. More¬ 
over, the axiom laid down by Mahidasa in this connexion is: 
“ No one possesses that which he does not eat, or the things 
which do not eat him,” that is to say, the feeder and food are 
in reality food. Tfyus food may be described as that which 
feeds and is fed. 4 


(4) God and Matter. 

Lastly comes the question of the assumed ground of unity. 


God 18 the ground 
of unity, and Matter 
is the ground of plu¬ 
rality. 


Mahidasa seeks for unity in the conception 
of God, the divine, immortal being. But 
evidently the predicate of unity assignable 
to the Divine implies only the negation of 


the plurality which is the characterstic feature of the concrete 


realm of change. Further, if God be conceived as the ground 


1 Ajtareya Aragyaka, II. 1.2.3; I. 2. 8. 6. 
* Ibid, II. 1 7. 1-7. 

Ibid, IJ. I. 2. 15, 

Jl II. 1. 2.16. 
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of unity or singleness of cause, we may in accordance with 
Mahidasa’s view take Matter 1 to be the ground of all plurality. 
In order to arrive at a concrete estimate of Mahidasa’s con¬ 
ception of God, we must first of all take into account his 
conception of Matter. 

A. Matter and Form. 


The real is that 
which is capable of 
development or tran¬ 
sition from the hid¬ 
den to the mabi- 
ested. 


From the foregoing analysis, it follows that Mahidasa’s 
picture of nature displays throughout bis 
notion of development as alone real in the 
c oncrete world of generation. Put other¬ 
wise, there is nothing real but that which is 
a ctuali8ed. As we saw, Mahidasa understood 
by development nothing but a transition from the hidden to 
the manifested, that is, to put it in Aristotle’s phraseology 
from the potential to the actual. And when his idea of deve¬ 
lopment is carefully analysed, it yields us Aristotle’s broad 
proposition: “ Each existent in the realm of change comes 

to be from something, by something, to something.” 2 

Taking “ seed ” in Mahidasa’s language to denote the 
something in Aristotle’s proposition, it might be added that, 
according to Mahidasa’s theory, a seed is developed from 
a seed by the process of change or natural transformation. 
This process of change presents itself in«the form of a rope 8 
' or chain of development, consisting of 
erisrbTtwefnthffirst numerous links of relation between food and 
ISrmT the "more* th « feeder > the material and the individual, 

loped a thing is, the the potential and the actual, the indetermi- 

more individual it is. * 

nate and the determinate. 

There is, then, this broad distinction between the seeds. 
A developed seed is more individual, more actual, more deter- 


1 Mahidffsa did not coin a new term for Matter, but employed the Vedic term Water in 
the sense of matter. Vide Aitareya Aragyaka, II. 1. 8, 1; II. 4. 3. 1. 

8 The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 153. 

* Aitareya Arapyaka, II. 1, 6. 1. 
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minate, and more an object of knowledge, 1 than that from 
which it is developed. But the higher form often presup¬ 
poses the lower. Moreover, in order to attain the higher 
form, a seed is bound to lose all its individuality, though not 
necessarily its materiality. Hence the individual also pre¬ 
supposes the material. But in this case the reverse is true as 
Well. For, according to Mahidasa’s axiom, no one possesses 
that which he does not eat, or the things which do not eat 
him. The meaning of this axiom is that the two notions— 
food and the feeder—are correlative. What we therefore call 
this moment food, may appear the next moment as the feeder. 
It admits of another interpretation. As Prof. Adamson puts 
it in the case of Aristotle, “ In the complete gradation there 
is thus, as it were, a scale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, and ascending 
towards completed actuality.” 2 

The vital concern for us, is the process of development. 
It is conceived thus : the seed 9 reduced to the state of food 
(or potentiality) develops to a seed elevated 
if^ e Iiway n s tor in ha "an to the rank of a feeder (or actuality) and 
Snt dU iLeif"par«ci e this development is effected through a 
ffeJof c h han£o neml livin ^ active > individual agent,—say, the 
present feeder on the food. Thus Mahi- 
dSsa’s conception of the gradation of natural development is 
quite in accordance with, and furnishes enough justification 
of, his conception of the graduated scale of the types of exist¬ 
ence. A living, individual agent is with Mahidasa but one of 
many knots in the rope or chain of development; in other 
words, one of the many names given by speech 4 or conven¬ 
tion to those forms which matter assumes, or is capable of 
assuming. 5 An agent, so regarded, must be said to stand in 

♦ Ibid, 11.3. 6. 15. 

- Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 156. 

8 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1.3. 1. 

* Ibid II. 1. 6. 1. 

8 Ibid, II. 1. 3. 1. 
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relation to two consecutive seeds as at once a destroyer and 
a creator. But it must not be forgotten that, in bringing 
about the change necessary for the development of a seed 
from a seed, the agent itself must enter into motion, or under¬ 
go a certain form of change. 

Now, to follow out Mahidasa’s conception of development 
a little further, a chain or rope has two extremities, two 
ends,—the two ultimate knots either way, between which all 
other knots fall, and which, therefore, determine the length 
of the whole change. These two ultimate knots are repre¬ 
sented by Prajapati and Brahman in the 
the last cause. case ot the universe, and by Prana and 

Prajna in the case of man, as we shall see; 
and in the case of Aristotle, by causa efficient and causa 
finalis. But it should be borne in mind that what we call 
metaphorically two knots are really two aspects of one and 
the same first and last knot, i.e., of the Divine. Thus God as 
Prajapati is the efficient cause, the first unmoved mover; but 
he is again just Brahman the final cause or end, the very 
perfection on which all turn their thoughts, 1 after which all 
things strive. 

“ The seed of Prajapati is the gods; the seed of the goods 
is rain; the seed of rain is herbs; the seed of herbs is food; 
the seed of food is living creatures; the seed of living crea¬ 
tures is the heart; the seed of the heart is the thinking 
mind; the seed of the thinking mind is the thoughtful 
speech ; the seed of the thoughtful speech is the thoughtful 
action ; and the thoughtful action done is this reality in man 
(purusa), the abode of Brahman.” 2 The prevailing tone of 
thought is teleological. 

Finally, we must inquire into Mahidasa’s conceptions of 
Matter and Form. If his conception of development be 
strictly adhered to, it must be conceived as a transition from 

1 Aitareya Ara^yaka, I. 3. 4. 9. 

* Ibid, II. 1. 3. 1. 
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something to something, from something yet hidden or poten¬ 
tial to something manifested or actual. That is to say, 
there is no transition from nothingness into Being, 
but only from that which is not yet, the matter or poten- 
, tiality. Indeed, matter is, according to 

Difference between * w 

Matter and Form: Mahidasa, that out of which a thing be- 

Form is the manifest- 

ation of Matter, and comes, that from which form (murti) or 
is capable of mani- purposive order is brought forth. Thus 
fnatation. matter is related to form as the root to the 

shoot 2 , and form is related to matter as that which manifests 
it. The more formed matter is, the more manifested, and 
thus the more recognisable it becomes. 

Mahidasa gave an illustration : “ A whispered voice is just 
breath, but if spoken aloud, it is form (sarlra). If whispered, 
it is as if hidden, for what is formless is as if hidden, and 
breath is formless. But if spoken aloud, it is form, and 
therefore it is perceptible, for form is perceptible.” s 

By this Mahidasa seems to have meant that speech in 
itself is a kind of form, the materialised breath by reason 
of which a purpose, such as that of express- 
bearing on the'distinc- ing thought, is carried out. Breath is in 
beTweo^thffTrat^nd this ease the root of speech. In like manner, 
forme"*' i^^ncogiiiH- breath may be regarded as a form in relation 
ni*»ble' e latterC ° K ' to air. Going in this way backward from 
form to matter, shoot to root, or perfection 
to presupposition, we are sure to arrive at the first or pure 
matter, which being entirely devoid of form, is incognisable 
in itself. On the other hand, going forward from matter to 
form, root to shoot, presupposition to perfection, we shall 
reach the ultimate matter which becomes so united with form 
that it is no more capable of separate manifestation. 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4.8.1. 
* Ibid, II. 1.8.1. 

» Ibid, II, 8.6.15. 
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In agreement with the Vedic thinkers, particularly “ Para* 
me§thin,” Mahidasa posited water 1 as the original matter, the 
first root of which this purposive order, the universe of concrete 
existence, is the shoot. But this does not mean that matter 
in itself is the concrete existent. True, that it is the root 

which has the capacity of becoming the shoot. 

The relation between _ , , ,, 

the first matter and However, Mahidasa nowhere tells us in 
the first mover. what relation this first matter stands to the 

first mover, except in a passage * where he seems to regard 
matter as a passive principle, that on which form is imposed, 
something which requires to be energised, in order that it 
may become manifested. Under this aspect, matter is also 
to be conceived as the substratum of change. It is evident 
from his view of the chain of development that Mahidasa 
did not look upon change as a series of isolated events. The 
world of generation has a unity of its own, and this unity 
implies obviously the identity and continuity of a common 
substratum of change, i.e., matter. Thus matter is the ground 
of all plurality of forms, just as speech is the ground of aB 
multiplicity of names. 

B. God. 

The point in which Mahidasa effectively opposed “ Para- 
mesthin ” is that the reason of transition from the hidden to 
the manifested is not in matter, the principle of passivity. 
Matter does not come within the definition of either being 
or non-being. 3 Hence the principle of motion is in something 
other than matter ; in God, the satyam of satyam, 4 the most 
real of all things real. God as Frajapati is the lord of beings 
the father and friend of all living creatures. He who is both 
individual and universal “brooded over” 5 the first matter, 
aadthus stirred it up into motion or energy. The Deity 

1 Aitareya Araijyaka, II. 1.6.1. 

« Ibid , II. 4.3.1. 

8 See ante , Paramecin's views, Pt. I. 

4 Aitareya Arariyaka, II. 3.6.2; ibid , II. 1.8,7. 

* Ibid , II. 4.3.1.3; ibid , I.3.3.6. 
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is a name which is “the best and without a flaw.” 1 The 

Divine essence is in its nature im- 

MaTiidSsa’ g theology. . . , . , , . , . , , , 

material, immortal, eternal, imperishable. 

The Divine essence is one, and unity of God can 

best- -explain the singleness of character which the 

world of generation presents within itself in very varied 

degree. 3 God excludes all idea of passivity, and therefore, 
of plurality.. The yes and no of language, do not apply to 
G<*d, for the Divine nature is eternally free from all that 
is hard and cruel. 3 Brahman enjoys bliss eternally. In 

order, therefore, to contemplate the nature of the Divine 

one must transcend the yes and no of language and all that 
is hard and cruel. Nevertheless, God may be conceived under 
these two aspects. In one aspect, God is Prana, spirit, or 
the living principle of the universe, the pure vital energy 
and activity. In the other aspect, God is Prajna { v ous) 
the pure intelligence, the eternally active self-conscious 
reason (prajhana). 4 The whole realm of change is led by 
Brahman, the self-conscious reason (prajna-netra). 

(5) The Soul (Atma). 

Like Aristotle, Mahidasa seems to have conceived soul 


as the complement of a living body. Soul is that single 
element in our existence which comes directly 
aspect of Mahidasa’s from the Deity, or in and through which 
metaphysics. we can approach the Divine. The function 

of reason (Prajnana) is in the soul. The faculty by which 
we see form, that by which we hear sound, that by which 
we perceive odours, that by which we utter speech, that 
by which we taste food, and all that which comes from the 
heatt and the mind, namely, apperception, comprehension, 
Utiderstaiiding, cognition, intellect, insight, retention, judg* 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka. 1.3.3.6. 

2 Ibid, II. 3.8.2. foil. 

* Ibid, II. 3.8.4. 

* Ibid, II. 6.1.5-6. 
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ment, reflection, receptivity, remembrance (or memory), con¬ 
ceiving, willing, breathing, loving, desiring,—bear in varying 
degrees the name of Reason (prajnanasya namadheyyani), 1 

On the other hand, soul is in its essence just the vital 
principle (prana) in virtue of which we can discharge 
our functions as living beings. Thus for Mahidasa, as for 
Aristotle, the complete fact is this life, and the central fun¬ 
damental function of a fully developed organism is breathing 
or respiration. For even during sleep, when all sensations 
and all mental activities cease, the process of life, i.e., res¬ 
piration, goes on still the same. 

As there are infinite gradations of types of existence, so 
there is a graduated scale of functions of the soul. The 
lowest function discharged by the soul is nutritive; the first 
desire felt by the soul is that for food ; and the first feeling 
experienced by the soul is hunger and thirst. The next 
higher function of the soul consists of sense-perception and 
such motor activities as action, locomotion, excretion and 
reproduction. The functions which stand still higher in the 
scale are grouped, as we saw under the mind and the heart, 
the latter including what we now call the functions of under¬ 
standing and reason. Once more, as there is no difference 
of kind between the types of existence, so between the 
various functions of the soul. 

(6) Speech (Yak). 

Like matter or mind, speech is conceived as being a 
continuous structure. It is compared to a 
of^fthwasT’L “eta* rope with many knots, a chain with many 
phy81c ® - links (viik tanti namani damSni). 2 The knots 

or links are the names or concepts, corresponding to existent, 
forms. The rope or chain runs in a straight line. It has a 

_ 1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 0.3. . - , 

• ibid, II. 1.6. 1. ...» 
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first and a final knot, representing the first and the final cause 
respectively. Thus Mahid&sa, like Aristotle, avoided the 
absurdity of an infinite regress in proof. The difference 
between the first or the final knot and any intermediate knot 
is that the latter admits of the yes and no of language 
the law of contradiction), while the former does not. Mahi- 
dfisa, in agreement with all post-Vedic thinkers, found perfect 
correlation between thought and speech. “ As far as speech 
goes, so far goes Brahman was his maxim. Further, he 
identified concepts with concrete facts, knowledge with exis¬ 
tence. 

II. Physics .—Mahidasa started his physical inquiries by 
advancing as a general axiom, that man is a microcosmos, just 
as, on the other hand, the visible world as a whole is but a 
universal man. 2 Both are, so far as their organic constitution 
The bearings of the g° es > complete individuals, and so are all 
lnd^Miuvi th thing e ls r a ^ nown and unknown living bodies which form 
mioroooemos, on the sca i e 0 f intermediaries between them. This a 

investigation of phy- 

means that between the one and the other 
of these fixed types of concrete existents, there is no differ¬ 
ence in kind, but merely in intensity. The whole of nature 
is a purposive order, ‘ a system of ends.’ In this great and 
eternal order of thft universe there is nothing which does not 
partake of the Divine nature, and no poiDt at which we 
cannot perceive a continual striving after perfection. 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, I« 3. 8. 9 1 “ Yftvad brahma vi^itam tfivati vftgiti; yatra ha kva 
ca brahma tad v&g, Tatra v& vak tad va brahmdti.” 

* Ibid , II. 1. 2. 5*12; II. 4/2. 4; etc. In a passage of the Bphad Aranyaka Upani§ad 
(1. I) the solar universe (i.e., “ Naray ana's ” Puruga) is compared to an ever-running 
horse, a horse fit for sacrifice, that is to say, subject to recurrent cycles of change, to 
envelopment and development. The dawn is described as its head, the sun as the eye, the 
wind as the breath, and the year as the body (corporeal form). This is followed by a 
farther description of the anatomy of the organised universal horse. The heaven Is Its 
back, the sky its abdomen, the earth its thorax, the quarters its extremities, the intenne* 
diet# quarters its ribs, the seasons its organs of sense, . . . . the half-digested food is the 
•and, the rivers its intestines, and so on and so forth. 
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As Sakalya puts it in agreement with Mahidasa, and with 
more definiteness in expression than the latter, every indi- 
sakaiya’. view «f vidual bein g » 8 an egg, that is to say, 

tween e *the b,R ph^»ioai vei 7 similar to the oval-shaped, spherioal 

nongtitntion of the universe. Like the visible universe, the 

individnai beings. trunk of an animal is divisible into three 

parts. The heaven corresponds to the skull, the mid-air to 
the thorax, and the earth to the abdomen. As there are three 
luminaries attached to the three-fold division of the universe, 
so there are three luminaries joined to the three parts of the 
trunk. The sun in the heaven resembles the eye in the 
skull; lightning in mid-air is the heart (vital breath) in the 
thorax; and fire on earth is the seed in the propagative 
organ. 1 

But Sakalya omits or overlooks a few points of scientific 
interest in Mahidasa’s cosmology. For in 
Mahidtoa'g posmo- acc0 rdance with the latter’s view, we are 
to recognise that the formed universe is 
surrounded by Ambas (waters),* termed elsewhere the ocean,’ 
denoting the concentric circle of Varuna (Neptune), a 
notion reminding us at once of “ Brahmanaspati’s ” Aditi, 
or Anaximander’s «n-«por. By the circle of Varuna, then, 
Mahidasa understood not certainly any, void space (sflnya- 
kftsa, the notion of which was altogether foreign to post- 
Vedic thinking), but that eternally unmoved region of 
pure, unmixed and fiery ether of immeasurable brilliance 
(amitaujas, to use Gargyayana’s expression) from which 
energy is constantly generated, and transmitted in the form 
of a flash of lightning or solar ray to the formed universe, 
first, to the outermost part of space called heaven, the region 
of lights (maricis), and then from that to lower regions. The 
energy or stimulus which is thus imparted from the circle iof 

1 Aitareya Aranyftka, III. 1»2, 6-8. 

» Ibid, II. A 1. 4. 

» Ibid, II. I. 7. 7. 
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Yarujia sets the heavenly bodies, ,ajr, and all the rest in 
•Motion. This circle of Varupa or Infinity is conceived by 
Mahid&sa apparently as something similar to Saturn’s ring. 
It. lies above the formed universe, and yet is supported upon 
•and encloses the universe within itself. As Ysjnavalkya 
seems to have thought, the Oceanic ring surrounding the 
Eayth (Prithivl, i.e., Extension, the border of the formed 
universe) on every side, is twice as large as the Earth. The 
space separating the one from the other hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the wing of a mosquito. 1 However, the 
notion of severance of the two concentric circles must by no 
•means be lost sight of, inasmuch as it has most important 
bearings on the ontological views of Mahidasa and other 
post-Vedic thinkers. The mental picture thus drawn of the 
eternal separation and inter-connexion (amounting to an 
inter-dependence) of Infinity and Finiteness (Aditi and Diti, 
ananta and sftnta) enabled them to conceive of a first unmoved 
mover. And all this is but to repeat the general view, that 
“ Brahmapaspati’s ” Aditi, . like Anaximander’s a7mpov> WHS 
the first philosophic conception of God, and one remaining 
yet entirely within the physical. 

Now, enclosed entirely within the Ocean or Infinity is the 
outermost border qf the formed universe called Heaven, 
studded with lights (maricis). The number of these lumi¬ 
naries (stars and all the rest), as given in the Satapatha 
BrShmana, is 36,000. Mahidasa gives no number. And 
Gftrgyayana, following an unknown but earlier thinker,* 
conceives heaven as the council-hall skilfully built by Vibhu,® a 
term corresponding to Yedic Visvakarman (universal architect), 
now degraded evidently from a highest Deity to a mere god 
(devaputra). Further, Gargyayana speaks, in agreement with 
MabidSsa, of two door-keepers—Indra, the wielder of thunder, 

1 Bpihad Aranyaka Upfarii§ad; III. 3. 2. 

* Chftndogya Upani^ad, VIII. 5. 3 “ Prabhu-vimitam hiranmayam.” 

8 Kausitaki Upanifad, I. 3 : “ Vibhu-nfimakam pramitam B&bhftsthalam.” 
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and Prajapati, the sun 1 —that is to say, of two gates opening 
apparently on two ways, and serving as the channels of com¬ 
munication between infinity and the finite. Yajnavalkya 
omits Prajapati. 2 

Heaven surrounds this mortal earth (mara) on every side. 
The earth supports mid-air or the atmosphere filled with 
vapours above it,—the mid-air which is the scene of light¬ 
ning (electrical phenomena), and itself is supported upon and 
encircled by waters (,4/;-world, hell) beneath it. 3 A thin 
plenum of ether* divides the heaven from the mid-air. 
Strictly, this is the circle of Vanina below which lies the 
dominion of Indra, and above the dominion of Prajapati. 
The earth is placed like a ship 3 lying at anchor in the midst 
of waters. It has nevertheless a local motion of its own, 
compared by Mahidasa to that of a swing (prenkha 8 ). The 
sun rises in the eastern ocean and sets in the western. 
Pandit Samasrami Satyavrata Sarma has collected a few 
interesting references from the Brahmanas and other sources, 
pointing to a different conclusion, viz., that in the view of 
the Aitareyas and other Brahman philosophers ‘ the sun 
neither rises nor sets, but stands alone in the centre.’ 7 But 
it is to be doubted if we are really justified in drawing 
such an inference as that days and nights # are caused by rota¬ 
tion of the earth. The passage quoted is this : “ He (the sun) 
never sets nor rises. When people think he sets, it means that 
he having reached the end of day, conceals himself.” 8 The 
belief in either revolution or in rotation of the earth does not 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 6. 1.5; Kaunltaki Upaniflad, I. 3. 

3 Bpihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, III. 3. 2. 

3 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4. 1. 4 

4 Bfihad Aranyaka t7pani§ad, ill. 3. 2 . 

# Aitareya Aranyaka, I 2. 4. 6 . 

« Preftkha seems to denote also the whole physical universe, divided into three parts 
ibid, I. 2. 3. 4. 

7 ChSndogya Up., III. 11. 1. 3j “naivddetS nastametS, ekala eva madhye sthfttfi. 

8 Aitareya Br&hmana, III. 4. 6 : “ Sa va eija na kadficanftstam eti uodeti. Tain yadastam 
etlti manyante, ahna eva tadantam itva ath&tmfinaift viparyasyate 5 rfttrim eva avast&t 
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follow from Sayaija’s interpretation which rather takes the 
earth as stationary, and represents the sun as moving round 
the pole. 1 The view in the Chandogya Upanisad, inherited 
by Uddalaka Aruni from the past, emphatically declares that 
the sun “neither rises nor sets at anytime. If this is not 
true, ye gods, may I lose Brahman/’ 2 “ The sun does not 
rise and does not set. For him there is day, ouce and for 
all.”* The expression “ stands alone in the centre ” is most 
significant, no doubt, and should the same mean that the sun 
remains fixed at the centre, it would necessarily follow that 
days and nights are caused by no other factor than rotation 
of the earth in its axis. But Sankara and Anandagiri throw 
no light on this disputed question. 

Buddha merely reminds us of Mahidasa’s cosmology, when 
he says, “ This great earth is established on water, water on 
air, and air on space. A time comes when the mighty wind 
blows, causing the commotion in waters which cause at length 
, the earth to quake.” 4 i^vetasvatara, 5 as we 

The development of 

tbe notion of Brahma, know, endeavoured to formulate a Pytha- 

eakra. 

gorean notion of the Brahma-cakra, having 
one felly with three tires (trivfit), sixteen ends, and so 
forth. He derived evidently from Uddalaka the concep¬ 
tion of three tires of the wheel in question, that is to say, 
of the threefold division of the formed universe into the 
region of the element of fire, that of water, and that of 
earth. In the later S&mkhya cosmology the term trivrit 

kurute ahafy parastat. Atha yadenaro prtttar udettti many ante, ratrereva tadantam itvA 
ath&tm&nam viparyasyate ; ahoreva aliastAt kurute r&trim parastat. Sa va e$fa na kadAcana 
nimlocati na ha vai kadAcana nimlooati.” Cf. Gopafcba*BrAhmana, II. 4. 10. See for other 
references Aitareyalocanam by Pandit Satyavrata, pp. 107-8. 

1 “ Meroty pradak^innm kurvan Adityo yaddesavAritiAiri prauin&iA dfi^ipatham Agacchati 
tad desa-vfisibhirayam udetfti vyavah^iyate.” (8Ayaya). 

9 - 8 Chandogya Up., III. II. 1-8. 

* Digha-nikAya, II. 107 ; Dial,, B. II., p. 114. 

* SveUfcvatara Upam$ad,'1.4. 
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w»» conveniently replaced by trigupa-aattva (brfghtnw*), 
rajas (redness), and tamas (darkness). But for the origin of 
the notion of Brahma-cakra one must go, in the last resort, 
to the philosophy, of Dlrghatamas. As we saw, it was 
Dirghatamas who vaguely conceived that the roots of things 


are five in all. 


Thus we come to the main question of Mahidasa’s physics, 
namely, the question as to the nature of what he calls five 
elements or material qualities (panca maha- 
The five elements, bhutani). Although the subject of imme¬ 
diate perception is a whole being or concrete 
individual, he insists repeatedly that on that we cannot 
establish a scientific knowledge of real facts. What we can 
preceive with Mahidasa in scientific apprehension of each 
particular thing of experience is that it is a five-fold hi mn 
(atmbktham pancavidham),' i.e., composed of these five 
elements—earth and water, fire and air, and ether or space.® 
He who recognises the truth of this axiom is wise. 3 The 
antithesis of earth and water, just as the antithesis of fire and 
air, implies no more than a difference of aspects. This being 
the case, earth and water together may be contrasted with 
fire and air, as food with the feeder, or matter with energy. 
In fact, then, earth and water denote Mqhidasa’s two aspects 
or conditions of matter or material substratum—solidity and 
fluidity. Similarly fire and air are to be conceived as 
denoting two aspects of energy—heat (static) and motion 
(dynamic). In addition to these four elements Mahidasa 
mentions ether (akasa) or space in which things are contained, 
or by which things can be separated from one another in 
external perception. 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3. 3. 3. 

8 Ibid, II. 3. 1. 1 : “ sa samprativit,” “ pnthiv! vayur akfl$a apaiyotimsi.” 
8 Ibid, II. 3. 1. 2. 


10 
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The only perplexing point in Mahidasa’s physics iswhether 
he conceived the vital spirit (prana) as a principle separate 
. ■ . from the five elements or not. In one place 

An ambiguity and # * # 

it« historical impor- he definitely states that so far as a living 

fcance. 

body is concerned, the vital principle has no 
separate existence from the fire elements, 1 while in another 
place he considers Prapa as a principle in itself, a principle 
which is not altogether dependent on the body or material 
conditions. 2 However, the ambiguity thus involved in his 
physical conceptions is important to bear in mind, as it led 
at a later period to the opposition between Kakuda Katyayana’s 
doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (anno-jlva- 
annam-sarlra-vada) and Ajita Kesa-Kambalin’s doctrine of 
soul being identical with the body (tam-jlva-tam-sarlra- 
vada). 

Biology. —The chief point to notice in Mahidasa’s biological 
speculations is his view of the gradual development of intelli¬ 
gence (citta) in the living world (prana-bhritsu). 3 But to put it 
in this way would be to define rather too narrowly the broad 
proposition he himself laid down. His proposition is—“ Know 
the gradual development of individual things ” (atman&m 
Svist&ram veda 4 ). We say “too narrowly” because, as he 
clearly points out, t the development is not merely psychical, 
but also physical. And yet there is no statement from which 
it might be concluded that, according to his view, sense itself 
is developed into reason, or a plant becomes a man by gradual 
evolution. As to the first point, he considers that sense-per¬ 
ception and reasoning, considered as mental functions, are not 
different in kind but only in intensity. Indeed, according to him, 
the mental functions ranging from bare sensation (as we may 
say) to comprehension bear the name of Reason (prajnSnasya 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.1 # k 

a Ibid, II. 1. 8. 12-13 : “The immortal dwells with the mortal.” 

* Ibid, II. 3.2.2. According to Sfiyana, citta—cidrupa. 

4 By SvistSram SSyafla understands “ atifiayena praka$am. M 
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a5madbeyy&ni). 1 As regards the second point, he seems' 
to have thought that the types of existence are almost as eternal 
as the world itself. It is needless here to repeat his classifica¬ 
tions of living beings. But it is, at all events, interesting to 
note that he includes earth, water, lire, air and heaven among 
living things. Maskarin Gosala and Mahavlra, as we shall see 
later, grouped earth, water, fire and air together with plants 
under beings with one sense, the fundamental sense of 
touch. 

Mahidasa mentions plants as forming a type distinct from 
those of five elements. As Sayana rightly interprets his view, 
in earth, stone and such other unconscious objects mere exis¬ 
tence can be conceived to prevail. They do not come under 
the strict definition of living beings. 2 They are, in other words, 
organic things as distinguished from organic beings. Plants 
and herbs in general can be distinguished from organic things 
by sap (rasa) 3 or moisture (ardratvam) which the former 
possess. But like organic things the plants, too, are immovable 
(sthavara).* Those that are higher in the scale can move from 
place to place at their will. They are called, therefore, mov¬ 
able (jangama). Physically and mentally men are the best of 
created things. 8 But the difference is a mere question of 
degree. 

Embryology .—In forming an idea of Mahidasa’s achieve¬ 
ments in embryology, we must keep constantly in mind his 
classification of living beings. Proceeding from the theory of 
gradation in types of existence, Mahidasa had to assume a 
similar gradation in the modes of generation. In this 
point Mahidasa and Aristotle agree. With both, the highest 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, VI. 1.3. 

* “ Avirbhavdpadhayas tatra acetanegu mfit-pS^fin&disn sattvamfltram tlvirbhavati ua 
ttmano jivarupafcrad).” 

8 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.2.3. 

• Ibid, IY.6.1.S. 

8 Ibid, II, 4,2.2. 
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tn the soale are those beings which are generated by means of 
separate sexes. 

From the observation of the phenomena of nature, especially 
the phenomena of animal life, Mahidasa was led to recognise 
it as a universal law (and perhaps Aristotle had to do the 
same), that a third something is always the 
pncln^whlhlced sequence of two opposed facts. The expres- 
united Wood be °° me sion “ opposed ” is not very happily chosen, 
considering that no opposition amounting to 
the notion of a difference of kind exists for Mahidasa in the 
world as a whole. Prof. Erdmann observes in connexion 
with Aristotle’s doctrine that in the act of generation, “ the 
altogether more imperfect female supplies the matter in 
the menses and the male the form in the seed, which con¬ 
tains an ether-like breath. And as in the act of generation, 
sp in its product also, the corporeal element is to be derived 
from the maternal, and the psychical from the paternal ele¬ 
ment.” 1 The same holds true of Mahidasa’s view of genera¬ 
tion, or propagation of species. The difference thus involved 
between the two elements called the paternal and the maternal 
is not of kind, but of degree. 

Thus Mahidasa was led to think that the mother’s blood 
is a form of fire (agni), and the father’s seed is a form of the 
sun (aditya). But fire and the sun are not different in kind, 
their common essence being heat. Hence to 

Between s^ed and # 

blood there is no dit- sa v y that life originates from the union of 

ferenoe of kind: both 1 . 

•re species of the same sexes would really mean, according to Mahi- 
genua heat. dasa, that the vital spirit is called forth into 

existence by the mutual reaction of two forms of heat or 
caloric energy. 8 Indeed, in agreement with all earlier 
thinkers, Mahidasa maintained that the tertium quid 
of the origin of animal life is the combination of two elements 


1 History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 102, 
• Aitftreya Aranyaka, II. 3.7.8* 
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—maternal and paternal. The two elements become united, 
and develop into a foetus in the woman. 1 

Thus in the act of generation, the father and the mother 
have almost equal shares. As Mahidasa also put it paradoxi¬ 
cally, “This self gives her self to that self, 


cauxiom?iubTaring and that self gives his self to this self. 
v?ew%f lfl ° Thus two selves thrive together.” It is not 
easy now to make out the precise meaning 
of this paradox. But it seems to have prepared the way 
for a later view, that the paternal element gives rise to fat, 
bone and marrow, while from the maternal element are 
formed skin, blood, and flesh. 2 


We have no right to read this later view back into Mahi- 
dasa’s axiom, especially as it seems utterly irreconcilable with 
his view expressed elsewhere, which is :—Led by hunger and 
thirst, the father eats food. From food digested in the 
stomach is formed ultimately the seed (or manna, the psyche, 
as Uddalaka calls it). He bears the seed as a self in his self 
(body). When he commits it to the mother, he causes it to be 
born. This is called the first birth of a man. 


Thereafter the seed becomes the self of the mother, as 
though one of her limbs. It does not therefore do any harm to 
her. She bears and nourishes the germ, or foetus, her husband’s 
self (not hers) within her, and brings forth the child in due 
course of time. This is said to be the second birth of a 
man. 3 Historically this view is that of the Yedic thinker 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 4.2.11. 

a In the legal philosophy of ‘ Mann ’ (X.70-72) we are referred to these two opposed 
views of generation—(1) That the seed (the psychical element derived from the father) 
is more important than the 1 held * (the matter in the menses), and (2) that both-—-the seed 
and the held—are of equal importance. Being consistent with his rather unhappily 
chosen metaphor of seed and field, the unknown expositor of Munu’s system favoured 
the former view, although the analogy enabled him to insist so far at least, that as, 
on the one hand, a seed oannot grow apart from the fertility of the soil, so, on the 
other hand, a fertile ground without a seed sown in it is virtually barren, 

• Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 5.1.2-7. 
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“SuryS,” who mentions four stages through which the foetus 
passes . 1 


Anatomy. —Mahidasa’s knowledge of anatomy is far from 
exhaustive, as compared with that of modern writers. But 
the bare outlines which he leaves behind him of his study of 
the human frame would seem more than enough to have 
marked an epoch in the history of Indian anatomical science. 

Mahidasa speaks of a human body as built up of the trunk 
and the extremities. The principal part of the body is of 
course the trunk, which is divided by him 
.ilnofttotoTnkwhich broadly into three portions—the skull, the 
existence*' 11 * *° °“ r thorax, and the abdomen . 2 He insists more 
than once that the trunk is indispensably 
necessary for our organic existence, because a man is seen to 
live even when he is deprived of hands, legs, eyes, ears, 
speech, consciousness, or sound mind, but life without the 
trunk as a whole is inconceivable . 3 The trunk is therefore 
called the Self (atma), the physical aspect of real being. 


Of the three parts of the trunk, the abdomen seems to 
Abdomen have been distinguished from the skull as 

the mortal or lower centre from the immortal 
or higher centre . 4 The abdomen is represented sometimes by 
a numerical figure,,“The Twenty-one” (Ekavimsa)® for the 
reason that there are twenty-one separate parts in it. Three 
organs of sense (pranah) are said to be joined with the 
abdomen.® These are apparently the legs or organ of locomo¬ 
tion, the organ of excretion, and the organ of repro¬ 
duction. The abdomen contains the intestines which are of 
i*T 0 $ular shape, some are large, some small; some are long, 


1 Rig-veda, X. 83.40. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 6.1.2-7. 

* Ibid, II. 14. 9-16. 

♦ Ibid, II. 1.4. 2-6. 

• Ibid, I. 6.1.2-3. 

• Ibid, I. 6.1.7. 
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some short. 1 From one point of view, that is, as the support 
or source of nutriment, the abdomen is considered to be the 
chief of the three parts, 2 while from another point of view, 
that is to say, from the point of view of the development of 
intelligence, the skull is regarded as the chief of all. 

The thorax stands mid-way between the two. There are 
two organs of sense, contained in, or joined 

Thorax. . , ® .... .1 

with the thorax, to wit, the heart or the 
central organ, and the hands or the organ of action. The 
special function of the heart is called breathing. 

In the skull or head is located, as we said, the immortal 
or higher centre of organism. It is the abode or centre 
of activity of the higher self, consisting of 
sight, hearing, mind, speech, and breath/ 
The exact position of this brain-centre is just below the open¬ 
ing of the suture of the skull. 5 The two centres called the 
mortal and the immortal are physically connected by a main 
branch of the artery, as well as perhaps by the nerve fibres, 
while their physiological connection is maintained through the 
central uniting function of the heart. The organs of sense are 
in this way connected with the brain-centre and with the 
heart. 8 The skull is associated with seven organs of sense, 7 
the two eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils *hnd the tongue. 

The extremities comprise two upper and two lower limbs. 

Each one of the two upper limbs consists of 

Extremities. ... . . ,. . 

five fingers, of four joints each, two pits m 
the elbow and arm, the shoulder-blade, and so on. In like 
manner, the parts of each one of the two legs are to be 

1 Aitareya Aranvaka, 1.5.1.4-6. 

9 Ibid, I. 5.1.3 ; C/. I. 1.2.9 : The heart is the vital centre j the stomach performs the 
nutritive functions. 

9 Ibid, I. 5.1.7. 

* Ibid t II. 1.4.7. 

9 Ibid, II. 4.37-9. “Viditri” : 

9 Ibid , I. 5.1.6. 

’ Ibid, h 5.1.7. 
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iettU||Birated. All these being added to the trunk make 
$ total of one hundred and one. But when the parts of 
the ^extremities are not sepa ra tely counted, the total is 
just twenty-five.' The two thighs consist of two large hones. 11 
A man stands firm on two feet, and animals stand on four. 
Though a man is a biped (dvipada), he is generally placed 
among the quadrupeds (catuspadas). 3 Like men, the birds 
are called bipeds. The tail is the main support of a bird, 
just as the abdomen is that of a man. The left wing of a 
bird is larger than its right wing because it contains one 
feather in excess. 4 A woman is physically weaker than a 
man' because of some organic defect. 5 Upon the whole, the 
human anatomy is the same as that of the beasts and birds. 8 

Physiology .—A living body is a body that is organised, 
and has the vital principle (prana) for its potentiality. 

It must be sharply distinguished from 
purponive order, and a dead " body because a body without life 

as such it is different , , . , , , 

from » dead body or joined to it, so to speak, is but a decay- 
oorp8e ' ing corpse (sarlra). 7 Whereas a living body 

is a self-working mechanism of natuie, a. system, nay, a 
bpdy-politic (to put it figuratively) which is composed of 
several members skilfully joined together or united into a 
complete whole. The members, apart from their corporate 
life, are said to have a distinct place, function, or purpose 
of their own in the organism. Each member is perfect in 
its place, 8 while out of place, it is useless. Besides, each 
member has a function so peculiar to itself that no 
other member can take its place. The eye, for example, 

1 Aitareya Arunyaka, 1. 1.2.7; 1. 1.4. 20-21; I. 2.2.20; etc. 

» fin'd. I. 6,1.8. 

. 5 Ibid, I. 1.2.0; 1. 5.1.1*. 

* fil'd, I. 4.2.6; I. 7.8.9. 

• IWd, I. 4.2.4. 

* fin'd, I. 4.2.8; cp. 11. 1.4.1: what people call the tips of the feet in man are bat 
hoofs and claws in othor anjmala. 

’ Ibid, II. 1.4.11; II. 1.8.13. 

• Ibid, I.-5.1.7. 
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cannot hear, the ear cannot see, the stomach cannot think, 
the mind cannot digest. 1 Thus the functions are distributed 
among the members, as if, on a wise principle of the division 
of labour. Each member exercises its own function inde¬ 
pendently, in harmony and co-operation with other mem¬ 
bers, while the unity of the whole organism is maintained by 
the vital principle. The mouth, for instance, speaks, the nose 
smells, the eye sees, the ear hears, the skin feels, the mind 
thinks, the stomach digests, and the organ discharges virile 
matter.* 


In order to participate in the general function called 
‘ life,’ the relation between the members should not only be 
that of a mere physical contact (to put it in a modern fashion), 
but also that of a physiological connexion. That is to say, 
each member of the organism must be animated by the same 
spirit, and stimulated into activity by the same motive. For, 
as a later thinker, Uddalaka, expounded it, no sooner does 
the animating principle leave a branch of a tree than it begins 
to wither ; 3 or, as Aristotle steadfastly maintained, “ a hand or 
arm when cut off ought not to have applied to it the same 
name which it bears when the same portion of matter is 
varitably an integral pait of the living whole.” 4 It is also 
worth while to bear in mind that according to Mahidasa, all 
the members of an organism are not absolutely necessary for 
its existence. 


Mahidasa seems to have thought that a living body is a 
system which is divisible into a number of 

The five systems into , , ml 

which organic func component systems. The division of these 

tions are to be divided. . . j*_ j iv . • 

systems varies according to the centre in 
reference to which we study the functions of animated 
bodies. Mahidasa tells us that the Sarkaraksyas (“The 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4,3.2-3. 

2 Ibid, II. 4.3.6. 

8 Chfindogya Upani^ud, VI. 11.2. 

4 The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 164. 
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$UgdTsighted ”) meditated on the stomach as Brahroan.the 
Arupis oh the heart, while he himself meditated on the head 
(*.<?., the brain ). 1 But he makes it quite clear in many places 
that he considered the stomach to be the centre of nutritive 
functions, the heart of vital 2 and the head that of psychic 
functions. Thus we may designate them respectively as the 
nutritive centre,.the vital centre, and the intellectual' centrOi 
Prom the gradual embryonic development of man, these 
three centres-are regarded as successive in order of time . 3 ; 

In the name of five-fold air (prana), and with reference to 
the vital centre, Mahidasa divides the physiological functions 
of the body into the following five systems. 

• (1) Prana—The up-breathing or respiratory system. 

(2) Apana—The down-breathing or alimentary system. 

(3) Samana—The back-breathing or metabolism. 

(4) Udana—The out-breathing or special senses. 

(5) VySna—The on-breathing or circulatory system. 

So far as the intellectual centre goes there is one system 
only, namely, the physio-psychological or 

The nerrou* system 

is not separately enu- nervous system, as represented by sight, 
hearing, mind, and speech. This latter sys¬ 
tem is included under the respiratory and alimentary systems 
on the ground that'its existence depends on them. 

Here we must not misconstrue Mahidasa’s doctrine. For 
what he really means is that all the systems are interdepen¬ 
dent, just as the living body is an inter-connected whole—an 
order which is as much purposive as the universe itself. It 
will also be noted that in assigning the name air or breath 
(prapa) to the systems above mentioned, Mahidasa seems to 
have two purposes in view: first, to bring home that' the 
working of the systems depends ultimately on the vital breath; 
and, secondly, to point out that the functions of the body, 

1 Aitaraya Aranyaka, II. 1.4., 5-6. 

• Ibid, I, 1J2.9, 

8 Ibid, II. 1.4. 1-7. 
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such as eating, digestion, excretion, circulation, and the like, 
stand in need of the help of air, or atmospheric pressure, as 
we now say. 

III. Psychology .—The details of MahidSsa’s psychology, 
have already been discussed under the preceding heads. Here 
we have to note just a few points which have not been 
clearly brought out. Mind is that faculty in an organised 
body which thinks . 1 All desires dwell in the mind, for it is 
with the mind that a man conceives all desires . 2 Mind is 
that faculty in us which thinks, wills, and feels. 

All that is thought or conceived in the mind is expressed 
in speech. Thus in order of time, or at least logically, thought 
is always prior to speech . 2 In another place he distinctly 
states that thought and speech are interdependent (vftU me 
manasi pratisthita, mano me vaci pratisthitam ). 4 

IV. Ethics. —In« the background of Mahidasa’s ethics are 
his metaphysics and biological speculations. The former can 
be best understood when it is considered in constant relation 
to the latter. We have to recall in the first place that, accord¬ 
ing to his view, the whole of nature is a system of ends, and 
in the second place, that the self develops gradually in the 
living world (pranabhritsu). The ultimate aim of man’s life, 
and of life as a whole is perfection, which consists of knowledge 
(prajna), bliss (nandana), and immortality (amritatvam). 
The continual advance is one from Life (Prana) to Reason 
(Prajna *), from Prajapati to Brahman, that is to say, from 
bondage to freedom of action . 6 The first and. obvious sign 
of freedom is the power of free bodily movement, the power 
of which the stocks and stones, nay, the plants and herbs 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 4-3-6. 
a Ibid, I. 3 - 2 - 2 . 

8 Ibid, 1. 3-2-6. 

♦ Ibid, II. 7- / 

* Ibid, IT, 6*1-6 : prajflft or prajfifina. “ Sarvantat prajfiffnetrarri, prajfifine prati$thitaiii 
prajfifitietro loka^ prajfi®prati§fchft prajflftnam Brahma." 

• Ibid, II. 1 - 3-1 : “ Karma tadidam karmakritamayarfi pnrt^o, Brahmano lokafc.” 
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(the sth&varas as discriminated from the j an gam as) are 
deprived. The second test of freedom is to be applied 
to the thighs (uru) or the power of generation by means 
of separate sexes, i.e., by mithuna. The next higher test¬ 
is by the stomach (udara), that is, the choice of food and 
power of assimilation, and so on, while the final test is 
applicable only to the head (Sirsah), or to the powers of 
heart and mind ” (hridayam manas), by which a man is 
endowed with knowledge, says what he has known, sees 
what he has known, knows what is to happen to-morrow, 
knows heaven and hell, and desires the immortal by means 
of the mortal. 

The highest in the scale of development is man who alone 
is endowed with the faculty of reason (prajnanena sampan na- 
tama). His highest aspiration is the attainment of the 
immortal by means of the mortal, and his principal means is 
prajnana. In performance of duty lies humanity which is 
the Brahma-world. The highest duty of man is of course the 
contemplation of the Divine manifesting or realising itself 
through various forms and in varying degrees. In order to 
enjoy full freedom, a philosopher or a god must transcend 
in his thought all material conditions of existence, and rise 
above the sensuous. But what is the real significance of his 
phrase, to desire the immortal by means of the mortal 
(martyena amritam Ipsa) ? 

All forms of life eat and drink. All lower animals propa¬ 
gate the species. Even the plants, when they are grown up, 
bear fruits.' This alone cannot be the whole duty of a human 
being who is endowed with the extraordinary faculty of 
reason by cultivating which he can acquire wisdom, build 
up his moral self, and perfect his conduct. This is however 
no reason why we should forego like some of the ascetics the 
legitimate pleasures of the sense, legitimate in so far as these 
are in harmony with the purpose of the whole of nature, that 

1 Aitareya jlvgy&ka, I. 2.4. 14. 
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is, in so far as these subserve the real end for which these are 
meant, and no other. Take, for instance, the question of the 
propriety of marriage on which the opinion of the 
time is divided. Marriage in popular usage of the term 
means the union of father and mother, whereas scientifically 
viewed, it is just the union of “ seed ” with “ blood,” that is, a 
mutual reaction of two forms of heat, energy in its solar 
(Sditya) and its fire (agni) stage of manifestation. 1 The 
Aitareya views expressed in an older document, the Aitareya 
Brahmana (YII. 3. 1), are here worth considering. The 
extract is from the story of Hariscandra, the interest of which 
is that it fully exhibits how the Aitareyas, and with them all 
the Brahman schools, came into sharp conflict with those for 
whom the road to the Brahma-world lay through ascetic 
practices : “ What is filth, what is goat’s skin, what are 

beards, what is penance (in comparison with the son 2 ) ?” 
“ The father always overcomes by a son darkness in large 
measure. The son is the self in whom the father himself 
is reproduced. 3 He is like a vessel carrying ample provision 

of food to the father.The Brahman should desire a son, 

since he himself makes a blameless world. Food is the sub¬ 
sistence of life, protection is afforded by a garment, 4 beauty 
is gold, the animals are marriages, the comrade is wife, 
poverty is the daughter, and the son isT a luminary shining 
in the highest heaven.” 

“ To one without a son the world is (as if) non-existent ” 
(nftputrasya lokAsttti). All the lower animals are conscious 

1 Aitareya Aninvaka, II. 3. 7. 3. 

* “ Kin nu malaift kim ajinam kimu smasriini kirn tapsh ? ” Filth, goat’s skin, beards, 
and penance—these four are the characteristic symbols of an ascetic. But S&yana takes 
them as the characteristic markB of the ‘ four estates/ “ atha malfijina ymafirntapah 
Sabdaih Sy ram acatusta yam vivnkgitam." Of. Buddha’s pronouncement ngainst asceticism: 
44 Kinte dummedha jatfthi, kinte ajina sfltiyfi j Abbhantaran te gahanara bAhiraih pari- 
ma.jja.si | | ". 

1 Safivat putrena pitaro ntyilyan bnliulivih iHinalj, atreiS hi jajfla Stmanafy aa irSvati 
atit&rint. 

4 Saranam hi vdsa. (Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 3. 1). 
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of this truth, and for this reason even a son amongst them 
rides upon the mother and sister in the excitement of 

sexual passions.’’ 

* 

Elsewhere the Aitareyas declared : 

“All human arts, viz., elephant, brass*work, garment, 
works in gold, mule and chariot, are an imitation of Divine 
arts or works of nature. All skilful works that appear 
in this light are to be regarded as arts; self-building is 
one of the arts by which the devotee should so build up his 
self that it. becomes clmndomaya, self-building inclusive of 
the art of reproduction.” ' 

Marriage is a sacred human institution which must be res¬ 
pected by all mortal beings. It is good in so far as it subserves 
the Divine purpose, which is the preservation and better¬ 
ment of the race. All that the Aitareyas wanted to say 
might be summed up in the expression: Live the life of 
nature. The art of self-building or the art of conduct is to 
be based upon the art of the Divine, that is, to be in complete 
accord with the general laws of nature. Nothing is bad in 
its right place, and everything is useless when out of its 
place. Everything gains in value and significance in so far as 
it discharges its proper function and in proportion it con¬ 
tributes to the geheral well-being of the whole system of 
which it is an integral, organic part. The eye, for instance 
is good, as long as it discharges the function of seeing for 
whioh it is intended, and remains an integral part of the 
organism. “The eye cannot hear, the ear cannot see, and 
so on. ” When out of place, it is absolutely useless. Thus 
. Mahid&sa Aitareya and his school left many inferen¬ 
ces relating to practical life to be drawn from their study of 
the human organism or of the constitution and working of 
the physical universe. The family or the society or the state 
should be so constituted that each will appear as an organism 
in whioh all the parts will be harmoniously related together. 
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Each member will be given a free scope for a proper dis¬ 
charge of his or her function, or for the proper use of his or 
her capacity. » 

As for practical life, Mahidasa thought life is altogether 
imperfect and bitter without marriage and children . 1 A 
happy life is said to be that which is lived for a hundred 
years in health, strength, and brightness (indriye, vlryye, 
tejasi). The greatest virtue of man is ; truth (satya), .the. 
flower and fruit of speech. The tongue that utters what 
is hot true dries up and perishes like an uprooted tree.* 
The term truth had a far wider connotation with him than 
with us. Truth means a perfect harmony in conduct be¬ 
tween one’s thought, speech and deed, as in philosophy between 
knowledge and reality. .. - 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, I 3. 4. 12-13. 
s Ibid , TI. 3. 6. 9-10. 



CHAPTER Y 


Of the Thinkers before Udbalaka 


We have seen in the last section that there are few 
problems, so familiar to us in philosophy and natural 
gcience, which Mahidasa did not touch upon. We may 
now conclude on a careful examination 
Mahidssa is ti.e 0 f the mode in which he endeavoured to find 

father of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. the solution of those problems, that it was 

he who prepared the way for almost all the 

thinkers who succeeded him in India, just as, on the other 

hand, it was he who made a profitable and scientific use of 

the earlier types of Vodic thinking. Mahidasa must be 

recognised, therefore, as the father of Indian philosophy. 


Of the thinkers who preceded Uddalaka and came immedi¬ 
ately after Mahidasa, the two most distinghished in history 
are Gargy&yana and Pratardana. There 


Mahid&tsa’s succes¬ 
sors : The character¬ 
istic features of their 
speculations. 


were undoubtedly a great many other think¬ 
ers. It will be presently shown that they 
did not apparently succeed in evolving any 


new system of philosophy. However, they were engaged in 


their own humble way in shaping the destiny of Indian think 


ing. 

The constant topic of discussion among the thinkers of 
Mahidasa’s time was whether the vital or the intelligent is 
the first principle of change. One party, 
headed by Suravira Mapdukeya, the Elder 

The vitahste versus * - 

the psychologists. Sakalya, Raikva, and others maintained that 
the vital principle—Life (Prana)—is the 
highest principle in man, and in the world of generation at 
large, while the other party, headed by Badhva, S&ndilya, and 
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others, contended that the highest principle is the intelligent 
principle—Brahman. And Mahidasa, as we have seen, tried 
to reconcile the two views by teaching that the soul is the 
manifestation of life, and indeed in essence, just life. But 
whenever there arose occasion for him to pronounce judgment 
upon the relative importance of the two principles, he was 
inclined in favour of the vital. 1 

The view of thinkers who preceded Uddalaka can he 
summarised as follows :— 


I. SuravIra-Sakalya. 

First of all, it was stoutly maintained hy Suravlra 
Mandukeya that the vital breath is the beam . 2 The 
argument came from the Elder Sakalya, 
Surttvira MSi.icliikeya who held the same view on the ground that 

and Sthavira Saka- 

lya. the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the 

breath, in short, the whole self or whole 
tabernacle of individual existence rests ultimately on the 
vital principle . 3 

Manuukeya-Kauntharavya. 

This brings us to consider other thinkers—Hrasva Man¬ 
dukeya and Kauutharavya. In their views are embodied 
the germs of the later physiological theory, that seed is formed 
from marrow as marrow from bone. In 
Hrasva Mai.idfikcya Hrasva Mandukeya’s enumeration the parts of 
and Kaunu.aravya, our body are altogether 720, 4 while according 

to Kauntharavya, these are 1,080 in all . 5 
However that may be, the Elder Sakalya and Kauntharavya 
fully agreed in viewing the higher self in man as consisting 
of sight, hearing, aesthetic faculty , 6 mind, and speech. 

Raikva. 

Of this class of thinkers. Raikva must be said to be the 
chief of all. From a brief account of his life given in the 

1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. I. 4. 9-15. s Ibid, III, 1. 4. 1. 

" Ibid, III. 2. 1. I. * Ibid, III. 2. 1. 4, 8 Ibid, III. 2. 2. 7. 

9 lbid } HI. 2. 1. 5; III. 2. 2. 8. Their category for aesthetic faculty is chhandau or 
harmony. 


12 
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Raikva’8 doctrine. 


Chandogya Upanisad we learn that he lived under the patro¬ 
nage of King Mahavrisas. 1 The part of the country where 
he lived became famous under the name of Raikva-parna 
villages. Raikva was a far-famed teacher in his time. 2 

As regards his philosophical views, they bear a close relation 
to the doctrine of “ Anila.” For Raikva, as for 
“ Anila,” the fundamental fact is Air (Viiyu). 
But there is again this difference between them. “Anila” held 
that the principle is one : Raikva, that the principles are two— 
Air as energy with relation to the universe, and the Vital Breath 
with regard to man. But Air and the Vital Breath are with 
Raikva identical in substance. When lire is extinguished, 
he said, it goes into air; when the sun goes down, it goes into 
air; when the moon goes down, it goes into air; and when 
water dries up, it goes into air. Similarly, when a man 
sleeps, speech, sight, hearing, mind—all these active faculties 
go (to be absorbed) into the vital breath. 1 

II. Badhva. 

Opposed to the view, that the vital principle is the first 
principle of things, was the view, that that 
doctrine. principle is the conscious principle. Among 1 

the earlier supporters of this latter view, the 
name of Badhva ought to be mentioned first. 

According to Badhva, the animating principle of the body 
is the corporeal or animal soul, the essence of which is the 
incorporeal or noetic soul, comprising sight, hearing, aesthe¬ 
tic faculty, mind, and speech. 4 Badhva goes the length of 
maintaining that the incorporeal, conscious principle in us 
is what the solar essence is to the universe. Thus he takes 
the solar essence to signify the soul of the universe, namely, 
that, soul which is in this earth, in heaven, air, ether, water, 
herbs, trees, moon, stars, in fact, in whatsoever that exists. 


1 Chandogya Upatii$ad, IV. 2.5. 

* Ibid, IV. 1. 4. * Ibid, IV. 2. 5. 


Ibid, III. 2. 3. M3. 
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This soul must be viewed under all conditions as Brahman, 
the conscious, teleological principle of the universe. 

Sanbilya. 

Par more important, as far more advanced in abstraction, 
are Sandilya’s speculations about God and Soul. We learn 
on the authority of Pravahana Jaivali that the nick-name 
of Sanclilya was Udara-Sandilya.' He was a disciple of 
Atidhanvan Saunaka, who taught him that like ether (akasa), 
Brahman is greater than the great, and without limit. It 
should be borne in mind that this statement of Jaivali is in 
perfect agreement with the doctrine of Sandilya which is 
frequently quoted in the Vedanta texts'- as Sandilya-Vidyil . 3 
A later book of aphorisms on the doctrine of Faith or Devotion 
(Bhakti) is ascribed to &andilya.‘ Whether the tradition that 
Silndilya is the originator of Bhaktiviida is true is reserved 
for discussion elsewhere. 

As a fitting introduction to his main theory, Sandilya dis¬ 
posed of the question why a knowledge of 

His doctrine oi faith. ■» ■» . i • * tt* j * 

the absolute being is necessary. His motive 
was religious philosophical. It is indispensable that we should 
form a definite and clear idea of the nature of the absolute 
being, inasmuch as without such an idea it is impossible 
for us to be free from doubt, to elevate our moral being or 
attain eternal life. In bis own words, a man is a creature of 
will (kratumaya). As he wills or believes here, so will he be 
hereafter. He should therefore have this will and belief:— 
That God (Brahman), in the first place, is all that is. In 
God the universe has its origin, consummation and existence. 
He whose teleological aspect is intelligence , 5 he whose mecha¬ 
nical aspect is life , 6 whose form is light , 7 whose will is true, 
whose nature is infinite and all-pervading like space, he from 

1 Chandogya Upanigad, I. 9. 2-3. * Vedanta-sutra, III. 3. 31. 

3 Cf. “ aha Saudi 1 yah Sandilyah.” Chfindogya Upani§ad, III. 14. 4. 

♦ Sfindilya Sutras, translated by E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1878. 

5 Manomayali. 0 Prana-sarirah. 7 BhJrupah. 
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whom all works, all desires, all odours, all tastes proceed, he 
who embraces within his infinite nature all existences, who 
does not speak and has no partiality, 1 such a Divine, absolute 
being is indeed God. 

Secondly, that in relation to man the absolute being is 
the soul within our heart, smaller than a 
soni is the Divine grain of rice, smaller than a grain of barley, 

element in man. ^ o v 

smaller than a mustard seed, and greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than all these 
worlds. 

And thirdly, that we shall obtain him from whom all 

Realisation of the works > all desires, all odours and all tastes 
Divine nature is the proceed, and who is the soul within our 

supreme end ot man s * 3 

lifp - heart, the smallest of the small, the greatest 

of all that is great. 2 

III. Satyakama Jabala. 

Among the immediate successors of Mahidasa, Philalethes 
Jabala deserves to he considered before all. 
kfejahsin and udd/u The Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad provides us 
with a list of six teachers, headed by Udda- 
laka Aruni. The list is spurious; in it Jabala is represented 
as the last of the six, and also as the disciple of a Janaki 
Ayasthuna.® As we learn from an older document in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, 4 Jabala’s teacher was Gautama Hari- 
drumata, and not Janaki Ayasthuna. Even in another list 
of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, 5 Jabala 
is mentioned as an earlier thinker. This view is warranted 
by the close inter-connexion which exists between the 
doctrine of Jabala and the philosophy of Mahidasa. 

1 Anfidara^. 

* Chffndcgya Upanigad, III. 15. 1-4 

a Bfihad Aranyaka Upanisad, VI. 3. 7-11; e/. Ibid, IV. 1. 6, where Janaka alludes to 
J&bSla’s conception of Mind (manas) as Brahman. 

4 Ohffndogya Upanisad, IV. 4. 3. foil. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 6. 2: “ Uddfilakayana from JSbSl&yana.” 
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The fundamental assumption in which Jabala stands 
nearest to Mahidasa is that the vital principle is the highest 
principle in man. Even their expressions are the same. 
Jabala’s doctrine exhibits a crude notion of the immortality 
of soul, and the trinity of God. Such a notion was but an 
historic derivation from Mahidasa’s philosophy. 

Jabala thought there is in the corporeal form an incor¬ 
poreal person (Purusa)—the soul or the 
cawiew of 8 C the ta, pro- immortal, fearless Brahman. When a man 
HghTto'iight?’ 1 ' fr ° m dies, this soul in him, made up of light 
(Jyotismat) as it is, goes to light, thence to 
day, from day to the bright half of the moon, from that to the 
six months when the sun goes to the north, thence to the 
year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, and 
from the moon to the lightning. There is a super-human 
soul (purusa=person) that receives the human soul, and es¬ 
corts it to Brahman, the Supreme Being. In short, soul 
conceived as a luminous form, passes from light to light, from 
the light lesser, to the light greater, till it is merged or 
absorbed in Brahman, who is the eternal source of all life and 
light. This is the path of the gods, the path that leads 
to Brahman. , 


IY. Jaiyali. 

Silaka of Salavat!, Dalbhya of the school of Cikita, Pra- 
vahana Jaivali, King of Paiicala, are described in the Chando- 
gya Upanisad as three contemporaries . 1 The same Upanisad 
refers to a discussion held between them 
touching the origin of the world. Silaka 
found the solution of this great problem in 
water; Dalbhya in heaven ; and Jaivali in space or ether 
(akSsa). Moreover, in support of his theory, that from 
infinite space proceed and to it return all existing things, 


Jaivali and his con 
temporaries. 


1 OhSndogya Upanisad, I 8. 1. 
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Jaivali quoted an ancient view, from which it follows that he 
was born later than Udara Sandilya, 1 Not only that. As a 
thinker, Jaivali came even after Philalethes Jabala. Our 
main authority for Jaivali’s views is an interesting dialogue 
put into the mouth of Jaivali and Uddalaka Aruni. 2 3 


The points noteworthy in connection with Jaivali’s 
speculations are three in number. These are,—( I) the doctrine 
of the immortality of soul ; (2) the first philosophic recogni- 
„„ , ,, , ticn of the popular belief in rebirth and 

tures of .laivaii’s retribution,—in heaven and hell ; and (3) 

the virtual denial of soul and its immortality 
in lower animals. But, on the whole, his speculations 
presuppose Jabala’s doctrine of immortality and remind 
us of the views of such Vedic seers as “ Damana ” and 
“Mfirdhanvan.” 1 ’ 


Thus according to Jaivali’s view, when a man dies, his 
friends carry him, i.e., the dead body, to the 
.•nfwf-w’ouho^o'ir’’ funeral place, where it is consigned to 
fire, from which it came originally into 
being. 

Now if lhat man be one of those wise, godly and saintly 
philosophers who ha*d deep insight into the reality of things, 
and who as forest-dwellers cultivated faith and practised the 
inner culture of intellect, his soul as a luminous form passes 
from light to light, from the light lesser to 

tran T B cen,iontaTtui. or the u S ht grater, exactly in the same way as 
described by Jabala, until it reaches Brahman, 
the Divine Being. This is the path of the gods, the path that 
leads to Brahman. In other words, this is the process onward, 
carrying the soul up to immortality, as distinguished from 
metempsychosis. 


1 Ohandogya, 9, 1,3. 

2 Ibid , V. 3. 1 ff. Cf. Brihfttl Arnnynka, VI. 2. 

3 Rig-veda, X. 16 ; 1. 5 ; X. 88, 
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Secondly, if that man he one of those worldly men who 
performed sacrifices, and works of public 

Thu mundane soul. . 

utility arm practised penances, his soul goes 
to smoke, thence to night, from night to the dark half of 
. the moon, from that to the six months when the sun goes 
to the south. His soul does not reach the year, but goes 
straight off to the world of the fathers, from that to the 
ethereal region, and from that to the moon. Having 
dwelt there till the reward of his good works is consumed, 
his soul returns to the region of ether, from that to air 
(atmosphere). Having become air, it becomes smoke; 
having become smoke, it becomes mist; having become mist, 
it becomes cloud ; having become cloud, it comes down as 
rain. Then it is horn as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. These are eaten by men as food ; from 
food is formed the seed; from seed, the germ; from that it 
is at last horn as a man, and so on. Here again is this 
distinction. If that man’s conduct was good, he will 
attain the birth of a Brahman, of a warrior, or of a trader; 
and if otherwise, lie rnav be born as a dog, or a hog, or a 
Candala. This is the path of average worldly men, the ascent 
and descent, as it were, which brings the soul back to a new 
round of mundane existence. 

Thirdly, should that man be one of those who were in 
the habit of, or in any way associated with, 

TIjo infernal soul. . ,. ...... . .. , . 

steahng gold, drinking* spirits, violating the 
teacher’s bed, or killing a Brahman, the soul is doomed 
to hell. So far as to men. 

Fourthly, with regard to lower creatures, deprived as 
they are of the higher self or soul, the door 

Thu animal soul. L . . 

or immortality is closed to them. It may he 
said of them that they continually “ live and die,” and 
nothing more. 
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In this quaint fancy of Jaivali's there is nothing more- 
to comment upon than the ethical bearing 
of T jSv 0 aH’Bd l oc^rino UK or mora l consequence of his doctrine of 
immortality. There is implied in his doctrine 
something of a Socratic maxim, such as knowledge is virtue. 
But Jaivali would insist that knowledge is not the only 
virtue, it being just one of many. That is to say, knowledge 
or inner enlightenment, taken by itself, is not enough. The 
argument practically comes to this. Knowledge cannot be 
regarded as virtue in itself, unless it be coupled with the 
higher moral condition of soul, and consistent throughout 
with man’s spiritual outlook on life. Jaivali tends to main¬ 
tain in the same breath that such an ideal life as this is not 
within the reach of those who are not wholly detached from 
the world. The best that a worldly man can possibly do is 
to observe the rules of outward morality, and to be pious 
patriotic, and spiritually minded. Jaivali by his doctrine 
of immortality and general eschatological theory tried to 
answer the question why the world of generation is never 
full. Further, these afforded a metaphysical basis for his rules 
against the “ five fires of immoral conduct (panc&gni).” 

“ Hence let a man take care to himself. 1 A man who 
steals gold, who drinks spirits, who dishonours his Guru’s 
bed, who kills a Brahman, these four fall, and as a fifth 
he who associates with them. But he who thus knows the 
five fires is not defiled by sin even though he associates 
with them. He who knows this is pure, clean, and obtains 
the world of the blessed.” Herein one can trace the origin 
of Parsvanatha’s doctrine of four-fold restraint (caujjama 
sariivara), Mahavira’s five great vows (paiiea mahSvvayas) 
and of Buddha’s five moral precepts (panca-sllas). 

1 Chftndogya Up. V. 10. 8-10. Max Mtiller’8 translation: ‘Let a man take care 
to himself* is not a literal translation of Jugupsati.* The commentators suggest “fear** 
(vlbhatseta) or “hate” (ghtfnl bhavet). “Fear, therefore (such a wretched statebf 
existence),’* would seem rather nearer the mark. 



CHAPTER VI. 


V. Gargyayana. 1 

Jmvali’s speculations on the fate of soul after death occur 
again, with certain variations, yet on the whole with the same 

jaivaii and car- P ur P ose > in th « Kausitaki Upanisad, in' a 
(fysyana. dialogue between Gargyayana and Uddiilaka. 

There is involved in Jaivali’s speculations, we saw, the dis¬ 
tinction so sharply drawn between the two main roads by 
which souls proceed on their destined course. The roads are 
described in the Chandogya Upanisad as the Deva-yana and 
the Pitri-yana ; they are sometimes called the right and the 
left, or the southern and the northern. Prof. Max Muller 
observes that “ The northern or left road, called also the path 
of the Devas, passes on from light and day to the bright half 
of the moon: the southern or right road, called also the path 
of the fathers, passes on from smoke and night to the dark 
half of the moon. Both roads therefore meet in the moon, 
but diverge afterwards. While the northern road passes 
by the six months when the sun moves < towards the north, 
through the sun, (moon) and the lightning to the world of 
Brahman, the southern passes by the six months when the sun 
moves towards the south,. to the world of the fathers, the 
ether, and the moon.” 1 “The great dilference, however, be¬ 
tween the two roads is that while those who travel on the. 
former do not return again to a new life on earth, but reach 

in. the end a true knowledge of the unconditioned Brahman, 

* 

. i The full name of Gffrgyftyaija is Cifcra Gargyayana. The name is spelt also as 
GSrgyjSya^i and Gftngyftyaiji. Prof. Weber in his Indische Studien (I. 395, II. 395) adopts 
tioth the forms. Prof. Cowell prefers GSiigyftyani to Gfirgyftyapi. Here we have followed 
the authority of the Brihad Ava^yaka Upanisad (IV. 6. 2): “ GSrgyftyaga from 

Udcisiakftyana.” In the Kausitaki Upanisad (I. 1-2) G3rgySyai?a is mentioned as a 
contemporary and teacher of UddSlaka. Like Jaivaii, GSrgyffyana was of a warrior family. 
Nothing more is known of his life. 

8 8. B. E., Vol. I, p. 272. 

13 
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those who pass on to the world of the fathers and the moon 
return tp earth to be born again and again.” 

According to Jaivali and Gargyayana, there are these two 
paths open to men after death—that of immortality, and that of 
mortality or metempsychosis. The godly men who travel on 
the former reach finally the Ideal world, the world of Brahman, 
while the average men who pass by the latter are reborn on 
this earth, according to their deed and thought, as a worm, an 
insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a bear, a serpent a tiger, a man, 
or as something of the kind. 1 

Though there is in regard to the problem of future existence 
so close a resemblance as between Jaivali 
tion B af y to a soui, fl and and Gargyayapa, the main task which the 
answers. latter set himself to fulfil was rather to 

answer the more serious question, viz., who am I ?* 

To this question Gargyayana’s answer was : 8 “ I am a living 
body, consisting of fifteen parts, brought forth originally from 
the moon who orders the seasons, and is the home of my 
ancestors. That is to say, I am he who is connected by blood 
and traditions with the long line of ancestors through the 
father’s seed. The seed itself was called forth into existence 
in the father’s body by the elemental forces. The father was 
then a living energetic man, when he was united with the 
mother, and the seed was through a natural process trans¬ 
ferred from him to her. In this manner I was born in a 
family of men so that I might acquire the knowledge of 
Brahman, the Divine being.” 

“What Brahman is, that am I.” 4 This is apparently the 

The identity of Soul sim P le metaphysical answer offered to the 
“noe the Diviae 8B ' T ues, tion by Gargyayana. But in finding an 
answer for one question, he had to face these 
two separate questions—Who is he ? and Who am I ? 


1 Kausltaki Upanifad, I. 2. 
* lbid t I, 2. 


* Ibid, I. 0. 
Ibid, 1.6. 
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The generic chafac 
t er of soul. 


Brahman. 


First, as to “ Who ami”? said Gargy&yana, “I am a 
season (ritu, animus, caloric energy), a child 
of the seasons, brought forth from the womb 
of endless space, and generated from light or 
luminous Brahman. 1 In short, I am tyam, meaning he who 
is from Brahman.” 

Who is Brahman? He is light, the luminous, golden 
germ, 2 the primal form of heat, which is the origin of the 
year (seasons, time-principle), the past, the 
present, the all. 8 In short, Brahman is sat, 
i.e.. Being or existent. 4 “Iam from Brahman, Brahman is 
Being, I am, therefore, Being.” 

What is Being or existent ? It is that which is different 
from the gods—such as Fire, Air, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati 5 — 
and from pranas—living beings. 6 In relation to Being 
Gargyayana insisted on the conception of 
the gods and animated bodies as tyam, 
meaning that which is from Being. Here 
is implied again the logical syllogism : the 
gods and pranas are from Brahman, Brahman is Being, the 
gods and pranas are, therefore, Being. It follows that Brahman 
is not only sat, but both sat and tyam —Being and all that is 
derived therefrom. In truth, then, Brahman is all that is 
(sarvamidam). 7 

We imagine Gargyayana proceeded on these assumptions 
to conceive two sets of two Brahma-worlds. 
In the first set are the world of Brahman 
the universal spirit and that of Brahman the individual 
spirit; in the second set are the world of Brahman the 
unconditioned and that of Brahman the conditioned. 


The Divine being is 
both aat and tyam — 
Universal and indivi¬ 
dual. 


Two Brahma-worlds. 


1 Kaufttaki U pan it?ad, 11.6. 
»-* Ibid, T. 6, 

• Ibid , L 6. 


5 Ibid, I. 3. 
8 Ibid, I. 3. 
7 Ibid , I. 7. 
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' Following the line of thought of “ Paramesthin,” and to 
■ ' . a certain extent, that of Mahidasa, Gar- 

world of generation, gyayana understood by the world of umver- 

It is incompatible ' . __ , 

with his Doctrine of sal spirit, Water, and by that of individual 
1m.nonni.t3. spirit, what we may call intelligible corpore¬ 

ality. There is no difference of kind between the universal 
spirit and the individual. For the former is conceived to be 
a primal form of heat, the latter a form of ritu ; both are in 
essence heat. Thus it is implied in this wholly mechanical 
conception of the universe that primal heat is the unchanging 
principle of all change. By the power of primal heat, water— 
the eternal imperishable substance—is developed from “the 
potential stage of existence ” (tnanasa) to that of “ completed 
actuality ” (caksusa). Before water can become evolved into 
multitude of developed forms, it has to pass through various 
stages, and in this connexion Gargyayana felt like Mahidasa 
the necessity of introducing the gods—Fire, Air, Varuna, 
Indra, Prajapati—as the intermediaries. We understand 
with Gargyayana that the cosmic matter water in itself 
is eternal, imperishable and that the cosmic energy heat in 
itself is unchanging, indestructible. In other words, the 
world of generation is actually existent, and eternally present. 
And yet we do not see clearly enough how Gargyayana can 
eliminate the notion of mutability from that of immortality. 

Here the position of Gargyayana may be approached from 
two points of view, viz., that of the changing 
point. individual, and that of the changing 

universe. As long as the caloric energy 
which informs a particular intelligible corporeality can 
maintain itself as such in the continual change from the 
coming-to-be into the ceasing-to*be so long there is 
metempsychosis for the individual; and as soon as that 
energy is completely absorbed into the universal 


1 Kau^utaki Cpani§ad, I. 3, 
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spirit—the primal fprm of heat—the individual attains 
immortality. 

We may make this admission with Gsrgyayana that, front 
the one point of view, the immortality of the Variable parti¬ 
cular is but its total absorption into the relatively invariable 
universal. Our difficulty is, the immortal life being tlilik 
attained, how to conceive it preserved from the smuggling, 
deceitful hands of mutation or change ? For it is in the 
very nature of the universal spirit to render itself actual and 
effectual in the individual. Such being the case, the difference 
that can be conceived to subsist between the two notions of 
metempsychosis and immortality is nothing but this. In ; the 
case of metempsychosis the change takes place from the 
particular to the particular, while in the case of immortality 
the change is from the individual to the universal. More^ 
over, in the former case some sort of continuous personal 
identity is conceivable, while in the latter case, it is not. Thus 
the fact remains that the universal is not immune 
from mutation. 

In the second set of two Brahman worlds are 
included the world of Brahman the uncon* 
semg ami chauge. ditloned, and that of Brahman the con¬ 
ditioned. By the former Gargyayana meant, we may take 
it, “ the non-temporal, unchanging realm of absolute exis¬ 
tence,” and by the latter, “ the temporal, changing cycle of 
merely relative being.” Strictly, however, the latter com¬ 
prises - the first set of two Brahma-worlds which we might 
perhaps describe here, for convenience ’ sake, as the heavenly 
world and the world of man. 

In the Kausitaki Upanisad 1 we have from Gargyayapa a 
semi-mythical, semi-philosophical description of the heavenly 
world, as contrasted with the world of man. It will not be 
an exaggeration to say that this particular conception of 

1 Kan?itaki, I. 3-5. 
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G&rgyayarta deserves the name of “ a philosophical romance,” 
couched for the most part in allegorical terms. It is difficult to 
read into these terms which he employs the exact meaning they 
conveyed to him. Perhaps much more or perhaps much less 
was meant by these terms than we can make out now with our 
limited knowledge. We are forced to realise the difficulty of 
judging Gargyayana, born as we are too late, or it may be, too 
soon, to be able to place ourselves wholly at his point 
of view. 

What little seems obvious to us is that in assigning to the 
heavenly world these two predicates—undecaying and uncon* 
querable—(vijara, aparajita), Gargyayana kept in his mind 
something of a sharp antagonism between the world of con¬ 
crete existents (pranah) on one hand, and that of the gods 
(devas) on the other. The former is in its nature mutable, 
while relatively to it the latter is of an immutable nature. 
Eeducing, then, all our concepts pertaining to the world of 
generation to these two opposite correlatives—the mutable and 
the immutable, we might perhaps hold with Gargyayana that 
there is a third, so to speak, which is different from either and 
yet embraces them both. This is what was called the world 
of absolute existence which in itself is neither this nor that— 
Brahman the uriconditioned, who is neither good nor 
evil, neither death nor immortality, in fact, to use a familiar 
expression of Mahidasa, who is beyond the yes and no of 
language, 3 beyond all contradictions, beyond all correlatives, 
beyond all descriptions. This is the perfect model of which 
the soul must be a perfect copy. It is this Brahman the un¬ 
conditioned towards whom soul, the knower of Brahman, 
should advance by being trained to the highest excellence, 
by shaking ofE, as Gargyayana puts it, the good and the evil, 
by looking at all pairs of correlative opposites—day and night, 
joy and sorrow, etc., with perfect indifference.* 

1 Aitareya’AraQyaka, II. 3. 8. 4. 

* Kauaitaki Up&ni$ad, I, 4. 
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Now in taking the world of generation as a whole, and on 
contrasting it, if any contrast is possible, with the Ideal world, 
we find ourselves again in the midst of the same opposites from 
which Gargyayana‘always recoiled. The one is characterised 
throughout by change and multiplicity, the other is not. 
It is reasonable to allow that to render the world of genera¬ 
tion intelligible we require a ground beyond it, namely, that 
which has just the opposite attributes. But the question 
arises, how to connect the one with the other ? If we sepa¬ 
rate them widely, how can we solve the problem P Is it pos¬ 
sible, following Gargyayana, to postulate first the realm of 
change, then, by a second process of thought, to take the 
world of absolute existence as starting point and from it de¬ 
duce the world of change ? Is this deductive construction of 
absolute existence justifiable? In what way can the world of 
Brahman the unconditioned and the world of Brahman the 
conditioned be brought into the closest possible connexion ? 

It has to be acknowledged that the gulf between the world 
of absolute existence and the world of gene- 
His failure. ration is too wide to bridge over so easily. 

Being fully aware of the difficulty in connecting the one with 
the other except in Idea, Gargyayana interposed—and we learn 
from our authority that Plato did the same—the soul and 
space as intermediaries. It is then doubtful in Gargyayana, 
as in Plato, if the world of generation is necessarily impli¬ 
cated in the realm of absolute being. Here the position of 
Gargyayana is so exactly similar to the position of Plato 
that nothing perhaps would be better than that we 
should quote Prof. Adamson with regard to the latter. 
“His nearest approach thereto is in the correlation h4 
quite empirically makes between Reason ( vov$ = prajfia) 1 

the one function of which is the contemplation of the Ideas,* 
.and soul. Reason, he tells us, is in soul; he almost 

K»u$itaki TJpanigad, I. 5* I A 7* , 
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lays down the general proposition that reason is actualized 
only in soul. The indestructibility of soul doubtless enables 
it thus to serve as that concrete in which the eternal reason 
Is made actual.”' 


The knower of Brahman should advance towards Brah¬ 
man. This proposition enables us to see further resemblance 
between Gargyilyana and Plato. For, in the first place, both 
of them contemplated some finest distinction between the 
eternal Reason and Soul. So, in the second place, both, as 
we know, generalised soul and conceived it to be the principle 
df all change. In order to clear up our position, we quote 
once again Prof. Adamson. “ But now and again, one must 
say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed that in the process 
by Which the principle of change unfolds itself it follows 
the direction prescribed in and by contemplation of the Ideas. 
But the soul shares also the nature of the mutable; and in 
this finally Plato has to find a solution for that deviation from 
the perfect model which cannot but be allowed in the world of 

generation; so much so, indeed, that, as we saw,. he is 

ready even to distinguish between the good and the bad soul. 
Finally, the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy 
of absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that are 
So far foreign to its own nature.” 2 

First Ideal Theory in India - 


. On taking leave of Gargyayana’s doctrine of immortality, 
we should call attention to the fact that it is 
po^trinp P c>f 0 iramort^ not in the history of post-Vedic thought 
h *f‘ altogether new. The root conceptions of 

which it was a development in the fullest sense are to be 
found in the thoughts of his predecessors. As a matter 


of fact, Mahidasa and Jaivali were the principal sources from 
yrhicb Gargyayapa drew largely the materials for his thought. 


1 The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. J3I. 
a Ibid, p. 132. 
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Yet it must be conceded, in justice to Gargyayana, that 
he made the doctrine of Immortality entirely his own 
by giving a definite form to it. It was chiefly at the 
hands of Gargyayana that the doctrine of Immortality 
came to occupy so prominent a place in Indian philo¬ 
sophy. Even those who are fascinated by the Buddhist 
conception of Buddha Amitabha and of Sukhavati, the 
Buddhist Land of Bliss or Paradise cannot hut note with profit 
Gargyayapa’s conception of Brahman as Amitaujas (of 
infinite radiance) and his eternal abode. 

One may rightly question whether we are justified in 
attaching any very great importance to Gargyayana’s doctrine 
of Immortality for its own sake. Ear from 
incipient Plato of that. In truth, the importance of his doc¬ 
trine of Immortality lies in the intimate 
relation in which it stands to his theory of Ideas. In 
Gargyayana, these two—the doctrine of Immortality and 
the theory of Ideas—are so closely connected that it is 
impossible to separate them. The doctrine of Immortality 
is historically the basis of the theory of ideas, whereas logi¬ 
cally the former is but a deduction from the latter. If 
originality be denied to Gargyayana on the side of his doctrine 
of Immortality, it does not materially affect his position as an 
original thinker, the incipient Plato of India, on the side of 
his theory of Ideas. Gargyayana’s was, so far as evidence goes, 
the first ideal theory in India. It must be carefully noted 
that in his phraseology the word Idea (manasa) does not 
convey the Platonic sense of the eternal relation of things 
but just the existence of a thing as an idea in the divine mind 
before its actualisation. 

Turning at last to Gargyayana’s theory of Ideas, we 
have to confess, at the outset, that it is 
The theory of ideas. ^ within our power to bring out from 

his scanty expressions anything beyond a few fundamental 
points which are as follows : 

14 
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In the first place, the general problem with which his Ideal 
theory is concerned seems to have been the 
MriSdsg» n »nd os^a" life °f soul an d i ts relation to reason (prajn&). 
ya?a ' It is moreover the point in which Gargyayana 

was chiefly indebted to Mahidasa, and yet came into direct 
conflict with him. But it is in the light of this conflict 
between the two thinkers that we can best read where the 
real defect of each is. 

From the metaphysical position which he assumed, Mahi¬ 
dasa was driven to the conception of soul as a part of actuality, 
i.e., change or process. According to him, what is given in 
the life of soul within the world of generation is not so much 
an object known as the mode of cognition. Thus he was 
led to view every mental fact in the light of an act of cogni¬ 
tion. Further, in accordance with his view, we should try 
to understand not what we know, but how we know. In fact 
Mahidasa maintains that soul as a principle of all change 
lends its name to the active exercise of the function of reason 
(prajnana) which is directly connected with the mode of cog- 
. nition, and only indirectly connected through it with the object 
cognised. In this respect, he drew no distinction of kind 
between abstract reasoning and sense-perception. 

Just the reverse was the conclusion reached by Gargyayana. 
For according to him our concern should be not so much how 
we know as what we do know or ought to know. According 
to him, the essence of the life of soul is eternal Idea 
(mfinasa) in contemplation and actualisation of which is the 
true function of reason (prajna). Soul has three names, 
which are expressive of the three aspects under which the 
absolute being is conceived by a finite mind. The masculine 
name is obtainable, i.e., can be represented, by vital breath or 
life (pranena), the feminine name by speech or language 
(vftca), and the neuter name by mind or thought (manasS). 
Under the masculine aspect, GSrgy&yapa held in common 
with Mahidasa that soul is in essence but life itself. But 
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it is the neuter or neither-masculine-nor-feminine name which 
•brings us nearest to the realm of pure idea, through idea 
human to idea divine. In the scale of ideas, the lowest are the 
joy, delight and offspring, obtainable, i.e., can be actualised, 
by way of reproduction, and the highest is the idea of absolute 
existence by way of philosophic contemplation. Locomotion, 
action, sight, sound, odour, taste, touch, thought—all these are 
in various measures hut divine ideas translated into the terms 
of actuality ; all these therefore belong to the x’ealm of divine 
ideas, to soul the divine in man. For Gargyiiyana the really 
existent are ideas, although not in the Platonic sense of 
relations but things, and the function of reason has meaning—is 
existent, only through its realisation of the various shades of 
ideas • the mode of cognition exists only for the sake of ideas. 
According to him, as eternal reason in man is directly 
connected with the object known or idea realised, and connected 
only indirectly through it with the mode of cognition. Lastly 
there lies in the background of Gargyayana’s theory of Ideas 
the identification of knowledge with real existence. 

Ethics. —Gargyayana’s ethical doctrine is generally on the 
same level with that of Jaivali save where he strikes a 
loftier note by his lofty metaphysic. As conceived by him, 
the highest duty of man, or the only duty of the divine 
philosopher, is to copy the perfect model of absolute being 
known by the contemplation of eternal idea. For this he 
must be above all distinctions which obtain in the world 
and society, and must abandon all works and sacrifices which 
have nothing but material gains or heavenly joys in view. 
Gftrgyayana unlike Mahidasa found no coordinating link 
between the transcendental order and practical life save in 
the generic character of soul, the contemplator of absolute 
being. However, as for practical life, he maintains that 
the best thing is to act according to the Divine purpose as 
manifested in the phenomena of nature. For nothing is good 
which conflicts with that purpose. Thus it is implied that • 
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a knowledge of the constitution of the visible world, 1 no less 
than the study of the physiology of man, 2 will at once reveal 
the art of building cities, governing kingdoms, and regulating 
life and society. Art is no art unless it actualises what is in the 
Divine mind, or in other words, the Divine purpose is realised 
in and through it. Accordingly, all objective knowledge must 
be deduced from the idea of the universal being. 

This idealistic conception of art implied in Gargyayana’s 
expression “ manasl pratirupa caksusl,” “ the visible or 
actual is but a reflection of the mental,” is different from 
and yet follows closely on the line of Aitareya philosophy 
which regards all human arts, including the art of generation, 
as an imitation in some way of the works of nature, the 
Divine arts. “The Divine arts,” the Aitareyas proclaim, 
“are praised as arts indeed. All human arts, vis., brass-work, 3 
garment, works in gold, 2 and such toys as elephant, mule 
and chariot, appear to be but a reproduction of nature. 4 All 
skilful works that appear in this light are to be known as arts, 
self-building is comprised in those arts by which the Yajamana 
should so build up his self that it becomes chandomaya, 5 
endowed with harmony, i.e., in tune with the whole of nature, 
or vedamaya, endowed with intelligence as Sayana interprets 
the same. The generation of offspring is such an art. 8 ” 

1 Kau§tiak* Upaniyad, I. 3. 

2 Cf. Brihad Araiiyaka Upanisad, IV, 3. 38; IV. 4. 22. Note the conception of state as 
an organism of seven limbs in Kautiliya Artha-Sfistra, VI. I. See for other references 
Banerjea’s “ Public Administration in Ancient India,” p. 63. 

3 S&yana takes Kamsa in the sense of darpanah, mirror. 

* Hiranyani = Suvarnftbharanfini (SSyana). • 

6 All Br5hman schools took tho same view of art, “ Yadvai pratirupam 

tacchilpam,” i.e. t “whatever is a facsimile is art” (Satapatha Bi\, III. 2. 1.5); “ dival? 
fcilpam avatatam,” i.e., “art has descended from heaven ” (Taittirlya Br., II. 7. 15). See 
other references collected by Pandit Satyabrata SSmasrami in his Aitareyfflocanam, p. 1 17, 
Aitareya Brfthmana, IV. 

• Aitareya Brfihmana, V.I. 5.1; “ Silp&ni Samsanti devasilpSni etes&ui vai SilpaijAm 
anukjiti ha Silpam adhigamyate hast! kaihso vfiso hiranyam asvatarl ratlialj SilpAni. 
Silpam lulsmin adhigamyato ya evara veda yadeva SilpAni. AtmasariiskptirvAva SilpAni 

chandomayam v* etair yajamftna AtmSnara ssmskurute.” The above rendering is rather 

free, and condensed. 
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Thus the Aitareya conception affords on the whole a 
mechanical, not to say a materialistic, explanation of art as 
teaching that art is but an imitation of nature, or conforma¬ 
tion of human action to the established order of things. If 
so where is the free play of imagination in art except in 
finding out the hidden reason manifesting itself through 
works human and divine ? It is therefore in Gargyayaua’s 
view that we obtain the first reference to an attempt at defin-. 
ing art in terms of mind which is a divine element,—a 
faculty which imposes its own form upon nature. Never¬ 
theless, the historian can trace the background of this 
Ksatriya Idealism in art in the Brahman teleological view 
of nature as a purposive order of things, to conform to which 
is to act according to a set purpose in consonance with the 
whole. Gargyayana’s conception of art itself is not as yet 
stript of its cosmical implication as it presumes the existence 
of a divine order actualising itself through the mysterious 
manifestations of nature. This defect of his theory was to 
some extent made good by the Buddha who came to regard 
art as a product of human imagination, a representation 
of ideas conceived in the mind of the artist. The difference 
in so far as Gargyayana’s view is concerned is that Buddha 
precluded all idea of a Divine Being external to man. Thus 
‘ in speaking of a famous picture, of his time, Buddha pro¬ 
nounced that the car ana- citra was really conceived by the 
mind. 1 The Buddhist Commentator Buddhaghosa explains 
Buddha’s theory as follows: “In the world there is no finer 
artmanship than that which is displayed in a piece of paint¬ 
ing, and of paintings the one called Camna is admitted to 
be the very best. In drawing this class of pictures the 
thought arises in the mind of the painters: “Such and 
such kinds of figure are to be drawn in this picture.” By 
this thought the drawing of outline, colouring, polishing, and 

“CaraQam cittaui citten eva cintitam.” Saihyutta, Khandha-Samyutta, 5. 8., quoted 
in the Atthasfllinf, p. 64. 
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such other detail works of drawing follow, in conse¬ 
quence whereof a wonderful figure appears on the carapa- 
citra. 1 “ Let that go above this figure, let this go below that ” 
—the finishing touch is given afterwards to the picture 
according to thought. Similarly whatever products of art 
there are in the world, all are wrought by the mind. 2 ” The 
Buddha introduced this psychological view of art by way of 
analogy of his explanation of the diversity of the forms 
of life and of their experiences. Hence there can be no doubt 
that Buddha’s was a later development on psychological 
lines of Gargy ay ana’s ideal theory. 


1 According to Buddliaghosa, carana-vicarana, i. <?., “ rambling ” or “ wandering.** - He 
adds by way of explanation : “ Samfcha brilhmanu pffsandikft honti, pafako^tb&kam 
katva tattha nffnappakarfi sugati-duggati- vasena sampatti • vipattiyo lekbSpetvfi idaifi 
karamadi katvfi id&ift patilabhati, idaip katvA idanti dassentft tam cittarh gahetyA vicaranti.” 
(Sffratthappakasini, Ceylonese Ed., p. 469.) 

8 u Oitten’eva cintitanti cittakftrena cintitv* katattd, cittena cintitaifa nffma,” ( lbid t 
p. 469). • 



CHAPTER VII 


VI. Pkatardana. 

Passing over Kausltaki, Painga, and others who declared 
themselves to be among the upholders of the theory of 
life as the first principle of things (nilis'reyas, neplus-ultra), 1 
we come to Pratardana, son of Divodasa, King of Kasi. 

Pratardana and hu In post-Vedic philosophy many thinkers 
predecessors. worked out Maliidasa’s line of thought but 

none perhaps achieved so grand a result as GargySyaija 
and Pratardana did. Both were warriors, royal princes, 
and so, too, was Jaivali, King of Pancala. GargySyana’s 
achievement was metaphysical, and Pratardana’s was 
psychological, broadly speaking. But Pratardana owed his 
philosophical knowledge to both Mahidasa and Gargyayana, 
so much so indeed, that we may regard him as a richer 
combination of the two. And though his achievement 
was psychological, his main task was really one of meta¬ 
physics. 

The Kausltaki Upanisad 2 speaks of Pratardana as the 
Thcdootrine of Inner famous institutor of a new system of Self- 
Offering. control (samyamana), generally known by 

the name of Inner Offering (antaram agnihotram). It is 
said that he introduced this new system as an improvement on 
the prevailing mode of Vedic sacrificial offering. We think 
the fact is historically true, since the reference given comes 
in purely by accident, though at the same time, we have 
reason to deny the exclusive right of Pratardana to this 
honour. For -we learn on an earlier authority, such as that 
of the Aitareya Arajjyaka, that the Kavaseyas (one of the 
earlier schools) were the first to raise a voice against the 


1 Kausltaki Upanisad, IT. 14. 
* II. 5. 
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existing system of Vedic sacrifice, and to think of a better 
system. So they asked, saying, “ Why should we repeat (the 
Yeda), and why should we sacrifice ? We offer as a sacrifice 
breath in speech, or speech in breath. What is the beginning 
(of one), that is the end (of the other).” 1 

The Kausltaki Upanisad itself bears evidence to the fact 
that the doctrine of Inner Sacrifice was not invented by 
Pratardana.- 

His own teaching was:— 

(1) That whatever other forms of offering there are, they 
have an end, for they consist of work, which, in common 
with all works, has happiness for its end, but the system of 
Inner Offering does not aim at any such material or sensuous 
end. 


. (2) That breath and speech are the two inexhaustible and 
immortal oblations that a man may offer always, whether he 
is awake or asleep. 

(3) And that it is by offering breath in speech, and speech 
in breath, that a man can withdraw himself from the senses 
and the sensuous, and exercise perfect control over his 
passions and emotions. 

Here the third argument is of great importance. In 
working it out Pratardana arrived at a psychological truth 


The bearing of tho 
third argument upon 
Pratardana’s psycho- 
logy. 


quite unforeseen. When a man speaks, be 
cannot breathe, and when he breathes, he 
cannot speak. For, as he discovered, when 


a man speaks, he offers all the while his 


breath in his speech, just as when he breathes, he offers all 
the while his speech in his breath. It is evident from a dia¬ 


logue in the Kausltaki Upanisad (which is our sole authority 
for Pratardana’s. doctrine) that this truth was generalised by 
him and applied to every act of cognition. Thus he came 


* Aitareya Aranyakn, III. 2.6.8. 8. B. E.. Vol. I, pp. 266.266. 

The ancients, knowing this better form of offering, did not offer the ordinary 
sacrifice." This is Max Mliller’s rendering of Kausltaki passage (II. p). 
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to lay down almost as a general proposition : when we see 
we cannot hear ; when we hear, we cannot think, at the same 
time, at he same moment. 

I. Psychology. 

Pratardana’s psychological doctrine is not, in principle 
and detail, new, and yet it is new in the sense that it cast 
the two older doctrines of Mahidasa and Gargyayapa into a 
new mould and crystallised form of its own. He combined the 
two antecedent views in his system, not in a mechanical 
mixture but in a chemical union. There must be no mistake 
about that. Even while admitting that he 
tutes his greatness. shared with Mahidasa and uargyavana all 
their fundamental metaphysical ideas, and 
brought them to bear on his psychology, we have suffi¬ 
cient reason to hold that, in this respect, his indebtedness 
goes only to testify to his greatness. Eor the very fact of 
his acquaintance with the earlier views explains clearly 
enough how he could make an advance upon them. 

A great intellect ought not to be judged, at all events, by 
his indebtedness. That is to say, in judging the merit of a 
philosopher, we should never forget two things : the circum¬ 
stance, however little an incident it may be in its own nature, 
that stimulates him to reflection, and the conception that lies 
nearest to his heart, that by which he achieves a real contri¬ 
bution to philosophy as a whole. 

To judge of Pratardana’s originality we must return to his 
conception of what he called, in contradis- 
to originauty 8 olaim8 tinction to the ordinary vedic sacrifice, the 
system of Inner Offering. Por this led, 
it might be per acoidens, to his important psychological con¬ 
ception of the central sense or uniting function of Praiia 
(vitality and sensibility in the soul), and of the unity of 
the conscious principle (prajnatman). But we have two 
further reasons for calling Pratardana’s psychological 
doctrine new. 

16 
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In the first place, Pratardana defined the province of psy¬ 
chology within narrower limits by restricting its investigation 
to the human mind, and this enabled him certainly to prepare 
the way for Yajnavalkya, Buddha, and other later psycho¬ 
logists. Besides, this gave him an advantage over Mahidasa 
(whose;'psychology is of far wider scope) that he could there¬ 
by be [more precise in his language, and more rigorous in his 
treatment of problems than ^he latter. However, what he did 
was but to fulfil the brilliant work of his two predecessors 
Mahidasa and Gargyayaija. 

In the second place, we call his psychological doctrine new, 
because it is with the help of this doctrine tbat Pratardana 
was able to insist, for the first time in India, in regard to the 
theory of knowledge, that cognition in the widest sense is 
impossible, except, as it were, by way of a subject-object- 
relation, involved in the common process of consciousness. 1 

A. The uniting function of Prana—the physiological 
aspect of Pratardana’s psychology. 

In expounding his doctrine of Inner Offering as a sacrifice 
of breath in speech, and of speech in breath, Pratardana 
eventually made a psychological discovery, which is : so long 
as a man breathes, he cannot speak, just as, conversely, so long 
as he speaks, he cannot breathe. 2 Carrying the investigation 
over to every act of sense-perception or cognition in general, 
Pratardana arrived always at the same result. 3 4 Being in 
this way convinced that no one can at the same time 
see a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, and think 
a thought with the mind, but that he can apprehend sight, 
sound, odour, taste, touch, thought, one by one, each as a unit 
Pratardana, like Aristotle/ set himself to inquire, how is it so ? 


1 Kau§itaki Upani^ad, ill. 8. 

9 Ibid, II. 5. 

» Ibid , III. 2. 

4 The Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 204-213. According to Prof. L. T. Hob- 
house, * Aristotle with his Koivrj cu<rorjois rather implies the opposite view.” 
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First, we must consider his enumeration of the senses called 
pranas. There are the eleven senses corre- 
jeots° se " ses and ° b lated with the sensibles as the subject with 
the object: (1) vital breath and breathing, 1 
( 2 ) speech and word, ( 3 ) nose and odour, ( 4 ) eye and sight, 
(6) ear and sound, (6) tongue and taste, (7) hands and action, 
(8) body and pleasure-and-pain (i.e. sensation of touch, 
muscular sensations, hunger and thirst, etc.), ( 9 ) propagative 
organ and delight-joy-and-offspring, (10) feet and locomotion, 
and (11) mind and thoughts-and-desires. 2 * 

Historically this enumeration of the senses belongs to 
Gargyayana/’ There is nevertheless a little difference between 
the two enumerations. Gargyayana regarded what he called 
the vital breath (prana), speech (viik) and mind (manas) as 
three names expressive of the three aspects (masculine, femi¬ 
nine, and neuter) of the faculty or functional activity of the 
soul. Pratardana, on the contrary, discriminated the vital 
breath from the remaining ten senses. Moreover, Gargyayana 
assigned as functions thinking and willing to Reason (prajna), 
while Pratardana assigned them to Mind (manas). 

There is something perplexing in both the enumerations. 
With regard to the subject, there is apparently a con¬ 
fusion between the organ of sense on the one 
no/ogy defowl ° f (orm ' hand, and the sense-faculty or active exercise 
of it on the other. And as to the object, 
there is involved a general confusion between the object of 
sense on the one hand, and the awareness and discrimination 4 
of the active exercise of a faculty on the other. 

But in the case of Pratardana, too, there is a clear 
way of escape from this confusion, and that is to 


1 Kangitaki Upani$ad, III. 2. 

2 Ibid, III. h. See for Sankara’s views about the enumeration of the senses Thibant’s 
“ Vedfinta-sutrasS. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, Hi. 4. 5-10. 

• Ibid, I. 7. 

* Prajfiapana, vijijfiasa. 
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restrict, as he was ready to do,’ the meaning of the term 
subject to a special faculty and its active exercise, and the 
meaning of the term object to the content of perception 
and of thought. 

Pratardana’s enumeration of the senses and the objects of 
sense is defective. Put the defect lies merely in the detail. 
Essentially, there is no reason why we should not appreciate 
his discovery of the uniting function of Prana, the central 
sense. He conceives that there are the special senses 
(such as the eye, the ear, etc.,) each of which is * bound up ’ 
(saMpyeti, goes together), or correlated with the specific 
sensibles (sight, sound, etc.,) as the subject with the object. 
Conversely, there are the specific objects defining the faculties 
of the special senses. Every process of sense is an act in 
some measure complete in itself, according as every sense 
apprehends its own object, and apprehends it as a unit, 
even with regard to the time, the moment at which the sense- 
operation takes place. 2 Hence it must be said that every act 
of sense-perception is in its own nature a mode of cognition. 
Pratardana presses nevertheless the inquiry : are not the special 
senses with their plurality of functions and multiplicity of 
modes in some way expressions of a common central sense ? 

If the special senses are expressions of a common central 
sense, then further questions are bound to emerge, wha* is it ? 
and what is the nature of that relation in which the function 
of each special sense stands to the common central activity ? 
And if, on the other hand, they are not expressions of a 
common central sense such as Prana, then how is it that 
life pulsating, all the special senses are enlivened, stimu¬ 
lated into action (pranam pranantam sarve prana anuprananti) ? 
Similarly if they are not animated and unified by a common 
principle, then how is it that the special senses can not exercise 

1 Kaagitaki Upani^ad, IIT. 8. 

». As Sankara flayp, “ ekasmin kftle sflkfma sneyagreim Safcapatravedhanavad aspagta 
vibhinna kftUni vySkhyeyftni.” 
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their functions all at the same time, at the same moment, 
but that they can do so only one at a time, each as a unit 
(ekaikam) ? "What does this striking fact of our mental life 
point to ? All this consideration forced upon Pratardana this 
conclusion : Each special sense, in the exercise of its function 
becomes in some way united with the rest. 1 
iii.?tr' l of U m3nVa? m.''' ^ ven mind, the functions of which are 
thinking and willing, is not an exception to 
this rule. The uniting function thus involved in the process 
of sense, nay, in all forms of mental process, is assignable to 
nothing but Priini—vitality and sensibility in the soul. For, 
proceeding from an empirical foundation, we cannot but admit, 
first, that the complete fact of our existence is Life (Prana), 2 
and secondly, that the fundamental function of a living body 
is breathing or respiration. In regard to the former truth 
Pratardana, following Mahidasa and others, argued that the 
organ or faculty of epeech, sight, hearing, thinking, action, 
or locomotion is not essential to or absolutely necessary for 
organic existence. For we see there are dumb men who cannot 
speak, blind who cannot see, deaf who cannot hear, infants 
who cannot think, and so on, whereas the notion of a living 
body without life is impossible/ 1 And as to the latter truth, 
that respiration is the fundamental function of lifi->, he calls 
upon us to consider these two facts of common experience : 

( 1 ) The presence of the function of breathing during 
dreamless sleep, that is to say, during the periodical cessation 
of all sensations, nay, all forms of mental activity. 

l , KauijTtaki Upani^ad, Ilf. 7; “ekabhuyflni vni prSoft bhnfcvaikaikara etani sarvAni 
prajfilp<*yatiti.” By ekaikam (one by one) Sankara understands that when any one ol* 

apeoial senses “ svavyap trilm kurvat sarvo pr.IijA nikhiluni indriyAni.eka-holayA 

vyapArAm kurvanti.” Cowell follows in his translation the interpretation of Sankara. 
But Max Milller seems to have taken a diametrically opposite view, when he translates the 
passage thus : “ The prAnas become one, for (otherwise) no one could at the same time 
make known a name by speech, see a form with tho eye, hear a sound with the ear, think 
a thought with the rnind, etn., etc.” 

*. Kau§ttaki Upaniijad, TIT. 2; III. 8. 

\ Ibid, III. 3 ; S.B.K., Yob, I. pp. 294-95. 
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(2) The final cessation of all sensations and all active 
functions of the mind previous to death, and the presence of 
the process of respiration till the last moment. 1 

Pratardana was thus inclined to maintain that what we 
call breathing is but an active manifestation of what vital 
breath is potentially, just as vital breath, in its turn, is the 
potentiality of an organic body. This remark 
senses.' s ° nl th ° holds good of every special sense, for the 
operations of the senses are no more than 
manifold expresions of one and the same activity that charac¬ 
terises Life itself. And what we call the vital principle is 
just again the animating drinciple. All the organs of sense 
are but so many animated parts of the animated body taken 
as a whole. This is evidently the reason that led Pratardana to 
give the general name prana to all the senses. 

.t is made clear that the metaphysical foundation of 
Pratardana’s psychology lies in the earlier views of Mahidasa. 
The complete fact of our existence is Life. In other words, 
Life is the potentiality of a living body. It is besides the one 
fact which is conceivable as outlasting the dissolution of body, 
and without which a living being is inconceivable. Life is 
therefore the first principle of things, and that which is the 
first cause is again the final cause or end and vice versa (yo 
vai pranah sa prajna, ya va, prajna sa pranah). 

Life as the first cause is not many, but one. So conceived, 
the self or soul presents within the realm of change its two-fold 
aspect. In one aspect, it is the vital principle—the principle in 
virtue of which we can discharge all functions as living beings ; 
and in the other aspect, it is Reason inherentin thesoul—Reason, 
in virtue of which we can discharge all functions as rational 
beings. Under the former aspect, Life represents the central 
sense, by the uniting function of which we can account for 
the common feature exhibited by manifold activities of the 
animated organism. It is natural, then, to assume that Pra- 


l . Kan^ttaki, III. 3, 
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tardana considered the heart to he the central organ of sense ; 
the faculty of the central sense is the vital breath, and the 
active exercise of this faculty goes by the name of breathing. 
Each special sense can exercise its function, can realise its 
object, only in co-operation with the central sense described 
here as life or vitality. The view which Pratardaua thus 
took of life is the teleological. 

B. The unity of Prajnatman—the cognitive aspect of 
Pratardana’s psychology. 

Sentience or consciousness in general was viewed by 
i ratardana as but one of the two aspects of the self which 
here represents the concrete subject in reference to which 
we form all judgments concerning the physical and psychical 
activities ; its other aspect is vitality. Pratardana is right to 
observe that the mere active exercise of a faculty does 

not complete the work of the sense. For 

Theory of attention. _ . _ . _ . , . 

beside it, or in it, there is involved another 
function, Avhich may be described as the passive impression 
of the object of sense on the conscious sentient soul. The 
function thus described may be simply the awareness of 
the process of thought or the knowledge of the content of 
thought, or the discrimination of the objects of sense-percep¬ 
tion. How can we account for this function but by the unity 
of the conscious sentient soul ? For, were there no such 
unity, then why should a man sometimes say, “ My mind 
being absent, attending elsewhere, I did not apprehend that 
vision with the vision, that sound with the hearing, and so 
forth ?”* 


This common sensibility, as distinguished from the specific 


The relation of 
objects to Prajfia. 


sensibility of the special senses, belongs 
ultimately to the conscious self. 1 The 


conscious self must be in its own nature 


all-embracing so as to comprehend all differences within 


1 Kau^Itaki Upani§ad, III. 7. “anyatra mauo’bhud ityaha n&ham etan nftma 
prajflftsigam.” 
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its unity. It represents the same element of conscious¬ 
ness or reason (prajiia) in special forms of expression. 
The so-called objects are directly related to this common 
element of consciousness—to Prajna, the innate discriminating 
reason in the soul. Pratardana perhaps thought, in agreement 
with Gargyayana, that it is the inherent desire of the eternal 
Reason to express itself that calls forth the thinking faculty 
of the soul into an active exercise, it may be said that the 
impression of a specific object on the sentient soul is account¬ 
able at last for the active exercise of the function of a special 
sense. 

It is noteworthy that Pratardana’s ground for the discrimi¬ 
nation of the sensibles from one another is teleological. For 
he repeatedly insisted that we should not attempt to investi¬ 
gate so much the knowledge of what speech is, as of who speaks, 
—not so much the knowledge of what odour is, as of who 
smells, and so on. 2 

The teleological view of the conscious subject which Pra¬ 
tardana thus adopted was not free from ambiguity but lent 
itself naturally to the interpretation that the mode in which 
the senses receive impressions from the objective world is 
passive. The theory of the passive receptivity of impressions 
is discarded by Nagasena.* It is doubtful whether the theory 
is reconcilable with Pratardana’s central conception. Perhaps 
the following remarks of Prof. Adamson on Aristotle’s view 
will throw some light on Pratardana’s position. “ Sense-per¬ 
ception, for example, taken as a whole, is the actualisation of 
what the organ of vision is potentially, and in strictness the 

1 Cf. Buddha’s theory of mind as a sensus communis or a codrdiuating factor in sense : 
“ these five senses...have different fieids, different ranges ; they do not share each other’s 
field and range. Of them thus mutually independent, mano is their resort, aijd tnano 
pertakes of, enjoys, the field and rango of them all.” Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ Buddhist 
Psychology,” pp. 68-69. 

* Kau§Itaki Upanifad, III. S. 

• “The Questions of King Milinda,” I. pp. 86, 138. The gist of Nftgasena’s contention 
against the theory of soul (Vodagu) as the knower is that “ there is no agent in sensation 
independent of the specific functioning of each sense,” See Mrs Rhys Davids, “ Buddhist 
Psychologyp. 164. 
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conoi’ete subject about which predicates relating to vision may 
be made is here neither the eye taken in abstraction nor the 
activity of seeing taken in abstraction, but the seeing eye.” 1 

2. Theory of Knowledge. 

One of the principal ends to which Pratardana directed 
his speculative efforts was to explain away the opposition 
implied between the views of his two predecessors Mahidasa 
and Giirgyayaiia. To Mahidasa that which is fundamental 
or integral to the life of soul, taken as a part of actuality, 
is the subject or act of knowing, and accordingly the object 
or content of knowledge comes into existence only for the 
sake of the subject. To Gargv&yana, on the contrary, that 
which is fundamental to the soul, conceived as the self- 
conscious subject, is the object, and accordingly the subject 
exists only for the sake of the object. Pratardana found 
that both of them were right, and that both of them were 
wrong. For, as he thought, there can be no subjects apart 
from or independent of objects, as there can be no objects 
apart from or independent of subjects. For on either side 
alone knowledge is impossible, 2 a theory of cognition that was 
latterly developed by Buddha and his disciples to its fullest 
possibilities. 

The object is generally said to be placed outside or external 
to the subject (parastat prativihita). But the distinction is only 
in our own mind. They are really not separable the one from 
the other, representing as they do two aspects 
obje h cUre ie n C ot a, 8cpar e . of one and the same act of perception or 
dei e tofTaIotht pe "' cognition. Taking the object to mean the 
content of perception, and the subject to 

1 The Development of Greok Philosophy, pp. 202-203. 

* KaugUaki Upaniwad, 111.8:“ yaddhi bhutamfftrft na gynr na prajfiamatralj gyur yad 
va prajfiftmfltrfl na gynr na bhutamittrah gynr na hyanyatarato rupam kificana gidhyan 
no... ” Cf. Bnddha’s theory of knowledge : “ Because of sight [lit. eye] and visible matter 
(rflpa) arises visual consciousness, etc.” Mrs. Rhys Davidg’s “Buddhist Psychology,” 
p. 68 foil. 

16 
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mean the act of perceiving, it may be said that the content is 
a mental fact not separate from the perception itself. In other 
words, it is in the actual exercise of the function of the con¬ 
scious subject that we can realise both perception and what 
is perceived. Pratardana gave the following as an illustration 
of his point. “As in a car the circumference of a wheel is 
placed on the spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are 
the objects (circumference) placed on the subjects (spokes), 
and the subjects on the Prana.” 1 

8. Ethics. 

There is seemingly a marked contrast in tone between 
Pratardana’s psychological doctrine and its ethical conclusions. 
Prana the substratum of consciousness or cognitive soul 
(prajnatman) is the sustainer of the world, the supreme 
monarch, the sovran Lord of all, and alike the individual ego 
‘ bodiless, changeless and deathless,’ and so substantially 
untouched by moral consequences of action which passes in 
the world by the name of good or evil. 2 By no deed of a 
person is “ his life haimed, not by the murder of his mother, 
not by the murder of his father, not by theft, not by the 
killing of a Brahman. If he is going to commit a sin, the 
bloom does not depart from his face.” 3 Prana as a universal 
principle is the creator of circumstances that lead a person 
to do good or evil. 4 

This theory of Pratardana which runs apparently counter 
to Jaivali’s doctrine of five Fires was subsequently developed 
and followed in its letter and spirit by Naciketa, Purana 
Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana and the author of the Bhagavad 
Gita. And the same was subsequently criticised by Mahavlra, 
Buddha and Svetftsvatara as Yadricchavada or Chance-theory 
of action. 

1 Kau§itaki Upani§ad, ITT. 8. 

8 Ibid , III. 9. 

3 Ibid, III. 1. 

* Ibid, III. 9, 
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Some of Buddha’s expressions in two Dhammapada verses 
“ mataram pitaram hantva, etc.” 1 reminds one of Pratardana’s 
actual words “ na matrivadhena na pitrivadhena, etc.” The 
very language of the Dhammapada verses indicates that 
Buddha was remembering some such theory as that of 
Pratardana while contrasting with it his own theory, meta¬ 
phorically inculcating the moral excellence of an Arahat 
through the killing of his desires and other sundry causes 
of moral bondage. 


Dhammapada, Pakinnakavagga, vs. 5-0 k 



CHAPTER VllL 

Uddalaka. 

With Uddalaka Aruni Indian wisdom seems to have taken 
& turn which may, for want of a better expression, be called 
systematic. Both in his tendency towards 
Uddaiaka, Anaxn- biological speculations and in his concep- 

goras and Pythagoras. . 

tions of Matter and Spirit Uddalaka shows 
a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. Like Pythagoras again, 
he seems to have conceived a tripartite (tfivrit) universe, or 
contemplated a three-fold division of the formed universe 
into the region of the element of tire, that of water or air, 
and that of food or earth. 

Uddalaka was born in a Brahman family, lie was 
son of Aruna and father of Svetaketu, a famous Vedic 
scholar of his time. In fact the whole 
His life and works. family of the Arunis is distinguished in history 
for Vedic learning. 1 In the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad 2 Uddalaka is described as a younger contemporary of 
.Taivali. In another passage of the same Upanisad 8 we have 
mention of Aupamanyava 4 of the old school (Praclna-s'ala), 
Paulusi Indradyumna, Silrkaraksya, 3 Budila-Asratarasviand 
Asvapati Kekaya as being among the contemporaries of 

1 Oldenberg pointedly says : “ When the time shall have come for the inquiries, which 
will have to be made to create order out of the chaotic muss of names of teachers and 
other celebrities of the Biahmumi period, it may turn out that the most important 
centre for the formation and diffusion of the Brahmami doctrine will have to be looked 
for iu Arurd and in the circles which surround him. The most divergent lines of tradition 
meet in the person of Uddtfluka Aruni.”—“ Buddha,” translated hy W. Hooy, 188*2, p, 300. 

3 Chandogya Upanisad, V, 3-10; cp. Brihud Aranyaka, Upanisad, VI. 2. 1*10. 

8 Ibid, V. 11, 1-4. 

4 In the Jaina RXjavrtrttika, VIII. 1, Aupamanyava is classed among the Vinaya-Vtldins 
(Moralists). 

6 Arunis and Sarkarilksyas are mentioned in the Aitureya Aranyaka, 11 . 1.4,5. 

* In the Brihad Aranyaka Upani$ad, V. 14«8, Asvatarasvi is referred to as a contem* 
porary of King Janaka, that is, of Yfljuavalkya. 
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Uddalaka. The Kausitaki Upanisad 1 alludes to him as a con- 

_ x 

temporary of Gargyayana, while the Brihad Aranyaka Upa¬ 
nisad refers to him in several places as a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya. 1 2 ‘It also appears from two separate lists of 
teachers in the latter Upanisad that Yajnavalkya was 
one of the successors and pupils of Uddalaka or of his son 
Svetaketu. Among the Buddhist records, the Uddalaka 
Jataka 3 has a very special interest for the historian, as it adds 
some new information regarding Ihe life of Uddalaka. 

The Uddalaka Jataka associates the origin of the name 
Uddalaka (Sk. Auddalaka=Svetaketu), 4 5 with the Uddala tree 
under which he was conceived, and would have us 
believe, among other things, that Auddalaka or SvStaketu 
was the fruit of an illegal union of his mother with a 
wise, learned Brahman who was the prime-minister 
to the then King Brahmadatta of Benares. The account is 
not only false, but categorically malicious 
i u EV T?. e 1 ce of Udlla ' There is nevertheless a truth behind it, 
namely, that the Buddhist historian evident¬ 
ly confounded Auddalaka with Philalethes Jabala.' 

It is recorded in the Uddalaka Jataka that Auddalaka was 
educated at Takkasila in Gandhara. In the Chandogya 
Upanisad" Uddalaka himself clearly points to Gandhara as 
a famous seat of learning, and his is perhaps I he earliest 
mention of Gandhara as a seat of learning in Sanskrit 
literature. 

We further learn from the above Jataka that Auddalaka, 
giving up ascetic life, entered the service of the King 

1 Kausitaki Upunitfatli I. 1. 

9 Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, VI. 5.3; VI. 3.7. 

3 No. 187. Translated by Mr. Rouse, and also in Fiok, Sooialo (ilicderuug /.u Buddhist 
zoit, p. 13 IT. 

* Pali Uddflluku is equivalent to Sanskrit Auddtllaka, ».<?., the son of Udd&lakn. Vide 
Setakctu Jataka (No. 377) in which Setaketu is represented as the son of a Udicca-Brdhman, 
Brtllintuii of Northern India, i.e., of Utiara Pancula, cj. Fuusb6ll‘s JStaka, I, p. 401. 

5 Ghundogya Upanisad, IV, 4. 1*5. 0 Ibid, VI. 14. 1-2. 
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of Benares as a sub-minister under his father. As we also 
learn from the Upanisad under reference, he 

Auddalaka or Sveta- 

ketu was probably the was generally addressed by his family-name 

author of the Gautama- . .... ., . .. . . . 

Dharma-sutra in its Gautama. From this a question is apt to 
oHer arise if Uddalaka’s son ^vetaketu was the 

author of the legal treatise, entitled the Gautama Dharma- 
sutra in the sense that the existing Dharma-^astra of this 
name was a later compilation mainly based upon an older 
manual by Auddalaka or Svetaketu. It seems very likely 
that he was so. Without dogmatising, however, on so diffi¬ 
cult a question as this, we shall urge here a few points in 
support of our hypothesis. 

(1) The following quotation from Mr. House’s translation 
of the Uddalaka-Jataka shows how Auddalaka’s social and 
ethical views might be influenced by his father’s philosophy, 
embodied in the Chandogya Upanisad (VI. I.). - The quota¬ 
tion is from a conversation between Auddiilaka and his 
father the priraeminister of Benares. The former inquires. 

“ What makes the Brahmin ? how can he be perfect ? tell 
me this. What is a righteous man ? and how wins he 
Nirvana’s bliss ? ” 

The latter replies, 

“ He has no field, no {foods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways ; 

■Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 

So as one true to duty men him praise.” 

The former again asks, 

“Khattqa, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Candala, Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana’s bliss : 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or better is ? ” 

The other replies, 

“ None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.” 

Auddalaka retorts, 
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“ You are a Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.” 

Now in his further reply, the prime minister strikes the 
key-note of Uddalaka’s philosophy : 

“ With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made : 

The roof, a many-coloured dome : one colour is the shade.' 

Even so, when men arc purified, so is it here on earth : 

The good perceive that they arc saints, and never aslc their birth.” 

(2) The Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad 2 refers to a doctrine, 
called the doctrine of Mortar (Mantha). Udd$laka is said to 
have been its original author. The interest of the Mortar- 
doctrine is two-fold, first, that it illustrates Uddalaka’s con¬ 
ception of original matter as the finest mixture of things—of 
all that is qualitatively distinct. It has also an interesting 
ritualistic aspect and touches on the general topics of the 
Grihya and Dharma-sutras. Uddalaka’s one invariable cry 
in regard to his Mortar-doctrine is marriage, and the same 
cry we hear, more or less, throughout the Gautama Dharma- 
Sastra. In the Jaina Raja-varttika, the Manthanikas are 
classed among the Kriya-vadins. The As'valayana Grihya 
$utra seems to have cited this Mantha-doctrine in the Brihad 
Aranyaka as a canonical basis of its rules regarding the practi¬ 
cal application of the principles of eugenics. It is not impro¬ 
bable that Erotic science (Kama-sutra) developed on the lines 
of Uddalaka’s Mantha-doctrine. The Vatsyayana Kama-sutra 
singles out Svetaketu as the first human originator of the 
Indian Erotic science. It is also likely that the Upanisad 
passages, no less than the Uddalaka Jataka, confounded 
Uddslaka with bis son Auddalalca, i.e., Svetaketu, and mixed 
up their doctrines. The Mahabharata tradition that Svetaketu 
was the first institutor of marriage seems to point indirectly 

1 FausbaH’s Jtlfcaka, IV, p. 304 : Nftnffrattehi vafcthehi vimilnam bhavati chaditam, 
Na tesam vatthanam, so rtlgo anupajjafcha. 

1 Brihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, I IT, 7, I, 

• Ibid, VI. 3, 1. 
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to the same conclusion, vis., that Svetaketu was ihe originator 
of Erotic science. 

(3) Among the existing Dharma Sutras and Sastras 
Gautama’sis theleast philosophical, and this fact can be explained 
on the hypothesis that the author of an older Dharmasutra, pro¬ 
bably bearing the same title, was no other than Svetaketu who, 
although a talented Vedic scholar and honoured in the Apas- 
tamba Dharmasutra as a srulai .>*/, is said to have been puzzled 
whenever a question touching the genesis of life or the nature 
of soul was put to him. The Vriddha-Gautama-samhita ex¬ 
pressly mentions a legal manual prepared by Uddiilaka (Ud- 
d&laka-krita-dharma, Ch. I), and it is not impossible that 
the Samhita supplies us just with another instance where 
the father has been confounded with the son. 

In addition to the Mortar-doctrine another view is ascribed 
to Uddalaka in the Chandogya Upanisad. 1 Uddalaka said to 
{ Asvapati Kekaya, “ The earth (prithivl) 
uddsiaka referred to is the self, the essential part of the solar 
system (vaisvanara-atma).” The king could 
not agree with Uddalaka, that he considered the earth to 
be the feet or resting-place (pratistba) of the solar universe, 
the world of life, the soul of the solar universe being the 
sun. Uddalaka elsewhere designates earth as food (anna) 2 
on which the world of life depends for sustenance. Some 
such view as this was in the mind of King Milinda, when he 
refers to the view, that the earth sustains the world, 3 and 
wrongly attributes the same to Purana Kassapa. 

In the Jaina Sutrakritahga * Sudharman, the chief disciple 
of Mahavira, calls attention of Jambusvamin 
kH«n£a m he Sutra a curren t ; philosophical view, which may 
be aptly described as a type of material¬ 
istic pantheism. The view seems to have a direct reference 

1 Chandogya Upani§ad, V. IT, 1, ff. 

• Ibid, VI. 2, 4, ff. Thibant’s “ Vedanta-sutras,” S. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, II, 3.12. 

3 " Pafchavi..lokam pftleti.” Vide The Questions of King Milinda, S. B, E., XXXI, p. 1). 

♦ SutrakfiMfoga, 1. 1 . 1 * 7-9, 
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to the philosophy of Yajnavalkya, 1 and only an indirect 
reference to the philosophy of Uddalaka. “Some foolish 
philosophers say that there are these five elements—earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. These are the five original 
principles of things. From them emerges one (imperish¬ 
able, intelligible essence. 2 ) On the disintegration of the five 
elements, the materiality of the embodied soul vanishes. 
But just as the earth, though it is but one mass, 3 presents 
manifold forms, so the intelligent principle appears under 
various forms.” 4 

All the existing records, whether Brahmanical of not in 
origin speak of Uddalaka as a life-long 

Udd&laka’s thirst , , 

after knowledge, and student: one who was old in years, but 

simplicity of character. . , , , , „„ . , , . 

never too old to learn. This would seem to 
be true, because the verdict is so unanimous. He was 
an earnest seeker of truth, and an intense lover of wisdom. 
He sought after truth without stopping for a moment 
to consider from whom he might learn it. His conduct, 
in this respect, was in harmony with his philosophy. 
By his personal example he tried to establish a common¬ 
wealth of thought and culture, which admitted of no 
distinction of age or colour. The boy Svetaketu goes to learn, 
but his father stops him, saying, “ Wait, we shall both go.” 
The charm of Uddalaka’s character is no doubt his native 
simplicity, the simplicity with which we are all born, and 
which never left Uddalaka. All his words which now survive 
are impregnated with this one element of his personality. 
It surprised Jaivali, King of Pancala, to see Uddalaka, 
though a teacher of high renown, coming as a pupil, with his 
son Svetaketu. Gargyayana, too, well remarked, when he said, 
“You are worthy of Brahman, the Divine knowledge, O 

1 Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4,4; IV. 5.13. 

* filUUika explains “ ega ” as “ ekal? kaficid cidrupal? bhutavyatirikta atmfi.” 

* “ Ahatefim vinfiseijaiii vinSso ho-i dehino.” 

* “ Jahi ya pudhair thubhe ege n5nahi disa-i, evam bho kasi?© lo-e vinpu nfinahi 
disa-i." 


17 
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Gautama.” Even the malicious Udd&laka Jataka cannot help 
noting, “so eager he was for knowledge, and did menial 
service for them, begging them to teach him their own 
wisdom.” It is not impossible that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and 
Buddha, had originated with Uddalaka Aru^i. The method 
of his quest of knowledge is a singular and most 
striking fact, and when a history of Indian Wanderers is 
written, his name must be singled out as almost a starting 
point. At any rate we cannot resist here the temptation of 
quoting the views of Dr. Rhys Davids: “ The early history 

of the Wanderers has yet to be written. We hear of a similar 
custom as already followed in one isolated case by a sacri¬ 
ficing priest. Uddalaka Aruni, of the Gotama family, of 
whom so many other legends have been preserved, is said to 
have wandered about the country offering a gold coin, as a lure 
for the timid, to any one who, in a disputation on spiritual 
matter, could prove him wrong. When defeated he becomes 
the pupil of his conqueror (Buddhist India, p. 249). 

It also may be noted that among Uddalaka’s predecessors, 
Usasti Cakrayana and Philalethes Jab&la set 
two other noble examples. Of them, Usasti 
was ready to eat any kind of food, and from the hands of 
any one, in so far as it was a question of bare necessity with 
him. 1 The personal example set by Jabala was moral 
courage to confess his obscure origin. 

His Philosophy. 

By whatever name—Pantheism or otherwise—Uddalaka’s 
philosophy be called, we ought to bear in mind that its entire 
metaphysical foundation is laid on an 
da*a compared*? M * hi ‘ empirical basis. Eor, like his predecessor 
. Mahidasa, he was unwilling to enlarge 
the scope of his philosophical investigations beyond experience. 8 


Cffkrftyana and Jfibffla. 


1 Ohftndogya Upanigad, I. 10, 1-6. 

1 " Na nddya kaScanfUrutara amatam avijS4tam udfthari#yati.” Chandogya Upamgad, 
VI. 4. 6. 
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He shows, moreover, a resemblance to Mahidasa by stedfastly 
maintaining that there can be no transition into Being but 
from Being. How could it be, he asked, that something 
should come out of nothing ? l Thus in the fullest agreement 
with Mahidasa and Gar gy ay ana, Uddalaka thought the reason 
of a transition from the root to the shoot is in the Deity 
(Devatft). 2 The Deity is an actually existing being, and 
such a being is one, one only, without a second. 3 

Even then, Uddalaka bad, in one respect, a far harder 
task before him, and that within the realm of the physical. 

x , . rT . , For Mahidasa, as we saw, did not succeed 

The task of UddSlaka 3 ’ 

was to transcend dua- j n getting beyond dualism, the dualism 
involved in his conceptions of the first 
matter and the first mover. The following verdict of Prof. 
Erdmann on Aristotle applies equally to Mahidasa. “ In 
common with the whole of antiquity, Aristotle also fails to 
transcend dualism, because he excludes matter from the 
Deity, to which it therefore remains opposed, even though 
reduced to a mere potentiality.” 4 In taking God and Matter 
to denote two distinct principles, Mahidasa had doubtless this 
advantage on his side, that he could thereby easily account 
for the two constant phenomena of nature, called life 
and death. The task Uddalaka set himself was to transcend 
the dualism in which Mahidasa was entangled. But in 
accomplishing this task, he had to admit that every shoot 
presupposes a root. The point on which he differed from 
his predecessor was that Water cannot be posited as the 
first root, because Water is itself but a shoot to which Fire 
(tejas) is the root. In the same way, Fire, too, must be viewed 
as a shoot, though it is indeed the first shoot in relation to the 


1 “ Katham asatafc sajjayeteti P Sat fcveva somyedam agra Said ekam ev&dvitiyatfi.” 
Chftndogya Upa ii?ad, VI. 2. 2. 

■ Ibid , VI. 1, 1. 

* Of Saftkaia’s interpretation, in Thibaut’s ‘ VedAnta-sutraB,’ 8. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, 
II. 3. 5 foil. 

* History o*! Philosophy, I. 87. 9. 
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first root, that is, the Deity. 1 Thus when we come to the 
Deity, all grounds of distinction between Mind and Matter dis¬ 
appear. For these two— Mind and Matter—are no more than 
two aspects of one and the same Deity, the manifestations 
of the same single Being. 

1. Physics. 

Uddalaka’s Deity (Devata), which occurs here and there 
in Mahidasa’s phraseology, 2 is a most, baffling term. But 
nothing is more certain than that it is on 
unity C of Daily the whole a physical conception. We may 
rt e °‘ d ‘uaHty ttt J,° e n suppose that in the realm of change the term 
gpiriT mattor and applies to Matter or the material, as distin¬ 
guished from Prana, the Universal Spirit 
which is a living principle in a concrete existence (jlvatma). 
This admitted, it would follow that the metaphysical 
unity is with Uddalaka but a mere presupposition or 
ground of explanation for the duality which obtains in the 
empirical world between what we call Matter and Spirit. 
Accordingly, in dealing with his physics we shall understand 
by the metaphysical Deity the original Matter which is pure 
and unmixed, one and indivisible, universal and unmanifest¬ 
ed,—the Deity or whatever it is which lies wholly outside the 
material, and from which motion is generated and imparted 
to the material universe. Or, at best, we might interpret 
the term Deity as meaning that highly concentrated or 
attenuated form of matter which admits of no distinction 
whatever from mind, spirit or energy,—a condition in which 
matter is transformed into energy, acts as the vivifying 
principle, and therefore not distinguishable from motion itself. 
For the present we must leave aside any further consideration 
of the metaphysical Deity of Uddalaka, and shall concentrate 
our attention on his conceptions of Matter and Spirifj. 

1 ChSndogya Upani^ad, VI. 8. 4-6.; Of. Buddhist India, p. 267, UddS'ika’s influenca 
on pantheistic thought. 

9 Aitareya Aragyaka, II. 4. 2. 1-2. { 
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A. Hatter. 

Uddalaka had no other expression for Matter than 
Deity (Devata). The three preponderating elements which 
, .Matter presents to experience are Fire 

Three prepondera- 1 1 

ting elements: Fire, (tcias), Water (apa), and Earth (anna). 1 All 

Water, and Earth. ' J n ' r ' \ v ' 

these are called deities (devatas) because 
all are, according to Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated 
and motivated, in various measures, by one and the same 
Spirit, 2 that is, the Deity or living principle (prana),—because, 
in other words, the will-to-be-many (bahu-bhavitum-iccha) 3 is 
inherent in each of them, in all things. Tn the case of the physi¬ 
cal world, the subtilest or finest condition of Fire is ether (akasa 
—aditi, atipov^ } the material foundation of sound; of Water 
the subtilest condition is air, the material foundation of motion 
in general; and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food or 
fertility (anna), the material foundation of life at large. In 
regard to an organism, the subtilest condition or particle 
(anistha dhatu) of Fire (oily substance swallowed) is ether, 
the material basis of voice or speech (vak); the intermediate 
condition (madhyama dhatu) is marrow (majja); and 
the grossest condition (sthavistho dhatu) is bone (asthi). 
Of Water (liquid substance drunk), the subtilest condition is 
air or vitality (prana), the material basis of all bodily func¬ 
tions ; the intermediate condition is blood (lohita); and the 
grossest condition is urine (mutra). Similarly, of Earth (solid 
food eaten), the subtilest condition is virility, the material 
basis of germ, psyche or mind (manas); the intermediate 
condition is flesh (mamsa), and the grossest condition is faeces 
(purlsa ). 4 

Here three points deserve special notice. (1) That in Udda- 
laka’s theory, as in that of Anaxagoras, the ultimate* fact is 

' Chfindogya Upanigad, VI. 2. 3-4. Cf. Sankara’s opinion, Tbibaut’s * VedSntasutras,' 
8. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, II. 3. 12. 

* Ibid, VI. 3.2. 

# 5 Implied in “ aik$ata bahu ibid, VI. 2. 3-4. * 

* Ibid, YL 6. 1-4 1 YI.6. 1-6. 
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that things are all qualitatively distinct from one another— 
(dhatus). 1 (2) That the parts into which each 
tatireiy g di.unct, q o»n-' qualitatively distinct thing is divisible are not 
another* form " ,toone only three, but infinite. (3) That in adopting 
a doctrine of Being similar to the Eleatic, 
Uddalaka could not reasonably maintain that things become or 
qualitatively distinct kinds of matter are transformed into one 
another. As Prof. Adamson explains the position of Anaxa¬ 
goras, “ If then an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of 
nutriment, appears to show us the conversion (say) of corn 
into flesh and bone, we must interpret this as meaning that 
the corn contains in itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It veri¬ 
tably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and marrow, and 
bone.” 2 It is very curious, indeed, to discover that the 
resemblance between the two thinkers of two distant countries 
should be so close, or that their expressions should be almost 
identical. But Uddalaka gave another illustration. Take, for 
instance, the case of curds. When curds are churned, the 
minutest portion rises upwards, and becomes butter. 3 From 
this it does not follow that curds are transformed into butter, 
but that the seed of butter is already contained in curds, and 
so as to everything else. In other words, things are contained 
in one another. 

It is clear that Uddalaka conceived the Deitv or Matter 

r 

as a continuous, indivisible whole, in which are mixed up all 
things which are infinitely divisible, and 

Matter is a complete \ 

mixture of various qualitatively distinct. 4 His conception of 
km .® of eesds. the All must, under all conditions be elicited 

from what is generally known as the Mortar-doctrine. 
According to Jaimini’s interpretation, “Various things 

1 “ Attano sabh&vam dhffretiti dhfitu,” says Buddhaghosa 

* The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 60. 

9 Ghftndogya Upanigad, VI. 6. 1 : “dadhnal? gomya mathyamSnasya yo agima sa firddhafe 
samudfyati tat sarpirbhavati.” 

4 Of* Sagkars* discussions in Thibaut’a Vedanta Sfltra, S. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, 11,3.7. 
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are put into it, pounded and mixed—such is the meaning 
of the term mortar (mantha).’’ 1 As Uddalaka himself 
puts it, “Just as in a mortar various hinds of cultivated 
seeds—rice, barley, sesamum, and so forth—are pounded and 
mixed, and moistened, first with curds, honey and ghee, and 
finally with clarified butter (ajya), so as to make a smooth paste,” 
so is Matter. 2 Matter consists of innumerable seeds of 
things (bljani), or minds (manas, monads?), so mixed 
together that there is no void space. The image is appropriate. 
By curds, honey and ghee he signifies three preponderating 
elements, or secondary deities, as he also calls them—namely, 
Fire, Water, and Earth. And by clarified butter he signifies 
the Deity or pure, unmixed Matter or Spirit. 

In establishing his conception of the nature of Matter 
as a complete whole, without having in it any absolute parts, 
as well as his notion of the immutable rela- 

Dd T «“aka 0 '8 ie the°ory of tions of things among themselves, Udda- 
Matter, and how he j a j- a j 1{u i give satisfactory answers for 

met tnetn. ° * 

these two questions, First, if there be no 
void space in the material, how can we conceive motion ? 
Uddalaka’s simple answer is, it is a motion within, a 
churning motion, corresponding to what Anaxagoras describes 
as the whirling or vortex motion. And secondly, if the 
things be so mixed together and contained in one another, 
how to account for the development or manifestation of names 
and forms (namarupam), i. e., of individual things ? Things 
emerge out of things by the aid of the churning motion within 
the material, by the gradual spontaneous unfolding of nature. 

B. Spirit. 

Besides the ambiguous terms Being and Deity (Sat, 
Devata), Uddalaka uses other expressions to denote universal 
Spirit in various degrees of manifestation. These are vital 

1 “ dravyadravye prak§ipta mathital) saktava^.’” (quoted by Max M&Uer, 8, B. E., 
XV, p. 210). 

• Bfihad Aranyaka, VI, 3. 4 ; VI. 3.13. 
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spirit (prana), living principle (jlvatma), and mind or 
psyche or monad (manas). It is remark 1 - 
able that the so-called Mortar doctrine' ot 
oipiMoutiing^ 0 pr ’ n Uddslaka was interpreted by Sankara as 
the vision of life (prana-darsana). Like 
some of his predecessors, notably Mahidasa and Jaivali,® 
Uddalaka observed in the general scheme of existence 
the working together of two principles,—combination 
and separation, so to speak, of two elements—the feminine 
and the masculine, the material and the spiritual or 
psychical. Prom this we may further presume that his specu¬ 
lations, no less than those of Anaxagoras, were influenced by 
his observation of nature, especially the phenomena of animal 
life, and represent thus a landmark in the history of Sankhya 
ideas of Purusa and Prakriti. 


By the term living principle (jlvatma) Uddalaka under¬ 
stood the atom of atoms, so to speak, or that pure, unmixed 
and indivisible matter which acts as the animating principle 
(anima) of things which are mixed together 
The hvmg principle. an( j divisible into an infinite number of parts. 

For him it is in every respect identical with universal spirit, 
except that it is individual or connected in some mysterious 
way with concrete things. The living principle is, in other 
words, for Uddalaka, as for Mahidasa, the potentiality of living 
bodies,—the real seed of things. It is, for example, that 
potentiality or vitality in an infinitesimally small seed from 
which a huge banyan tree springs into existence. 3 Thus we 
are to understand that a living body is an animated whole, and 
that it is one and the same spirit which animates all its parts. 
When this spirit * leaves any branch of a tree, that withers, 


1 The earlier form of the doctrine is to be found in the ChSndogva Upani§ad, V. 2 4* 
Its rudiments are also to be traced in the Kaugitaki Upani?ad, II. 3. 

* Cb&ndogya Upani^ad, V. 4-9. ;:, 

nKd,VL i£i-i 

4 It is in Siaftkara’s phraseology “ Mukhya prfiga,” see his oomments on the VecUata* 
•fitra, 11.4 17. t 
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i.e ceases to be an integral part of the living whole. When 
it leaves another branch, that too withers. And when, in this 
way, it leaves finally the whole tree, the whole tree withers 
and perishes. But the living principle never dies. According 
to Uddalaka, there are chiefly beings of three origins 1 , 
while Mahidasa spoke of four. These are described as the 
oviparous, the viviparous, and those which are propagated from 
germs (i.e., plants). All these are in various degrees animated 
by the living principle, that is to say, there are the mani¬ 
festations of the same universal Spirit. The living principle 
being of an imperishable nature, whether a lion, or a wolf, or 
a boar, or a worm, all are born again and again. 2 Prapa 
(spirit) is what is really existent in the universe. The func¬ 
tions of the mind die out Avith the body. He tells us explicitly 
that mind is joined to life, and that sleep results from the 
absorption of # the mind into Prana. Mind is linked to Prana 
which is its abode (ayatana) or resting place (upasraya), i.e., 
substratum. While a person sleeps, his mind subsides in its 
bond the Prapa like a string-bound bird obtaining no other 
shelter resorts at last to the chain itself. 3 

The main question remains yet to be answered. What 
was the original condition of Matter, and how were 
concrete things gradually formed from it ? Uddalaka’s reply 
to this is exactly similar to that of Anaxagoras. Matter 
was at first a chaotic mass, like the juices 
yana]'and*Kanoda!^' 1 of various trees indiscriminately blended 
together in honey. 4 In order to develop 
names-and-forms, to discriminate things from one another, 
or to set them in order, the universal Spirit came not in its 
universal form, but as the living principle, and entered into 
Eire, Water, and Earth. After separating their component 

1 Chandogya LJpaui$ad, VI, 3. J : “ bhiitauam trlni ova bijAni.’* Note that three is for 
UddaJaka a number of sacredotal character. 

* Ibid, VI. 10, 2. 

a Ibid , VI. 8. 1. 

" 4 Ibid, Upani§ad, VI. 9.1-2. 

18 
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lut qualitatively distinct parts (dhatus), it made numerous new 
combinations of them. 1 By propounding the theory of 
combination and separation of particles, Uddalaka anticipated 
the atomic theory of Kanada, as by maintaining that all 
things are qualitatively distinct, he prepared the way for 
Kakudha Katyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana). 

2. Theory of knowledge. 

In accordance with his physical doctrine, Uddalaka pro¬ 
pounded an empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let 
no one speak, he asserts, of anything but that 

UddSlaka s empiri- / ’Jo 

oai theory of know- which is heard, perceived or cognised. 2 He 

lodge. His method of . " 

inquiry is inductive, seems repeatedly to point out:—The only 
The truths. right method of scientific investigation into 

the nature of reality is that of inference by way of induction. 
He defines the method of induction as that procedure of 
reasoning which enables the knowing subject to infer the 
nature of the All from the observation of the nature 
of any one of particular objects. Hence the process of 
inference by way of induction lies from the particular to the 
universal, from the contingent to that which is necessary (to 
put it in a little more modern fashion), from species to the 
genus, or from appearances to reality. In his own words, “ As 
by one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, or as by 
one nugget of gold all that is made of gold is known, or as by 
one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of iron is known, the 
difference being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is either clay or gold- or iron,” 3 so is the 
method of inference by way of induction. And the truths 
that Uddalaka thus sought to establish are these two :— 

(I) That there is nothing unmixed in nature but the. Spirit 
Prana, (jlvatma), or that the material is the one continuous 

1 Chandogya Upaniijad, VI. 3. 2-3. 

* Ibid, VI. 4.5. 

3 Ibid, VI. 1.4-6. In this translation of Prof. Max Muller ‘‘difference” does not 
ieem to be a very happy rendering of “ Vikfiro.” Xor does Sankara’s interpretation “ na 
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whole in which qualitatively distinct particles of matter 
are mixed together; and (2) That there really exists in 
nature that Spirit or living principle which animates all 
kinds of matter in varying degrees, and yet in itself is 
immaterial and imperishable—both immanent and transcendent 
by its nature. 

With regard to the first truth that there is nothing 
unmixed in nature but the Spirit, Uddalaka holds that we, 
following the common usage of naming things, - assign 
such names to the various objects of experience 
as the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the like. All 
these names, established by convention and current in 
the daily use of men, indicate or denote, at most, the notions 
or judgments that the knowing mind forms of external 
objects perceived according to this or that preponderating 
element which this or that particular object presents actually 
to our sense-experience. But there is sufficient reason for 
questioning the validity and cogency of all these ordinary 
popular notions. For there is nothing in nature, according to 
Uddalaka’s theory, alike the theory of Anaxagoras, which is 
unmixed. All things are mixed, but not the elements (dliatus). 
The things are mixed, and yet the particles of which they 
are composed are qualitatively distinct from one another. 
Once more, the things themselves are so mixed together that 
there can be conceived no absolute parts to exist in nature, 
in the life of the All. That is to say, the material, inspite 
of the qualitative distinctness of the particles of matter and 
inspite of the difference of degrees perceivable between the 

vikaro nama vastvasti paramfirthato ” commend itself to ns as absolutely a true one. 
We think that Uddalaka meant by VikSra transformation, transfiguration of Matter 
or the material, in short, phenomenal changes. We perceive in him no consoious attempt 
at explaining away all objective changes by saying like a Buddha or a Sankara th^t w It 
is a mere name arising from current language, and nothing more.” He did not certainly 
deny the reality of change, change in respect of form, not of matter, otherwise what is 
the force of “ nfimarupe vySkarot ” (Chflndogya, VI. 3,3), vyfckarot, a verbal form of 
Vikftro. We take accordingly the passage to mean that it bears a name, a linguistic 
expression, corresponding to a palpable^formal change in matter* 
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Uddalaka’s Mortar- 
dootrin© is the anti- 
cipation of the Sfiftkhya 
theory of Prakriti and 
the Buddhist psycho¬ 
logical theory of mind. 


types of existence, is a continuous indivisible whole. Such 
is the sum and substance, as we saw, of what is known as the 
Mortar-doctrine. This doctrine of Uddalaka 
anticipates in history the Sankhya theory 
of Prakriti or Primordial Matter with all its 
potentialities, and the antecedent of the 
Buddhist psychological doctrine according 
to which Mind is a mixture of numerous states and distinct 
processes of the mind,—a mixture so line and complete 
that it renders impossible the effort to distinguish any one 
of these states and processes absolutely from any other, as 
well as fron the whole—illustrated in the Milinda 1 and other 
later Buddhist works by similar examples. 

If the ultimate fact of nature be, according to Uddalaka’s 
theory, that there is nothing unmixed in it. Then the 
question arises, how is it possible for the 
thinking subject to cognise that fact ? Can 
sense-perception give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed ? To this Uddalaka’s 
the senses do not give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed. The knowledge is in a sense subjec¬ 
tive, being possible in thought. But Uddalaka neither trusts 
the testimony of the senses nor quite distrusts it. This is a 
most important point to remember in Uddalaka’s theory of 
knowledge. According to his own showing the senses furnish 
us with sufficient indications from which the knowing mind 
can easily infer the nature and relations of things 
in themselves. In this connection Uddalaka raises a question 
for the first time which constitutes one of the fundamental 
problems of knowledge. As preceding the Analytical 
or Critical philosophy (to render perhaps loosely the 
term vibhajja-vada) of Buddha, the question is of great 


Uddalaka neither 
trusts nor yet distrusts 
the evidence of the 
senses. 


answer is that 


* M The Questions of King Milinjja,” p. 97 ; op. the simile of the royal cook mixing the 
ingredients of a sauce. The doctrine was originated by Maha Ko^thita. See Majjhima- 

nikftya, I. 292*293 ,* “ Im© dhamma saihsat^ha no visamsattha, na labbhg.nftn&-karanam 

pafifiipeturij,” 
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importance historically. What can we perceive of 
objects through the senses ? And to this his answer is 
nothing but sensations, no more than impressions. We 
can become aware, for example, of the sensation of colour 
through vision. Leaving aside other senses, Uddalaka 
only dealt with the organ of sight. The impression of Fire 
on the organ of vision produces or is followed by the sensa¬ 
tion of red ; the impression of Water produces the sensation 
of white, and the impression of Earth is followed by the 
sensation of black. Whenever therefore there is an occasion 
of the sensation of red, we must infer, that it is due to the 
impression of Fire on the organ of vision ; whenever there is 
an occasion of the sensation of white, that it is due to the 
impression of Water ; whenever there is an occasion of 
the sensation of black, that it is due to the impression of 
Earth ; and whenever there is an occasion of the sensation 
of a combination of red, white and black, that it is due 
to the impression of a corresponding combination of Fire, 
Water and Earth in the external object. The impression 
produced by each external object on the organ of vision is 
followed by the sensation of a combination of all these 
fundamental colours. Therefore everything is mixed ; Sun, 
Moon, etc., are all similar in substance to other things of 
experience, to this mundane mixture—the earth. 

The second truth relates to the existence of Spirit 
or living principle. The living principle is that which 
actually exists in nature and is identical in almost every 
respect with the universal Spirit. It animates in varying 
degrees all kinds of matter and yet in itself is immaterial 
and imperishable ; but the proof of its existence is beyond 
sense-cognition. It is possible only in reasoning, but only in 
that kind of reasoning which is based upon actual sense- 
perception or observation of facts v In support of his 
theory he examines an atomically small seed of the banyan 
tree. Break it, though you perceive nothing there and yet 
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you know that this tiny seed as a whole is pervaded by a 
subtle spirit, the real potentiality of the seed. It is that 
potentiality of the seed without which the seed is no seed, 
the potentiality by virtue of which the seed can grow into a 
huge banyan tree. 1 It is needless to repeat here other illustra¬ 
tions which he gives. 2 

Another important point to notice in connexion with 
Uddalaka’s theory of knowledge is that the power of human 
cognition is limited and does not extend beyond the domain 
of mind and ceases on the complete absorption or recess of 
mind in Prana. This is illustrated by the gradual cessation 
of mental process and consciousness of the dying man. 8 


ChSndogya Upani§ad, VI. 12. I -3. 
Ibid, VI. 11. 1 ; VI. 13. 1-3. 

Ibid, VI. 15. 1-2. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Varuna. 

Vanina, father of Bhrgu Varuni, 1 may rightly he regarded 
as the best exponent of the Taittirlya system. He resembles 
Diogenes Apollonius in his marked eclectic 
Vanina’s philosophy" tendency. He sought to combine the 

His contributions. .. 19 „ , . . t *i» 

principle 2 of his immediate predecessor with 
that of an earlier thinker. In his case the immediate 
predecessor was Uddalaka, and the earlier thinker Mahidasa. 
Varuna offers us four conceptions which we may call 
four developmental gradations. Of these, the first is 
physiological, being the gradation of a natural development 
from chaos to m an; the second is psychological, being 
the gradation of functions of the soul from nutrition to 
philosophic contemplation. These two gradations form the 
subject-matter of the third chapter of the Taittirlya Upanisad, 
entitled Bhrigu-valli. The third gradation is spiritual, being 
the gradation of degrees of happiness from the mere satisfac¬ 
tion of appetite to a participation in the eternal bliss of the 
Divine. This forms the subject-matter of the second chapter 
of the Taittirlya Upanisad, fittingly described as Brahmananda- 
valll, The fourth gradation is educational, being a serial 
enumeration or systematic statement of various duties of a 
person of good breeding, particularly of a Brahmacarin who 
has been trained up in the Taittirlya school. This important 
subject is treated of in the first chapter of the Taittirlya 
Upanisad, known as Siksavalll or Siksopanisad. We shall 
take up these four points and four gradations, one by one. 

I. Physiological Aspect of the Taittirlya System .— 
The first point connects Varuna .with Uddalaka. The 

1 Taittirlya Upanisad, II J. 1 ; III, 6. 

? The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 64. 
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latter, like Anaxagoras, based his conception of the 
material as a continuous whole on this 
kVanina and tfdda- p r { nc ipi e . ou t 0 f nothing comes nothing. 1 

At the same time Varuna, whom we take 
to be the best exponent and representative of the 
Taittirlya system, unreasonably tends to differ from Uddalaka 
in attempting to accommodate to the Eleatic principle 2 a non- 
Eleatic thesis; out of nothing comes something. 8 However, 
the difference involved here between the two thinkers is a 
verbal rather than a material one. The reason perhaps is 
that Varuiia does not apparently attach the same meaning to 
the word nothing in each case. In the former case he seems 
to understand by nothing the opposite of something, meaning 
Existence, Being, Reality, Brahman, Uddalaka’s Deity; and 
in the latter case, the opposite of something, meaning Order, 
System, Cosmos. Accordingly, we must interpret the Eleatic 
principle as meaning to Varuna : the multiplicity of concrete 
existence comes only out of Brahman; and the non-Eleatic 
thesis as meaning: the Cosmos comes out of the chaos— 
Aditi or Infinity. 

In the second place, Varuna unites with Uddalaka against 
Mahidasa by holding that Brahman in order to create out of 
himself a purposive order of the universe hitherto non¬ 
existent broods over himself (tapam tapati),* and certainly not 
over Water, as Mahidasa thought. 

And in the third place, for Varuna, as for Uddalaka, 
nature is a system of spontaneity, a self-evolving autonomy, 
so to speak. Therefore, the principle of 

Causality is not , 

antagonistic to tho movement in general, the reason of develop- 

spontaneity of nature. . . , . . , 

ment from one into many is inherent 
in Brahman, as well as in things themselves. In things 

1 Taittirlya Upanisad,.!!. 6. 

2 Prof. ^Hobhouae notes :—“ I am doubtful about the use of the torm Eleatic here. 
The Eleatic principle may be taken as that of unity excluding all multiplicity. 

Taittirlya Upanisad, 31. 7. * 

* Ibid, II. 6. 
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themselves, because they are, according to Varuna and 
Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated, motivated in various 
degrees by one and the same eternally existent Being, 
Brahman, the first cause of things. Further, in the view of 
both Varuna and Uddalaka, the theory of spontaneity does 
not exclude causality. Both of them seem rather to have 
thought that causality has its right place only in the 
spontaneity of nature. There is nevertheless this slight 
difference between them. 


(«) With Uddalaka three preponderating elements are 
Fire, Water and Earth. Of these, in order of time, Fire 
has its root in the Deity, Water has its root 
Uddikkaamt VnvnZ in Kre, and Earth has its root in Water. 

Besides, of Fire, the subtilest or finest 
condition is ether, the material basis of sound; of Water, 
the subtilest condition is air, the material basis of vital breath ; 
and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food, the material 
basis of germ or psyche (manas). 


(b) For Varuna, on the other hand, the elements are these 
five—Ether (akasa), Air, Fire, Water, and Earth. Of these, 
in order of time, Ether springs from Brahman ; Air from Ether ; 
Fire from Air; Water from Fire; Earth from Water; herbs 
from Earth; food from herbs; seed from food ; and man 
from seed. 1 Such is the physiological scale, the teleological 
gradation of a natural development from Ether 2 or “ Bralimanas- 
pati’s” nothiny to man. 

II. Psycholoyical Aspect*— Varuna’s agreement with 
Mahidasa and Aristotle is beyond question. For, as we 


1 TaittirTya Upanisnd, II. 1. Cp. Thibaut’s ‘ Vcdanta-Sutras,’ S. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, 
II. 3, 8 

* Ibid, II. 7. The order of succession involved in the conception of the gradual unfolding 
or retraction of relatively unreal elements of experience into the self-subsisting, single 
reality is causal or logical Cp. the views of BadrAynna and Sankara in the VedAnta Sutras. 
Ibid, II. 3. 10 14. 

19 
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know, Var una’s conception ot‘ Brahman is but a pure 
activity of thought, of thinking upon* 
and Mahl ‘ nothing hut himself (tapaih tapana). It 
is thus indeed that Brahman enjoys bliss 
(Snanda) eternally. The nature of the Divine, as conceived 
by Varuna, is absolutely free,—fearless, invisible, incorporeal, 
undefined, .unsupported by anything material. 1 Brahman 
is the first cause; he is one, the one from fear of whom 
the wind blows, and the sun rises. He is again just 
the final cause, the end, the best. The end 

Vanina’s Theology. . ,. , , . .citv 

consists m an eternal enjoyment of bliss by 
thinking upon nothing but his own nature. This end is 
beyond all principles. The best thing for the soul to do is 
to approach Brahman, to unite with the God, to participate 
in the eternal bliss of the Divine, by contemplating on its 
eternal nature. But the first requisite, Varuna insists at this 
point, for such a contemplation on the part of the soul is to 
be completely free from fear, and to transcend all kinds of 
distinction, obtaining in this world or in our mind. 

With regard to the functions of the soul, too, Varuna’s 
resemblance to Mahidiisa and Aristotle is indisputable. For 
in Yar una’s opinion, the soul is but a form 
of“ Uted f,mcti °" s ° f the living body, a complement of the 
organism. The soul is therefore capable of 
development, that is .to say, there is a gradation of 
functions of the soul. The lowest grade of activity of 
the soul, the activity which is fundamental to life, is 
nutritive (annamaya).- In this respect man is in the same 
predicament with the rest of material nature. Life depends 
on food, the soul depends on life, and what do we find in 
nature at large but “food resting on food” (annavan annado) ? 
So Varuna declares: Life is food, the body eats this food. The 

‘ Taittirlya Upanisad, II. 7, S. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 59. “ abhayn, adrisya, anStmya, 
anirukta, anilayana.” 

» Ibid. III. 2. 
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body depends on life, life depends on the body. This is the 
.food depending on food. Let a man therefore by all means 
acquire such food, and let him never refuse hospitality to a 
guest, although a stranger. “ If ho gives food amply, food is 
given to him amply. If he gives food fairly, food is given 
to him fairly. If he gives food meanly, food is given to him 
meanly .’ n 

The next higher forms of activity of the soul are prana- 
maya 2 —‘sense-perception and motor-activity.’ Still higher in 
scale are manomaya 3 —psychical activities in general, those 
of which sense-perception is in some way the foundation. 
Higher than these are Yijnanamaya 4 —a group of activities 
called by the general name of understanding. And at the 
top of the scale is anandamaya 5 —the philosophic contempla¬ 
tion of the eternally blissful nature of Brahman—the Divine.® 

III. Mystical, Ethical or JEstheti-t Aspect. —Varuna’s 
original contribution is the conception of 

of^eoncreto 'activities happiness (ananda) as the end of all 
of life, and miss the kinds of activity in man and in the world 

summum bon am. * 

of nature at large. As regards men, begin¬ 
ning with the enjoyment of food, ending in the enjoyment 
of contemplative joy, and including as the intermediate the 
delight in action, locomotion, wife, children, cattle, wealth, 
society, friendship, power, pomp, learning, fame, and the rest, all 
are in various measures but bliss divine. 7 Thus we see how the 
teleological instinct which prompted the ancient thinkers of 
India and Greece asserts itself with full force in Varuna’s 
conception of bliss which admits of degrees but of no difference 
of kind. This supreme end, the enjoyment of bliss, is not con¬ 
fined to human nature. The whole of external nature has 

Tiiittiriya Upani§ail, Ilf. 7-10. S. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 67. 

Literally, consisting ef activities of the senses. 

Lit. consisting of activities of thought. 

Lit. consisting of activities of understanding- 

Lit. blissful. 

Taittiiiya Upanigiul, IL 2.—ITT. 6. 

Ibid , TIL 10. 1-2. 
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her clue share in this divine blessing ; delight in rain, power in 
lightning, light in the stars, generation, immortality and joy. 
in the ether or Infinite, all these are expressive in various 
measures of the same bliss divine. 1 This explains clearly 
the reason why Vanina, “in giving the various degrees of 
happiness,...gives us at the same time the various classes of 
human and divine beings.” 2 

Suppose there is a noble-looking young man who is learned, 
healthy and wealthy. Varuna reckons this as one measure of 
human bliss. One hundred times this human bliss is said to 

be one measure of the bliss of human Gan- 

Gradations ol‘bliss. , . . . _ 

anarvas (musicians,) and likewise of a 
great seer Avho is free from sensual desires. One hundred times 
this bliss of human Gandharvas is said to be one measure of the 
bliss of celestial Gandharvas, and likewise of a great seer who is 
free from passions. The comparison being thus continued, 
extends up to Brahman and the greatest seer among men, con- 
ceived as the highest pinnacle of blissful nature. Varuna tells 
us that the blissful nature in man and the blissful nature in 
the sun, are both one. 3 

This adhidaivata-adhyatmika—macro-micro-cosmical,cosmo- 
anthropological or physio-psychological parallelism between 
bliss divine and human, can be traced back in its germinal- 
form to the Vedie conceptions of the dual personality of 
the gods, and it is but a corollary of the S6ham or Taltvamasi 
doctrine of post-Vedie philosophy. The Taittirlva doctrine 
recurs with certain minor changes in the teaching of Yajna- 
valkya, 4 and seems to have afforded a basis for the Jaina and 
Buddhist cosmographies, introduced by way of analogy 
with the progressive course of a person aspiring to attain 
Arahatshvp. 


1 Taittirlya Upani^ad, III. 1C. 2-3. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 61, f. n. 2. 

* Taittirlya Upani^ad, II. 8. 1-5. 

4 Bphad Aranyaka, IV. 3.33. 
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IV. Siksaralli — Educational, Religions or Moral Aspect .— 
The first chapter of the Taittirlya Upanisad is a connected 
discourse on the various duties of a religious student who 
has been brought up in the Taittirlya tradition, and a pos¬ 
teriori , of a person who desires to be faithful to the religious 
instincts of his Aryan forefathers. The eclectic tendency which 

* V 

characterises the Taittirlya system as a whole is no less promi¬ 
nent in its practical aspect. The historical significance and 
value of this Sikshpanisad is that it seems to reveal for the 
first time a conscious attempt to conceive a structure upon 
which the entire Bnllimanic or orthodox system of the Smritis 
was subsequently super-imposed. It is a literary as well as a 
doctrinal synthesis of the Vedangas, and on the other hand it 
appears to be the first synthesis of the Varnas'rama ideal in its 
social and religious aspects. 

This spirit of synthesis is enunciated by the Taittirlyas as a 
law of the universe which is m a nifest everywhere in nature 
striving to maintain a harmony or autonomy in things, keeping 
them in a working order. This law is observed by them in its 
five-fold jurisdictions (pancasu adhikaranesu), viz .— 

1. In the material world (adhilokam), 

2. In the shining tilings (adhijyautisam), 

3. In the world of knowledge (adhividyam), 

4. In the world of generation (adhiprajam) and 

5. In individual life (adhyatmam). 

The relations of things are illustrated under these five 
heads. To quote their own examples :— 

1. Earth denoting the anterior side of relation (purva- 
rupam), and Heaven the posterior (uttararupam), Void or 
Firmament is the connecting link (sandhi), and Air the in¬ 
coming, inhibiting, cohesive and mobile element (sandhana). 

2. Fire denoting the anterior, and Sun the posterior. 
Water is the connecting link and Lightning the in coming 
and in-dwelling element. 
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3. Teacher denoting the anterior and Pupil .the posterior, 
Knowledge is the connecting link and Instruction the func¬ 
tional feature. 

4. Mother denoting the anterior and Father the posterior, 
Offspring is the connecting link and Generation the process of 
creation. 

5. Lower maxilla denoting the anterior and upper maxilla 
the posterior, Voice is the connecting link and Articulation 
the out-coming result. 

These five-fold relations furnish a logical mould into which 
all Brahmanieal thoughts can he cast, e.tj :— 

(а) Relating to syllogism—there must lie a purvarupa or 
major premise, a nttararupa or minor premise, a sandhi or 
middle term to connect the two, and a sandhana or outcoming 
conclusion, 

(б) Relating to varnhsrama—there must he a purvarupa or 
natural social order of varnas with their distinct functions, a 
uttararupa or natural development of individual in unison 
with the developmental stages of life (as'ramas), a sandhi or 
man in natural development and a sandhana or performance of 
duties in accordance with varndsrama ideal. 

(c) Relating to asrania ideal—there must be a purvarupa 
on lower functions of life, annamaya, pranamaya, etc., a uttara¬ 
rupa or higher functions such as vijhanamaya and anandamaya, 
a sandhi or religious man in the making, and a sandhana or 
perfection of human life. 

The duties to be gone through by the Taittirlya man in the 
making are reserved for discussion in Part III in connexion 
with Mundaka philosophy. Here it remains only to note that 
the Taittirlya teaching which serves as the foundation of entire 
Brahmanism, promulgated in the Sutras and Smritis is logical, 
consistent and comprehensive. If there are any defects in it, 
those pertain to their defective observation of facts rather 
than to their mode of reasoning. 



CHAPTER X. 


Balaki and Ajatasatru. 


Gargya Balaki was known as a thoughtful scholar who 
lived among the Uslnaras, the Satvat Matsyas, the Kuru- 
Pancalas, and the Kasi-Videhas. Balaki was a Brahman, 
Ajatasatru a warrior. Balaki was a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya, Ajatasatru that of Janaka, King 
Tiio contrast be- of Yideha. King Janaka was a patron of 
rand a Warrior. The philosophy. Kill" Ajatasatru Was a phllo- 
n r o very thing, w^iieTho sopher. It is said that a philosophical discus- 
enoc to\Tvhi-belies 8 sion was held between Balaki and Ajatasatru. 

The Kausltaki Upanisad 1 and the Brihad 
Aranyaka 2 furnish two accounts of the same. These are not 
without some important variations, as Prof. Max Muller 
notices, but on the whole to the same purpose. It is evident 
from both the records that the main object of the discussion was 
to determine the nature of soul and its abode in the universe 


The contrast be- 
tween alirahman think¬ 
er and a Warrior. The 
former seeks for soul 
in everything, while the 
latter limits its exis¬ 
tence to living birtlies. 


and in man. Portlier, in the self-same discussion, Balaki plays 
the part of a philosophical maniac, and Ajatasatru that of a 
doctor, a physiologist, who cures him. 

Balaki, for instance, meditates on the soul (purusa) in the 
sun, while Ajatasatru regards the sun only as a great, power¬ 
ful, shining object of nature, the source of life and light. 
Balaki begins then to meditate on the soul in the moon, while 
Ajatasatru regards the moon only as the source of animal 
seed. Balaki comes next to meditate on the soul in lightning, 
while Ajatasatru regards lightning only as a brilliant form of 


1 IV. 1-20 
4 II. 1-20. 
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lire or heat (electrical phenomenon). Passing over the soul 
in ether, air, lire and water, Balaki fastens his mind for a 
while on the soul in the mirror (adars'a), while Ajatasatru 
regards that only as a reflection (pratirupa). After meditating 
on the soul in the echo, in the sound that follows a man, in 
the shadow, Balaki concentrates his mind on the soul, 
embodied (sarirah), on the self-conscious reason (prajna), on the 
soul in the right eye, on that in the left eye, one after the other. 
But having failed to convince the King, Balaki demands at last 
an auswer from him. Ajatasatru offers this answer to Balaki: 
The complete fact of a living being is Prana—Life. Prana 
is to be conceived as the embodied soul (sarirah). Prajna, or 
Reason is in Life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as 
fire in the arani wood. There are arteries (nadl) of the heart 
called Hits, small as a hair divided a thousand times. These 
arteries are filled with a thin fluid of various colours—white, 
black, yellow, red, and extend from the heart towards all 
parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails. During 
sound sleep the living, conscious soul dwells in these arteries 
of the heart. 

This is the answer of Ajatasatru according to the Kausltaki 
version of the above Dialogue. The Brihad Aranyaka version 
is silent about fluid and colours, but adds that there are 
72,000 arteries. During sleep the soul moves forth through 
these arteries and rests in the surrounding body. Its move¬ 
ment is analogous to that of a spider along its thread. 

Lastly, there is a parallel passage in the Chandogya 
Upanisad which is equally silent about the thin fluid, but 
adds that there are 101 arteries in all. One of these pene¬ 
trates the crown of the head, thus connecting the mortal or 
lower centre with the immortal or higher centre. Besides, 
according to this passage, the arteries of the heart consist of 
a brown (pihgala) substance, of a white, blue, red and yellow 
substance. The sun, too, consists of a substance of these 
five colours. 



CHAPTER XI. 


YAjBavalkya. 

The pronouncement of Erasmus about Seneca applies very 
well to Yajfiavalkya. Judged by the standard of post-Vedic 
period, Yajnavalkya is pre-Buddhistic and 
successors. later, by that of pre-Buddhistic and later 

times, lie is post-Vedic. It may truly be 
said, therefore, of Yajnavalkya that with him the thought of 
the post-Vedic period is closed, and that of subsequent ages 
is implied. Manifold interests—religious, speculative, moral, 
social—centre round his person. 

On the one hand, Uddalaka’s biological speculations, 1 
Aj&tas'atru’s physiological researches, 2 Varuna’s conception of 
bliss (Snanda) as the sum mum bonum of life, 3 Dadhyac Athar- 
vaua’s doctrine of honey (madhu-vidya), 41 Pratardana’s psycho¬ 
logy* and transcendental ethics, 6 Saiidilya’s views on will and 
belief, 7 Jabala’s conception of Brahman as light, 8 Jaivali’s 
distinction between the good and the bad soul, 8 GargySyapa’s 
doctrine of immortality,' 0 Mahidasa’s conceptions of matter 
and form,"—all these make a fitting introduction to, and are 
harmoniously combined in Yajnavalkya’s Doctrine of Double 
Negation, of “ No No ” (Neti N6ti). 12 

■ • 1 Bfihad Aranyaka Upaniyad, III. 9. 28. 

* Ibid, IV. 3. 20 ; IV. 4 9. 

s Ibid, III. 9. 28 ; IV. 3. 32-33. 

"Ibid, II. 5. 1-19. 

• Ibid, IV. 3, 23-30: Sight is inseparable from the seer ; smelling from the smeller ;. 

knowing from the knower. 

•» Ibid, IV. 4. 22 j Soul as the immortal, intelligible essence does neither wax-by good 
•works nor wane by evil. 

1 Ibid, IV. 4.5. 

• Ibid, TV. 4. 7, 

* IY.4. 4.8. 

40 IV. 4. 25. 

11 Ibi^ IV. 3.32. 

I§ Ibid, II. 3.65 HI.9. 20} IV. 4. 22 5 IV. 6. 13. 

so 
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And on the other hand, Yajnavalkya anticipates the Epi¬ 
cureanism of Ajita, 1 Buddha’s conception of Sflnya, the 
Vedanta of Badarayana, the Maya doctrine, of Sankara, and 
the ethical and social problems of Mahavlra and Buddha. 

The fact need hardly be mentioned that with Yajnavalkya 
is immortalised the name of King Janaka Vaideha, the most 
renowned patron of philosophy. 2 It is moreover with Yajna¬ 
valkya that the names of two Indo-Aryan mothers—Gargi 
Vacaknavi and Maitreyi—are so intimately associated. Of 
them, Maitreyi was one of the. two wives of Yajnavalkya, 
his other wife being Katyiiyani. Katyayani did not so much 
care for her husband’s speculative dream as Maitreyi. 
She was content and occupied with her household problems 
and domestic politics. In the estimation of the author of 
the Yajnavalkya-Upanisad, Gargi’s was a more philosophically 
trained mind than Maitreyi’s. However, both Gargi and 
Maitreyi prove that women of India were not altogether 
indifferent and inactive at the time, when the whole kingdom 
of Janaka, nay, the whole of northern India was resounding 
with the clash of philosophic battles. It is said that the 
eloquent Gargi engaged Yajnavalkya twice s in such a contest. 
The two questions which she put to him seem to have been 
very skilfully “ warped and woofed.” On the other hand, 
the tender-hearted Maitreyi was bewildered at a covered 
attack of materialism on the part of her husband. 

The Brihad Araiiyaka Upanisad records a great many 
names of others who gave battle to Yajnavalkya. Among 
them, Sakalya is said to have asked Yajnavalkya this ques¬ 
tion : Where does the heart abide? 4 Yajnavalkya said; 0 

1 Brihad Ara^yaka, IL 4. 12; IV. 0. 15: “ Idaih mahad adbhutam auantam ap&ram 
vijfiSna-gbana evaitobhvo bhutebhyaft samutthffya tanyevanu vinasyati; ua pretya 
samjfiS astiti.” 

* Kaugitaki Upanigadj IV. 1 ; Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, II. 1. 1; Til. 1.1; IV. 1.1. if. 

9 Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, III. 6. 1; III. 8. 1-12; “Then Vftoaknavi said; Vener¬ 
able Brlhma^as, I shall ask him two questions. If he will answer them,, none of you, 
I think, will defeat him in any argument concerning Brahman.” 

♦ Ibid> III. 9. 24 
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Ahallika! if the heart were anywhere but in us, then either 
dogs might eat it or birds might tear it. This is apparently 
a story, a story that reminds us of the Suihsumara .Tataka, 
in which a big-bellied but poor-witted crocodile is censured 
by an intelligent monkey in these words: O fool! if 
my heart were suspended from the fig-tree, it would 
have been smashed to pieces as I go up and down the 
tree. 

In treating of Yajnavalkya’s philosophy, it is fundament¬ 
ally necessary to sift the sources of in forma- 
The sources of in- tion. Our main authority is the Bfihad 
Aranyaka Upanisad of which there are two 
somewhat different recensions now extant. There is besides 
a whole Upanisad entitled the Yajnavalkya-Samhita, consist¬ 
ing of some twelve chapters. Tt is written entirely in verse, 
and from beginning to end is a Dialogue between Yajnavalkya 
and Gargi. It is evidently a later composition, embodying 
the later development of Yajftavalkva’s speculations. Another 
text, generally known as the Yajnavalkya-Smriti contains a 
number of semi-legal, semi-moral injunctions of Yajnavalkya. 
This text, as its title shows, belongs to the Smriti class, and 
ranks, almost with the Institutes of Manu. Perhaps, in one 
respect, its place is higher than that of the Manu-Smriti, if 
we consider the wide influence which Mitaksara, the 
commentary on the Yajnavalkva-Smriti, exercises all 
over India, except Bengal, where the Dayabhaga system 
appears in some respects to be a powerful rival. But 
the Smiiti, as we now have it, seems to belong to a later 
period than that to which Yajfiavalkya himself may be 
supposed to belong. Nevertheless, it does not seem impos¬ 
sible that some of the important injunctions which this 
Smriti embodies may have come originally from Yajnavalkya 
himself. For the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad embodies what 
Yajnavalkya had taught before his retirement from the world. 
Supposing that the age for his retirement was between fifty and 
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fifty-five, and that he was alive some years after it, 1 is it not 
reasonable to surmise that a great mind such as Yajnavalkya 
should leave a few legal and moral injunctions for the 
guidance of his posterity ? The long-cherished tradition 
which ascribes the injunctions to Yajnavalkya may bring 
home, we believe, one great truth regarding his philosophy, 
namely, that it is dominated throughout by a kind of 
practical or ethical end. But there are points in which 
his philosophical predilection is stronger than his ethical 
tendency. 

Now, as regards the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad itself, we 
have much reason to question the reliability of its evidence 
here and there. The work is not a homogeneous whole. At 
the most it is a compilation. What concerns us is that it 
puts a world of views into the mouth of Yajnavalkya. But 
his own views are so deeply stamped with his personality that 
we can discriminate at once those which are personal to him 
from those which are not. We are inclined to consider the 
Dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl as our best and 
safest authority to rely upon. This Dialogue occurs twice in 
the same Upanisad. 

His Philosophy. 

When we read and ponder over the famous Dialogue be¬ 
tween Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyl, the first impression, 
and that which remains, is that Yajflavalkya’s is the practi¬ 
cal mind of Socrates proceeding to the abstract thinking of 
Plato, or it may well be that his is a Platonic mind learning 
to be Socratic. In formulating “ a pure dogma of soul, ” he 
naturally seeks to combine all that is visionary with all that 
is vivid, and all that is subtle with all that is ennobling. In 
every direction we find that he endeavours to prepare for fee 
mind the steps leading up from the lowest to the highest, from 

1 The Yftjfiavalkya Upanigad seems to contain certain riews of YffjfiaTalkya which he 
fcrouttated during hi* Aranyaka life. 
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the worst to the very best. And as we advance step by step, 
we feel as though it were a journey from darkness into light. 
But once we have reached the ethereal height of the eternal 
light, and look down, we find, to our great wonder, that now 
even the very darkness partakes of the nature of light, false¬ 
hood of truth, ignorance of knowledge, enmity of love, theft 
of honesty, sorrow of joy, pain of bliss, and death of immor¬ 
tality. Such is the charm of Yajnavalkya’s doctrine of soul! 
1. Self-love ( atwn-kama ). 

Now we proceed to consider the above-mentioned Dialogue 
between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl. This Dialogue opens 
really with the problem of self-love. 1 Yajnavalkya seems 
to have maintained that self-love lies at the foundation, is 
the spring of all kinds of love. Love is therefore in its 
nature egoistic : it begins with the love of 

Between the in- ° ° 

stinct of seif-preserra- self,—(with the instinct of self-preservation, 3 ) 

tiou and love of God . . . 

there is no difference and reaches a termination in the love or 
of kind but of degree. that is, of God (Brahman). Conjugal 

love, the love of children, wealth, cattle, class, society, gods, 
creatures, religion and scripture, patriotism, philanthropy,—all 
are in various degrees the same love of self,—the self-love in 
special forms. 

Love is for Yajnavalkya the cheerful heart that finds 
everything cheerful in the world. As Yajnavalkya puts it, 
a wife is not dear (priya) that we may love the wife ; but 
because we love the self, therefore a wife is dear ; and so as 
to everything else. Even the love of God is not an excep¬ 
tion to this rule. As for the love of God, however, there is 
this difference that, while in all other forms of love; the 
object is something other than the self, the love of God 
does not recognise anything but self for its object. The love 
of God is what may be called in modern _ phraseology love 
for love’s sake, in as much as God dwells, according to 

1 Bfihad Araijyaka Upaniijad, II, 4. 5 j IV.' 6. 5. 

• Hid, IV. 1. 3 ; IV. 1. 5. 
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Yftjfiavalkya, in love (kama-ayatana), nay, God is love 
(Kama). 1 

Moreover, in all other forms of love, there being no 
complete gratification of desire, perfect bliss (paramananda) 
is not attainable by them. Whereas, in the love of God, 
there being nothing more to wish for, the result is perfeet 
bliss. The love of God is in its nature all-embracing, it 
comprehends within itself all other forms of love. Thus this 
altruism, the love of God, is just the expansion or consumma¬ 
tion of self-love. 

2. Desire {Kama). 

With Yajnavalkya this altruism, the love of God,—love 
for love’s sake, is not different in kind from the self-love 
which is implanted in our nature. For every 
.iw. e lnd e the^e S 8 “ri tor form of love is in itself a type of desire,— 
no*difference ofkimi" desire the gratification of which is happiness 
(and the non-fulfilment of which is sorrow). 
For instance, when a man desires a woman, and a son resem¬ 
bling him is born of her, it is happiness. 2 In all other types 
of desire the consequence is either happiness or sorrow. 
Whereas, in the case of the desire for the self, there being no 
fear of disappointment, the result is always happiness. There¬ 
fore, giving up all kinds of sensual desire, we should desire 
only to love, to seek, to know the self. For to love the self 
means to love God, and to love God means to desire knowledge, 
bliss and immortality, because God is all this. Negatively, 
then, not to love the self means not to love God, and not to 
love God means to welcome ignorance, doubt, delusion, hunger 
and thirst, and sorrow and pain and decay and death.® We 
must seek the aelf. For to seek the self is to seek God, and 

1 Bfihad Ara^yaka Upaiii§ad, III. 9. 11. 
a Ibid, IV. 1. 6. 

3 Ibid, III. 5. 1 
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to seek God is to seek for knowledge and bliss and immorta¬ 
lity. We must also know the self. For to know the self is 
to know God, and to know God is, on the one hand, to shake 
off doubt and ignorance, to rise above all desires for sons and 
wealth and worlds' ; and, on the other hand, to know, to seek, 
to obtain, to enjoy all that is desirable. Once more, we must 
know the self. For in Yajnavalkya’s opinion, he who knows 
it, does not attach himself to evil action; but being un¬ 
perturbed, subdued, restrained, patient, and collected, he sees 
self in self, and all of self. Evil does not overcome him, he 
overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. 
Sinless, stainless, doubtless, he becomes a Brahman. This is 
(the attainment of) the Brahma-world. 2 

Now, knowledge and ignorance, bliss and sorrow, immorta¬ 
lity and death, being contradictory of each other, in seeking 
the one, we must abandon the desire for the other. To seek 
knowledge or bliss or immortality is to seek God, to desire the 
self, that is, to be above all desires for sons and wealth'and 
worlds. Thus when we desire the self, then we seek, reach 
the state of God, that is, the end of all desires, of all seeking 
(esana). 

Here the expression ‘ the end of all desires ’ is ambiguous. 
Obviously it means to Yajnavalkya that when we reach the 
end of all desires, then the mind no more 
God is the ultimate desires sons or wealth or worlds. But 

end of all desires. . 

There may be an end it does not certainly mean to him that the 

of desires, but no end . , . „ , . . 

to the act of desiring, mind ceases at any time from desiring or the 

act of seeking. The mind then desired other 
objects, and now it is desiring itself ; that is all. Besides, in 

1 Worlds arc enumerated generally as three—that of men, that of fathers, that of gods. 
The first can be gained by a son, the second by Karma or sacrifice (yajfia), and the third 
by vidyft or knowledge. Brihad Aranyakn Upani§ad, I. 5. 16. YAjfiavalkya adds the 
Brahma-world to these three. 

. 8 Ibid , 1Y. 4. 23 : na lipyate karmana ]Nipak£n£ti tastnad evam vicchftnto dfinia uparatas 

titikgub samfthito bhutStm3ny$T&tmanfim sarvam fttm&nam paSyati.vipfipo virajo 

vtcikitso Brahma^* bhavatyfi^a Brahma-loka^ 
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this transition—-if transition we may call it, from desiring 
other objects into desiring the seif, there is elimination of this 
or that object, but not of the thought-activity called desiring 
Or the act of seeking. He is therefore He, desiring is desiring) 
ami it makes no difference to the thought-activity called 
desiring, whether we desire this or that,—sons or wealth .or 
Worlds or Brahman. In accordance with Yajfiavalkya’s view, 
then; the Deity is like Aristotle’s actus punts, the pure activity 
Of thought, the thinking upon thought, the desiring of the 
desirable, the knowing of the knowable, the enjoyment of the 
enjoyable, and so forth. This being the case, that which is 
given into our power, that which is in our free-will, is not to 
eliminate from the mind the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking, but only to eliminate one object by 
substituting for it another. And it is in this process of elimi¬ 
nation and substitution, indeed, that the idea of gradual 
sublimation consists. So Yajiiavalkya said to Kahola Kausl- 
takeya: A desire for sons is desire (esana; for, wealth, a desire 
for wealth is desire for worlds. These two are desires indeed. 
A Brfthman, therefore, after he has completed his Yedic studies 
—after erudition (panditya), wishes to indulge in felly 1 (4.e., 
to be wise by marrying); after he has .accomplished the duty 
of a father, ; and previously that of a student, he wishes to 
'become a Muni—silent thinker ; and after he has done with the 
duty of a Muni, and previously those of a father and a student 
‘he wishes to become a Brahman, a philosopher who apprer 
heads the nature of Brahman, the Divine. By whatever 
' means, he becomes a Brahman, he remains such indeed. 
‘Everything except this highest contemplation of the Divine 
nature is of evil. 8 

This reminds us at once of MahidSsa’s pithy sentence : 
Man is an ever-swelling sea (esa purusah samudrab). 3 

1 Btlyena Thin expression is explained in the SabAlopani^ad a* meaning ‘‘ he 

liras wtth the child-like simplicity of outlook on Hfe (HAlasYabhrfvo).” 

8 Bfiftad Ara^jak* Upanifad, III. 5. 1. ^ , , 

8 Aita^fa Ar*gr)toka, II. 3. 3.1. 
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Whatever he reaches, he desires to go beyond. When he 
reaehes the heaven, the celestial region, he desires to go beyond. 
If he should reach the heavenly world, he would desire still 
to. go beyond. 1 M&hidasa’s meaning is that this desiring of the 
immortal by the mortal constitutes the greatness of man 
and his ultimate aim. 


3. Good nod Evil ( Pnui/a-Papa). 


In inquiring into Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of good and 
evil, we must by no means lose sight of the distinction which 
he draws between a man of desire and a 

A man of desire and 

a man of no desire man of no desire, that is to say, between 
a bad and a good, a mortal and an immortal 
soul. A man of desire is he who desires sons or wealth or 
the worlds of men, fathers and gods, while a man of no desire 
is he Who desires only the self, that is, only the world of 
Brahman. In the Brahma-world there is nothing material; 
nothing conditional, but whatever there is, is immaterial and' 
absolute. None the less, there is belween the Brahma-world 
and other worlds no difference of kind but of degree. 

According to Yajnavalkya, whatever lands us in doubt, 
darkness, delusion, dualism and ignorance, and increases 
hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death 
is evil; and that which makes us free from 
all these, and leads to knowledge, bliss and 
immortality is good. A man is like this or like that—noble or 
wicked, virtuous or sinful—according as he acts and behaves. 1 

It is therefore well said : A man is of desire. As is his 
desire, so is his will. As is his will, so is his 
action. And as he acts, so he attains. 2 In 
this connexion Yajnavalkya also quotes the 

1 Bribad Aragyaka Upanigad; IV. 4. 5. Tad yad etad idam mayodemaya iti. YathSkari 

yathaearf tathft bhavati; sadhnkarl sftdhu bhavati p&pakari pftpo bhavati. 

a . Ibid, IV. 4. 5 : Atha khalvffholi: kfimnmoya evayarii puru?a it.i. So yathfikamo bhavati 
tat ritar bhavati. Yat fitur bhavati tat karma knrute. Yat karma kurute tad abhisam- 
p adyate. 


Definition of 
and evil. 


L'00<1 


His doctrine 
Karma. 


of 


21 
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following maxim from some unknown source : A man attains 
with his action the object to which his mind is attached. 
And after, having reached the end (reaped the fullest 
consequence), of what was done here, lie returns again from 
that world to this world of action. 1 

This applies to a man of desire, one who desires sons or 
The highest good is wealth or the worlds of men, fathers and 
above £ oth gods, that is to say, one who is involved in 
Understood. materiality and conditionality,—is in the 

midst of knowledge and ignorance, joy and sorrow, death and 
immortality. He is not fitted, as Gargyayana pointed out 
long before, for the Brahma-world, the realm of absolute 
knowledge, bliss and immortality. For it is only he who does 
not desire, who is free from desire (niskama), who has obtained 
the desirable (apta-kama), or who desires only the self (atma- 
kama), being Brahman goes to Brahman. 2 Hence it follows 
that, according to Y&jiiavalkya, the highest good is something 
beyond both good and evil, both knowledge and ignorance, joy 
and sorrow, death and immortality. 

Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of bliss are essentially the same 
as those of Vanina. The points of difference 
v«tifla &VBlkya a " d are these: Varuna’s list of gods begins with 

' Gandharvas, while Yajnavalkya’s list with 

Eathers. For Varuna a ^rotriya among men should be free from 
desires (ak&ma-hata), while Yajiiavalkya adds a new element: 
he must also be free from fault or sin (avrijino). 3 Yajiiavalkya 
gives a beautiful illustration of his conception of the final 
bliss, of the enjoyment of the enjoyable: “ As a man, when 
embraced by a beloved wife, knows nothing that is without, 
nothing that is within . ,H . 

1 Bphad Arat.iv«ka Upanifad, TV. 4. 6. Tad eva saktal; Hah a KarmanS lifigam mano 
yafcra nisaktamasya : prApyantam karmanos taaya yat ki flee ha karoty&yam, tasm5t lokftt 
'pnnar ety&smin loka ya karmapa iti. 

* Ibid; IV. 4. 6. 

8 Ibid , IV. 3. 33. This new element shews that YSjfiavalkya’s conception is later than 
that of Varuna. 

♦ Ibid , IV. 3*21. 
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4. Knowledge ( Vidya). 


Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of Vidya. and a-Vidya, know¬ 
ledge and ignorance are in a sense diametrically opposed. 

For knowledge is to him faith (sraddha), 
noranc7co d n®ra8ted. ,g ’ whiie ignorance is doubt (vicikitsa); know¬ 
ledge is light (jyotis), ignorance is darkness 
(tamas) ; knowledge is truth (satya), ignorance is falsehood 
(anrita) ; knowledge is virtue, ignorance is sin ; knowledge is 
bliss (ananda), ignorance is sorrow (soka) ; knowledge is im¬ 
mortality (ahiritatva), ignorance is death (mrityu). To this 
we may add : knowledge is universal, ignorance is conditional; 
knowledge is necessary, ignorance is contingent. 


' Definition of the 
term knowledge. 


In fact, knowledge implies in Yajnavalkya’s language 
the knowledge of God, that is to say, the knowledge of know¬ 
ledge, for God is all knowledge (jnana, 
prajna) ; and ignorance implies that which 
is not such knowledge, the opposite or want 
of the knowledge of God. Go! is what really is (satya), and 
not-God is what is not (anrita). That which really is, is 
Oneness (ekata), the unity of God and soul. Therefore, the 
true knowledge consists in the full recognition of the truth 
“ I am He ” (sdham). What is really not ? That which is 
really not is duality, the distinction between self and not-self, 
between good and evil, desire and not-desire, anger and not- 
anger, dear and not-dear, between knowledge and not-know- 
ledge, truth and falsehood, right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, moral and immoral, between God and soul, world 
and men, a father and not-a-father, worlds and not-worlds, 
gods and not-gods, Vedas and not-Vedas, a thief a,nd not-a- 
thief, a murderer and not-a-murderer, a .CaodSla, and npGn- 
Capdala, a Faulkasa and not-a-Paulkasa, a recluse (sramana) 
and not-a-recluse, a hermit (tapasa) and not-a-hermit: 1 


Bfihad Aranyaka Upani^ad, IV. 3. 22 ; etc. 
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This dualism, this logomachy, the verbal distinction of 
this from that, is recognised by, or rather is the creation of 

Psychological theory logic, and logic is with Yajnavalkya that 
of one.ness in regard wrangling about words which “ is mere 

to knowledge. ° 

weariness of the tongue ” (vaco viglapanam). 
The ultimate knowledge is beyond the reach of mere logic. 
It is clearly implied in his expressions that the greatest logical 
doctrine is the principle of contradiction. But this principle 
which admits of no application to his conception of ultimate 
knowledge—the doctrine of “ No No.” He certainly means to 
say that knowledge is not possible except in and through reason. 
What he seems to have maintained, on the other hand, is that 
the ultimate psychological fact is the one-ness of mental 
processes. For, considered from the psychological point of 
view, even what we call doubting is in itself a process of the 
mind, a seeking after truth,—an act of thinking which is not 
different in kind from the pure cognition or thinking upon 
thought. The real fact is this eternal activity of thought, 1 
and the truth is that all activities ranging from the bare 
sensation to the pure cognition are in various degrees the same 
activity of the Divine thinking in man, or as Yajnavalkya 
would have expressed it, the self-activity in special forms. 

Viewed under this aspect, ignorance becomes trans¬ 
muted into knowledge, doubt into faith, darkness into light, 
falsehood into truth, multiplicity into unity. Furthermore, 
viewed in this light of the knowledge of God, language, liter¬ 
ature, scripture, history, fables, myths, cosmogony, TJpanisads, 
Sfltras and expositions, all appear to be, in themselves, a kind 
of knowledge. 2 These are the various manifestations of know¬ 
ledge, the subjects of study, the objects of knowledge, and all 
are breathed forth from, are revealed by, and are therefore the 
expressions of. the self-same eternal activity of thought* 

* Bfihad Aranyoka Upanisad, TV. 3. 14; There is no intermission of tho knowing of 
the knower.” 

£ Ibid, IV. 1. 2. 

j Ibid, IF. ft lh 
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Whether by the study of the Veda or by sacrifice, penance 
and fasting, the Brahmans seek to know Brahman. 1 But we 
must not forget that with him the highest knowledge consists 
in the universal recognition of the truth of the dictum “ I am 
He ” (sdharii). 


(a) God (Brahman). 

If knowledge he rightly conceived as the knowledge of 
God, we ought to inquire, who is God ? To Yfljnavalkya God 
is the Deity (devatil), the Unity (advaita), the 
Light, the Divine, the Knowledge, the Bliss, 
the Immortality. The Deity is the first root, the first cause, 
the principle of all motion, the reason for all change, the 
creator (visvakrit), the protector (bhuta-pala) the undecaying 
one (aksara), at whose command heaven and earth stand apart, 
at whose command the rivers flow, and by whose ordination 
men praise the charitable, the gods follow the sacrificer, and 
the fathers love the efarwi-offering. 2 In the imperishable one 
there is nothing either rough or refined, short or long, red or 
white. The Divine is without shadow, without darkness, 
without air, ether, toughness (touch), taste, smell, eyes, ears, 
speech, mind, breath, and yet the Divine is the life of life, the 
eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind. 3 The 
immortal is immeasurable, has no within or without. 4 God is 
undecaying time, 5 is eternity : He is one, one only without a 
second. 

Brahman is Being (sat), the most real of all things real. The 
Brahma-world is the realm of absolute existence. But Brahman 
is also tyad, that which emanates from Being. The nature 
of Brahman is eternally free,—free from all fear, doubt, 

1 Byihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, III. 6. 1. 

* Ibid , III. 8. 9, 

3 Ibid, IV. 4. 18. 

♦ Ibid, III. 8. 8. 

6 Ibid, IV. 4, 10. 
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delusion, ignorance, hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death. 
That is to say, Brahman is pure knowledge, pure bUss, pure 
immortality. Moreover, the Divine . essence is one (eka). 
Therefore the diversity of things finds its best explanation in 
this unity of cause. If experience brings home that the prin¬ 
ciple of life (prapa, spirit) animates a living body, a tree, for 
instance, that principle itself requires an explanation, and the 
explanation is in God, and not in Matter, because apart from 
God Matter is altogether lifeless. The Divine is besides all- 
• embracing in its nature, like an ocean, all finite things are 
contained within its infinity, all small things within its great¬ 
ness. In the Deity there is nothing passive, no imperfection, 
- and accordingly no idea of Matter attaches to him. 

God is immanent (antaryamin), for he is in all things, as 
all things are in him. God is transcendent, for he is above 
'all duality, all plurality, all increase and decrease, 1 all that is 
material. Lastly, God is a pure activity of thought: “ Unseen, 
hut seeing; unheard, but hearing; unperceived, but peroeiv- 
irtg; unknown, but knowing.” 2 

Like Locke’s Substance, Yajnavalkya’s conception of God 
is a bundle of negations. All predications therefore that one 
' may reasonably make about God are negative, 

God is unknowable X t tat / a , • a .. \ « .,, . . ■ , __ . 

by a finite mind. Mow No JNo (neti neti)/ neither this nor that. This 

know (rt>d vi ew being logically worked out, comes to 

this. The infinite is beyond the comprehension of a finite 
mind. It is therefore only an infinite mind, a mind without 
any idea of the many or plurality, 1 4 that can indeed comprehend 
the infinite. There is only this one way of apprehending the 
eternal Being that can never he proved 5 or measured, namely, 
to know that it is pure, beyond ether or space, the unborn one, 


1 Bfihad Araryaka Upanigad, IV. 4 . 23. 

• Ibid, III. 7. 23; HI. 8. 11. S. B. E., XV, pp. 130, 138. 

» Ibid, IV. 4. 20. 

4 Ibid, IV. 4 19 raanasaiv&nudrastavyam nfehft n«nagti kiftcana. Op. Kafcha Upanigad, 
IV. 1041. 

4 Aprameyam, ibid, IV, 4. 20, 
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great and immutable. 1 This implies a negative way of know¬ 
ing God, namely, not to indulge in many words, “ for that is 
mere weariness of the tongue.” * 

But we must know God, because without a knowledge of 
him, we know really nothing. We must know God, because 
when we know God, nothing more remains 
kn“go y ofGod a to be known. We shall know God, because 
he is that perfect model of knowledge, 
bliss and immortality which the mind may copy, in 
order to complete our knowledge, to perfect our conduct, 
to confirm our faith, to stimulate our charitable feeling, 
to increase our joy, and to save us from death.' In 
other words, we shall know God, because he is not 
only the first, but also the best (prathambttama)—he ie the 
end. The end is, as we saw, threefold,—knowledge, bliss 
and immortality. With Yajnavalkya, too, knowledge is first, 
for without knowledge life is of no use. If the good be such, 
it would further follow that we must know God, because no one 
desires to be in doubt, to be ignorant, unhappy, and mortal. 
But how shall we know him ? First, as Mahidasa and Aris¬ 
totle did : God is the pure activity of thought; and secondly, 
as Uddalaka did : The Deity is one, one only, without a second. 
Above all, we must recognise with Yajnavalkya this dictum : 
“ I am He ” (S6ham). 

• (&) The Soul ( alma ). 

Like his conception of God, Yajfiavalkya’s conception 
of soul is a synthesis of the speculations .of 

Life and Soul. 

previous thinkers, and vet not without 
an original stamp of its own. In agreement with the 
earlier thinkers, and also to a certain extenl, with his contem¬ 
porary Ajfttasatru, Yajnavalkya radically distinguished, in one 
sense at all events, Prajfia, the intelligent principle, from 

1 Virajafc pari ftkfts&d aja mahSn dhruvaty. 

8 Bfihad Aranyaka, IV. 4. 21. 
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Pra^a, spirit, breath, the principle of life. Life is called 
Sarlra, the embodied soul,—a term corresponding to jivatma, 
the living principle. Life or the embodied soul is compared 
by an earlier thinker to “ a horse attached to a cart.” 1 Life 
is joined to the body, just as a horse is yoked to a cart. This 
means that Life is in its nature something totally different and 
accordingly separable from the body. Life is the essential 
form of the soul. That is to say, apart from the conscious 
activities, the soul is just this principle of Life. 

Ajatasatru maintained, as we saw, that Prajna is 
in life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as fire in the 
arani wood. 2 In the language of Yajnavalkya, Life is sur¬ 
mounted by, loaded with, Prajna *<>"«. 3 And we may put it 
thus: the soul is something superadded to Life. With Yajna- 
valkya, the fundamental fact is this Life, the embodied 
soul, and the soul in the strict sense is a pure mass of con¬ 
sciousness (vijnana-ghana),* the intelligible essence of a living 
body, and also, as we might express it, a pure activity of 
thought. 

Together with Prana and Prajna, Yajnavalkya inherits from 
the past the conceptions of Purusa, the incorporeal reflex or 
shadowy double of the corporeal, the immortal essence of 
the mortal, the immaterial soul in the material body. The 
pupil of the eye may be taken as a visible pattern of this 
soul, the divine person. 

As we observed in connexion with Balaki and Ajatasatru, 
some of the thinkers of the post-Vedic period did not succeed, 
in spite of their great wealth of philosophi- 

An animistic no- iix a* • n 

tion of soul. cal abstractions, m getting rid or a partly 

animistic and partly poetic notion of the 
soul. But when we seriously inquire into the root of such a 
notion, we can discover that nothing but their defective 

1 ChSndogya Upani$ad, VIII. 3 2. 3. 

2 Kaueltaki Upani$ad, IV. 20. 

•'* Brihad Aranyaka Upani$ad, IV. 4. 35. 

4 Ibid , IV. 5. 13. 
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physiological knowledge is accountable for it. Just as there 1 
is a person, the seer, in the eye, so there is a person in every 
organ of sense, in every particle of marrow, in every living 
cell. Thus the soul is the seer, while the eye is the instrument 
of seeing; the soul is the speaker, the tongue is the instru¬ 
ment of speaking ; the soul is the hearer, the ear is the instru¬ 
ment of hearing; the soul is the thinker, the mind is to it 
the Divine vision. 1 In other words, the soul is the life of 
life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind. 2 

The Divine person, whose breath is life, body is intelligence, 
form is light, and the eye is the mind, is conceived as the 
master of a house, the ruler of all. 3 This person is the same 
as that in the disc of the sun. It is sometimes compared 
to a tiny, lonely bird (hamsa), which, like Wordsworth’s 
skylark, ‘ soars up, during sleep (susupti), into the ethereal 
region of eternal light, and descends, when the sleep is over, 
to its lower nest, 1 this material world, the perishable body. 
The ethereal region of eternal light is the heart (hridaya) * 
which is also conceived as the city of Brahman (Brahma- 
pura). s In this city there are two lakes, Ara andNya. There 
is a third lake called Airammadiya between these two. There 
is in the city of Brahman an asvattha tree which showers 
down soma, and there is in this third lake a lotus which is the 
seat of .Brahman. The city of Brahman is unconquerable 
(aparajita), and the hall of Brahman is built by Prabhu or 
Yibhu. This account of the city of Brahman occurs in the 
Ch&ndogya Upanisad, 7 and recurs with some variations in the 

1 Chandogya Upani-sad, VIII. 13. 4-5. 

8 Bfihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4. 18. 

« Ibid, IV. 4. 22. 

♦ Ibid , IV. 3. 12. r , 

6 Chandogya Upanisad, VITT. 3. 3. 

• Of. Leibnitz’s “City of God ” as distinguished from St. Augustine's civitas Dei. The 
Monadology (R. Latta’s translation), p. 267. 

7 Chandogya Upanisad,VIII. 5. 3. 

22 
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language of Gargyayana. 1 Yajiiavalkya himself alludes to a 
playground 2 * (arama), and affirms: one may see the playground 
of soul, the Divine person, but never itself. * This means 
that soul is incorporeal or immaterial. Now to return to the 
simile of the bird. 

During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, and all 
fancies, foolish imaginings, and representative cognitions of 
the mind are over, Soul, the lonely bird, 

The theory of sleep. . . • ai , , 

living m the cavity of the heart, rises above 
the material, gets beyond the sensuous, and moves about in 
serenity (samprasada) in the ethereal region of eternal light, 
assuming its true form, singing its own music, viewing its own 
vision, hearing its own voice, smelling its own scent, enjoying 
its own bliss, thinking its own thought. Hitherto the soul 
is unconscious (asamjni), in the sense that it is above all 
duality, i. e., not conscious of anything material, conditional, 
perishable, painful, and delusive. 

But immediately after the sleep is over, the soul awakes, 
becomes conscious (samjnana), and then, as the master of the 
house, it commands all the members, the senses, to awake 
and arise. This latter function of the soul was described 
by Mahldasa as commanding (ajnana). 4 * * The communica¬ 
tion is the easiest possible. For the arteries, capillaries, veins, 
and also perhaps nerves extend from the heart towards all 
parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails. 8 "With 
the awakening of the cognitive consciousness (vijnana), 
all previous cognitions, sense-perceptions, motor-activity and 
actions, and also the reminiscence or past impressions (pflrva- 
prajna) overtake the soul. The soul then becomes, in the 
language of Mahldasa, prajnana. 8 

1 Kaujitaki Upanigad, 1. 3. 

3 Brihad Aranyaka U,pani§ad, IV. 3. 14. 

8 Ibid, IV. 3. 16-30. 

4 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 6. 3. 

8 Brihad Aranyaka Upaai§ad, IV. 3. 20. 

♦ Ibid, IV. 3. 9. 
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Y&jnavalkya broadly conceives three states of the soul, 
waking, dream and corresponding to three worlds. The three 

sleep compared to,, ,. . . 

birth, last moment states are the waking state (jagrat), 
and death. that of dream (svapna), and that of 

sleep (susupti). The three worlds are enumerated aa 
this world, the intermediate world, and the world beyond. 1 
The connexion or continuity of these three states, and of these 
three worlds is sought in the life of the soul. Yajnavalkya 
accepts and explains this expression of an unknown but 
earlier thinker 2 3 : The soul is a bank and a boundary.* 
The soul is a bank and a boundary. Yajnavalkya’s interpre¬ 
tation of this dictum is very simple. Just as a fish swims 
along two banks of a river, so does the soul move along the 
two states—sleeping and waking. 4 Or, as a falcon or any 
other bird, after it has roamed about in the air, becomes tired, 
and folding its wings, descends to its nest, so does the Soul 
hasten from the waking state to sleeping. Between these two 
states there is ah intermediate state, the dreaming. 5 

In the waking state, the soul becomes united with all 
evils, senses, desires, and all the rest, in fact, works under 
conditions foreign to its nature. 6 When in the intermediate 
state, the soul finds itself in between 
the waking state and sleeping. 7 Indeed, 
the dreaming soul moves along these two states, ‘ as if 
thinking, as if moving.’ 8 Going up and down in its dream, 
the soul imagines manifold shapes for itself, either rejoicing 
with women, or laughing with friends, or witnessing 


Dreaming. 


1 Chftndogya Upani§ad, VIII. 4. I 

* Setu = literallj r , bridge, embankment. Bank is the rendering of Max Miiller. 
Mary&dA. 

3 SaiiijfiSnam anvavakramati sa esa jfial.i savijfl&no bhavati (MSdhyandina reading). 
Ibid , 4«2« 

4 Bfihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 18. 

• Ibid f IV. 3. 19. 

• lbid % IV. 3. 8. 

f Ibidf IV. 3. 9, 

* Ibid f IV. 3. 7. 
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terrific sights. 1 The soul is then out from the chamber 
of the heart for sport, and passes along the arteries, 
capillaries, veins, and also perhaps nerves, connecting 
the heart with various organs of sense. Now while dreaming, 
the soul sees, as if, some one kills it, some one overpowers it, 
as if, an elephant chases it, as if it falls into a well. 2 All 
these are the mere fancies, the vain imaginings of the soul, 
due to ignorance (avidya), or, as we now say, due to hallucina¬ 
tion and illusion of the mind. Here Yajnavalkya shows a 
genuine psychological insight, when he admits that the soul 
fancies in dream only that fear which it sees in waking. 3 
This is in accord with a current, earlier view to which 
Yajnavalkya refers elsewhere,* provided that we may sup¬ 
pose Yajnavalkya to have used the word “ asleep ” (supta) in 
that passage rather loosely, in the sense of one who is 
dreaming. Dr. Deussen translates the passage thus : “ There¬ 
fore it is said : It (sleep) is to him a place of waking only, 
for what he sees waking, the same he sees in sleep. Thus 
this spirit serves there for his own light.” 3 

Dr. Roer and Prof. Max Muller take, in agreement, 
with Sankara and Dvivedaganga, altogether a different view. 
According to them, the passage implies a very serious 
contention on the part of Yajnavalkya : the sleeping state 
is not the same as that of waking, for the soul, when asleep, 
becomes self-illuminated. 8 

That the passage does or does not imply a contention on 
the part of Yajnavalkya depends on the sense in which he 
employs the word “ asleep ” (supta). If it is meant in the 
sense of one who is dreaming, there is no ground for dispute ; 


• 1 Btfhad Arayaka Upaniijad, IV. 3. 12. 

* Ibid, IV. 3. 20. 

8 Ibid , IV. 3. 20 ; yad eva jSgrad bhayam paayari tad atravidyayA manyat$. 

4 Ibid t IV, 3. 14 ; jfigarita defia ovlsyaisa iti yfini hy@va jiigrat paSyati tAni supta 
ity&trayaifi puru$a]j svayamjyotir bhavati.” 

• " VedAnta,” p. 206. 

See for Sankara’s interpretation—S. B. E,, XV, p. 165, f. n. 3. 
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and if in the sense of one who is sleeping, as distinguished 
from dreaming, i.e., imagining only what is < xperienced in 
waking, then there is ground for dispute. It may well 
be, as Dr. Deussen seems to think, that Yajnavalkya 
cited this older view simply in support of his own opinion. 
In fact, the point which goes on the side of Deussen, and 
contrary to Max Muller’s view, is that Yajnavalkya repeats 
the same view on his own account. The soul fancies in dream 


that fear which it experiences in waking. But there is again 
a point which goes against Dr. Deussen. For, evidently, 
Yajnavalkya is not ready to admit that the mere imagining of a 
fear which has been previously experienced in waking completes 
the function of dreaming. In dreaming, according to Yajha¬ 
valkya, the soul displays something more than such an imagina¬ 
tion, something of a prophetic vision, 1 that is 
phetk . J to say, something relating to, and determining 

the nature of its future career ; imagination 
is not only reproductive, but also productive* This vision comes 
to the soul with the dawn of the consciousness (prajhana).— f 
am this or that,—a god or a king. With the dawn of such a 
consciousness dreaming is over and sleeping begins. The soul 
is then fully aware of itself, reaches the highest world (parama 
loka), 2 assumes its true form (rupam), becomes in the 
language of an earlier thinker the best soul (uttama purusa).® 
The sleeping state (susupti) is the end of dreaming 
(svapnanta), and is a state between the end 
sieepmg. 0 £ dreaming and the state of waking 

(buddhanta). 4 In this sleeping state, the soul transcends 
all that is material, fanciful, terrifying and painful, and 
becomes whole (samasta), and serene (samprasanna)* 5 


Sleeping. 


1 Brihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, IY. 3. 20. 
a Chfindogya Upani^ad, VIII. 12. 3. 

3 Bp bad Aranyaka Upani§ad, IV. 3. 18. 

* Ohfindogya Upani$ad, VIII. 11. 1. 

* la. cf. Thibaut’s “ Vedantasutras,” III. 2. 4 ; K. C. Bhattacharyya’s “ Studies in 
Vedfintism,” chapter on “ Approach through psychology j” cf. Thera Nfigasena’s theories 
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and self-illuminated. Embraced by its self-consciousness, 
as though by a beloved wife, the soul knows nothing 
that is within, nothing that is without. Thus transcending 
all duality, and reaching this unity with itself, the soul 
thinks upon its own thought, sees its own vision, hears its 
own voice, smells its own scent, tastes its own bliss. 1 Blissful 
indeed is this sleeping state, when the soul becomes immortal, 
of an immaterial nature as it is. 

Now, just as a dreaming state precedes sleeping, in 
the same way a dreaming state prevails on the eve of 
death. Besides, just as during sleep all 
sensations cease, so at death. Hence, to all 
appearance, death is the same as the state of dreaming (and 
partly that of sleeping), and re-birth is the same as the state 
of waking. Thus to complete the analogy, this world is the 
State of waking, the intermediate world is the state of dream¬ 
ing, and the next world is the state of sleeping. 

We do not know r whether Yajnavalkya cared to study, 
like Badhva, 2 the premonitory symptoms of death. He 
thought that at death the soul recollects 

A psychological theo- 

ry of death and re- all that it has known and done in this life, 

birth 

and according to its knowledge and action, 
a consciousness dawns upon the mind: I am a father, or a 
Gandharva, or a God, or a Prajapati, or a Brahman. With 
this consciousness settled upon the mind, the soul departs, 
mounted on spirit (prana), retaining in some mysterious 
way the reminiscences or impressions of the past (purva- 
prajfia ). 3 Here Yajnavalkya’s idea of soul is thoroughly 
Platonic. 

of dreams in the Milinda-paftho, pp. 298-300 (Rhys Davids’ translation, ii, pp. 159*61). 
See also Shwe Zan Aung’s Introductory Essay in the Compendium of Philosophy, P. T. S., 
1910, pp. 48-49. 

1 Bfihad Aragyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 18, fif. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, III. 2. 7-17. 

a Bfihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, TV. 4. 2. The M&dhyandina recension reads : saiftjfianam 
anvavakramati sa e$a jftah savijftftno bhavati. The Kftnvas read ; savijfiftno bharati, 
s&vijfifinam ev&nvavakramati. 
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Sandilya loft behind him this dictum: A man is a 
creature of will. As is his will in this world, so will 
he be hereafter . 1 A passage in the Chandogya Upanisad* 
adds, with clear consciousness, a new element—desire (kama). 
And now Yajnavalkya introduces a third element—action 
(karma), and completely works out the view thus : A man 
is of desire. As is his desire, so is his will. As is his will, 
so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains. To put it 
otherwise, a man attains with his action the object to which 
his mind is attached. And after having enjoyed the full 
benefit of his deeds, he returns again from that world to this 
world of action. 

Although the soul is never born in the sense of becoming, 
a bad soul is bound to embody itself, owing to the inflexible 
Th ff-t f th k lw action (karma). Karma draws the 

law of action upon the soul back into a new corporeality. In the 
aou ' language of Yajnavalkya, “ as a grass-leech 3 

after having reached the end of a blade of grass, and after 
having made another approach (to another blade), draws itself 
together towards it, thus does this self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled all ignorance, and after making 
another approach (to another body), draws himself together 
towards it. And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another, newer and more beautiful shape, so does this 
self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled all 
ignorance, make unto himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape, whether it be like the Fathers, or like the 
Gandharvas ... or like Brahman, or like other beings .” 4 

1 Ch&ndogya Upanigad, III. 14. 1 . kfatumayalj puru^o : yathft kratur asmin loke 
purugo bhavati tathetah pretya bhavati. 

• Ibid , VII. 2. 1-9. 

3 Prof. Max Miiller translates trina-jaldyuka as caterpillar, whioh does not seem to bo 
correct. Though the St. Petersburg Dictionary and Monier Williams in hiB latest edition, 
translate the term as caterpillar, this is not the geometer caterpillar so well known in 
JSnrope, the German 8pcLnnraupe f but a leech, moving in a somewhat similar way and 
familiar to visitors of the northern hills in the rainy season. 

* Bfihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, iv. 4. 3-4. 
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It is conceivable that even a bad soul remains for a time 
totally unconscious or forgetful of this world of action. But 
with its awakening from a slumber of death (samjMna), the 
soul becomes conscious of a tendency to rebirth (savijnanah 
bhavati). And with it, the potentiality of action, and the 
reminiscences or impressions of the past overtake the soul. 
Thus it returns to this world. “ And as policemen, magis¬ 
trates, equerries, and governors wait for a king who is coming 
back, with food and drink,” so do ali the elements wait 
on the soul when it returns. 1 

The case of a good soul (uttama purusa) is however differ¬ 
ent. As it is above all desires for sons or wealth or worlds, 
and having no other desire but for itself, karma cannot touch 
it, the law of action can exert no influence upon it. Con¬ 
sequently, the soul being Brahman, goes to Brahman beyond 
ether. Thus the mortal becomes immortal indeed.* 

Here we must point out that, for Yajnavalkya, as for 
Mahidasa and Aristotle, the immortality of soul does not mean 
corporeality or individuality, but simply immateriality. The 
soul is, therefore, in a sense, mortal or immortal as the 
body in which it is. In truth, there is an expression 
of Yaj naval leva’s which is utterly irreconcilable with his 
general theory of re-birth. The expression is : The soul, con¬ 
ceived as a pure mass of consciousness (vijnana-ghana), rises 
out from the elements, and perishes on their dissolution. 
(It may be in the sense, as Prof. Max Muller suggests, that it 
“vanishes into them”—tanyevanu-vinas'yati.) And after death 
there is no more consciousness. 

In the opinion of two later critics, Sllanka 8 and Madha- 
vScarya 4 , Yajnavalkya laid in this expression the foundation 
of materialism. The expression occurs in the dialogue be¬ 
tween Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyl, referred to above. 

1 tirihad Aranyaka Upai.i$ad, IV. 3 38. 

* Ibid . IV. 4. 7, 

Sutrakpituiiga (od. Dhauapati), pp. 2‘JO; Sarvadarsauasangraha, p. 2. 
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This dialogue shows that even Maitreyl was utterly bewildered 
at such ah utterance on the part of her husband, Yajnavalkya 
offered to her this explanation r 1 The soul is of an im perish- 


Karma and Material¬ 
ism. 


able, indestructible nature. And yet the soul 
must be said to be unconscious after death, 


in tbe sense that it transcends then all 


duality, that is to say, rises above all material conditions, 
and is, therefore, unaffected by the fate of a living body. It'is 
not unlikely that some such idea is referred to and criticised 
by Buddha in the Brahmajala and several other Suttas 
under the types of eschatalogical views: “ After death the 
untouched soul (arogiatta) is unconscious.” 2 This corresponds 
exactly to Yajnavalkya’s expression—pretya samjna nasti.;. 

Nevertheless, the great philosopher himself seems to have 
felt more than once the difficulty of maintaining his theory 
of rebirth or doctrine of karma in the face of all overpowering 
physical laws. This point is well brought out in a dialogue in 
the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad.* A thinker named ArtabhSga 
says to Yajnavalkya, “ If the speech of a dead man passes 

into fire, breath into air,.the blood and seed are deposited 

in water, where is then the soul ? ” Yajnavalkya thereupon 
says, “ This question is not to be discussed in public.”. .The 
point which they discussed, we are told, was the mysterious 
effect of Karma. i , . 


(c) The Mind {Manas). 

As with some of the earlier thinkers, so with Yajnavalkya, 

the mind is the Divine thinking in the soul. If the soul can 

* : . !•' > 

1 Accordiug to Prof. L. D. Barnett, YSjfiavalkya’s expression is that of a materialist, but 
the argument is that of an idealist. According to Sankara’B interpretation,. YSjfiavalkya 
meant only the dissolution of the limiting adjuncts (the mind, intellect, eta) of the soul, 
but not the dissolution of the soul itself. Of. Vedfinta-Sutras, II. 3. 17. 

2 tXddham.SghStanika-asafifii-v&da. 

* III. 2. 13. 
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act at all, it acts in and through the mind. It is only in the 
power of an infinite mind to apprehend the 
thinking in man. absolute. Indeed, we may say that, as regards 
the realm of change, the mind is the soul. 
The soul’is an ever active mind. It, therefore, always thinks, 
wills or feels. But as there cannot be thinking without an 
object to think upon, the mind thinks, in the absence of any 
other object, upon itself. Strictly, the best soul is nothing 
but this thinking upon thought. Sense-perception and the 
higher functions of the mind are not different in kind; all are 
in'various degrees the same thinking upon thought. 

Yajnavalkya accepts in his system Mahidasa’s three-fold 
division of the functions of mind into sense-perception and the 
functions of heart and mind. The senses and 
jecteT 8GUS0B and ob ’ objects are conceived as the seizer (graha) and 
the seized. Yajnavalkya conceded to Udda- 
laka that by the organ of vision we can only perceive the 
sensation of colour. The testimony of the senses is in general 
untrustworthy. The true knowledge is in the heart. The 
following is the enumeration of subjects and objects: Skin 
and touch; tongue and taste ; nose and smell; eye and sight; 
; ear and sound; mind and concepts (sahkalpa); heart and 
knowledge (vidya); hands and action; organ and delight; anus 
and excretion ; legs and locomotion.' 


(d) Matter ( Rupa). 

In agreement with his predecessor Uddalaka Aruni, Yajna¬ 
valkya allows no difference of kind between mind or spirit 
on the one hand, and matter on the other. 

Ho difference of kind ^ . . . 

between Mind and Jbor, according to Ins view, matter is in 
HatEer ‘ . various degrees the manifestation of the same 

Actus JPurus, the endless activity of thought. Matter consists 


1 Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 5. 12. 
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of the elements (bkutani), of which the number is nowhere 
given. In one passage, 1 he speaks apparently of these 
four elements: earth, water, air, and (heated) ether (akasa). 
But fire, too, is referred to elsewhere. As Yajnavalkya 
seems to have thought, the extension of earth, the flow 
of water, the motion of air, the burning of fire, the flash 
of lightning, all these natural phenomena which are of 
daily occurrence are activities, the same in kind as the 
higher vital and psychical functions. 

Like Uddalaka and other earlier thinkers, Yajnavalkya 
had to recognise the presence of two distinct elements, mas¬ 
culine and feminine, 2 in the phantasmagoria of nature. Of 
these, the masculine element is called spirit (prana) or the 
psychical principle,—soul (atma), and the 

The correlation bo- r * I X > V /> 

tween soul ami mat- feminine element constitutes matter, the 
principle of passivity, the substratum of 
change. The existence of spirit is not dependent on material 
conditions. But in order to create individuality, the soul is 
bound to unite with matter. Matter supplies the soul with 
nutrition. 3 As matter supplies the soul with nutrition, so 
the soul transforms matter into various types of existence, 
in the same way that a goldsmith fashions a piece of gold 
into various shapes.* 

In passage of the Brahmajala Sutta,® Buddha gives an 
analysis of the current views of his time on the finiteness or 
infinity of the world. He reckons them as four in number, 
and catalogues them all under the name Antslnantika-Vada. 
Elsewhere “ he enumerates them under Loka-cinta (Thoughts 
regarding the world of existence). In the Sthananga (IV. 4), 
as Dr. Schrader points out, Maht\vlra calls them Mita-vada. 

1 Bpihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, IY. 4. 5. 

2 Ibid, 1.4.3. 

» Ibid, IV. 3. 37* (S. B. E.) 

+ Ibid, IV. 4. 4. 

5 DTgha-nik5ya, I, pp. 22-24 
0 e. g<, Aiiguttara-nikaya, VoL II, p. 80. 
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The passage in the Brahmajala-sutta presupposes a few pas¬ 
sages in tie Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad (III. 8; III. 6; III. 
8), the dialogue between Bhujyu Lahyftyani and Yajnaval- 
kya, and that between Y ftjnavalkya and 
Gargi. The four views are stated by Buddha 


Infinity and finiteness. 


as follows:— 

(1) Finite is the world, so that a boundary may be con¬ 
ceived round it. 1 

(2) Infinite is the world, and limitless. 

(3) The world is limited above and below, but infinite 
across. 


(4) The world is neither finite nor infinite. 2 

Finite is the world, surrounded by a boundary. This re¬ 
minds us at once of a Pythagorean view put into the mouth 
of Yftjnavalkya in a dialogue of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad 
(III. 3.). Lahyayani, the interlocutor of the dialogue, asked 
Yftjnavalkya: What are the ends or limits of the worlds 
(lokftnftm anta) ? and where are gone the Parlksitas ? (an old 
royal family, who are believed to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth), Yajnavalkya said in reply: “Thirty- 
two journeys of the car of the sun is this world, ” 3 that is to 
say, the boundary of this world is equal to thirty-two times 
the orbit of the sun. It is surrounded 4 on all sides by Pri- 
thivl (Extension, the boundary of the formed Universe?), 
twice as large. Prithivl is surrounded on all sides by the 
Ocean (samudra=varuna), twice as large. The space between 
the zone of Prithivl and that of the Ocean hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the wing of a mosquito. This space is 
filled with air (vayu). The Parlksitas are gone there where 
people go who have performed a horse sacrifice, i.e., to the 
region of Air. 


1 “ antavS ayam loko, parivafcumo. ” Rbys Davids translates pariva$umo by “go that 

a path can be traced round it. 

* Dial., B. II, p. 360. 

* Max M filler’s translation of “dvfttrimsit vai devarathanhyanyayam lo kafr. ” 

* paryeti® literally, Burrounds j cp. parivatumo, Digha-nikSya, I. 23. 
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This doctrine does not seem to be an integral part of 
Yfijnavalkya’s system. Besides* the passage in which the 
doctrine is set out . is corrupt. But the doctrine has some 
historical connexion with Uddalaka, who, like Pythagoras, 
divided the formed universe into the three regions (Trivrit) of 
Pire, Water, and Earth.' 

(Infinite is the world, and without limit. This view is 
opposed to that which is discussed above.) 

The world is limited above and below, but infinite across. 
This reminds us of the views of Gargi Vacaknavi and Yajna- 
valkya, as set out in two dialogues of the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanisad (III. 6; III. 8.). In the first of these dialogues, 
the clever Gargi lays down a proposition which is fully work¬ 
ed out by Yajnavalkya : Everything on this earth ‘ is woven, 
like warp and woof ’ (ota-prota) in water. The view is briefly 
put thus in the second dialogue: In space or ether (gkasa 
* aditi, aimgoi/) i 8 ‘ woven, like warp and woof,’ all that is * above 
the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing heaven and earth, 
past, present, and futui*e’ (bhuta, bhava, bhavisya). And 
space or ether is woven in like manner in Brahman, the 
Imperishable One (Aksara). 


1 Ch&ndogya Upamtjad, VI. 2/ 



CHAPTER XII 


Supplementary Discussions. 

In closing the history of post-Vedie philosophy with 
X&jnavalkya it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention to 
a few Upanisads dealing more synthetically as well as syste¬ 
matically certain aspects of post-Vedic philosophy, as also 
to a Chandogya Dialogue which may be said to serve the 
purpose of a glossary to the philosophical views hitherto 
considered. These are highly important as indicating the 
possibility of an internal chronology of the Upanisad litera¬ 
ture, taken as a whole. The U panisads under reference are 
the Mandukya, the Subala and the Paingala, to leave out of 
account the Arunika and the Yajnavalkya which inculcate 
the duties and ideals of recluse life. The dialogue forms the 
seventh chapter of the Chandogya Upanisad, and it appears 
to , embrace in its terminology a compendium, so to say, of 
post-Vedic philosophy. Here we shall be content with 
mentioning only some salient features of these Upanisads and 
the Dialogue. 

1. Mandukya.—The Upanisad of this name seems to 
belong to the same age as the Mundaka, the Katha, etc., and 
probably it embodies, like them, the views of a school of 
wanderers which went by that name. It remains to be seen 
whether the Mapdukya was derived from a Paribbajaka 
teacher who is described in the Majjhima Nikaya 1 as Samana 
Mandika-putta or Recluse who was the son of Mandika. 

,The most notable point in the teaching of this Upanisad, 
considered apart from the Gaudapada-Karika, is that instead 
of the three states of consciousness, recognised by Yajnavalkya 


1 Majjhima; II, 24. j>. 
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and other previous thinkers, it speaks of four planes (catuspada), 

viz .:— 

(i) Jagarita-sthana or waking plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s waking state (jagrat). 

(it) Svapna-sthana or dreaming plane, corresponding to 
Yajiiavalkya’s dreaming state (svapna). 

(Hi) Susupta-sthana or sleeping plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s end of dreaming state (svapnanta) which is 
not separately counted as a state hy itself but considered as 
the sleeping state in its inception. 

(iv) The fourth plane, designated in the later Upanisads 
as Tnriya , which corresponds to Susupti proper in Yajna¬ 
valkya’s phraseology. 

Though the Mandukva has no claim to originality, the 
conception of four planes being distinctly implied in Yajfia- 
valkya’s definition of three states, its treatment of the subject 
is doubly significant in history, first, that it made clear arid 
definite what was vague and indefinite in earlier thought, 
and secondly, that it shows an advancement in mystical 
perception of reality. No less remarkable' is the fact that 
the Maiidukya definition of four planes was a fruitful synthe¬ 
sis of Yajnavalkya’s psychological doctrine of three states and 
Yaruna’s pancakoga doctrine : 

(i) Annamaya and Pranamaya souls coming under the 

Mandukya’s waking plane. 

(ii) Manomaya under the dreaming. 

(in) Vijnanamaya under the sleeping. 

(i©j Anandamaya under the fourth. 

Buddha’s representation of the Taittirlya doctrine in the 
Brahmajala Sutta precisely follows the Mandukya line. 
Further, we need hardly mention that the Mandukya concep¬ 
tion of four, planes of consciousness is closely connected with 
the Buddhist discrimination of four planes, kamavacara, 
rupavacam, arupavacara and lokuttara. The Manrj ilkya 
conception also may be said to have afforded a basis for 
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the four-fold modes of meditation, analysed and amplified 
differently by the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Pstanjalas. 
Buddha’s conception of four kinds of food, material, sensuous, 
intellectual and so forth, also can be traced back to the 
Mandukya doctrine.. 

2. Subala.—This Upanisad, as its name implies, inculcates 
a religious ideal of child-like simplicity of outlook on life. 
Bdlyena tisthased bdla-svabhavo asango niravadyo} Like 
the Mftndukya, the Subala, too, seems to embody the religious 
and philosophical views of a school of wanderers, and possibly 
those of the Maijdukyas themselves, as may be surmised from 
a Majjhima Discourse 2 where the Buddha sharply criticises a 
similar view, ascribed to the wanderer Uggahamana, son of 
Samapa-Maodika. Uggahamana is said to have maintained 
that * child is the very model of moral perfection (sampanna- 
kus ala ). ’ The Upanisad under reference seems to be later, in 
point of date, than the Chandogya, the Brihad Aranyaka, the 
Munfiaka and the Katha, and even it may be post-Buddhistic. 
It is throughout an imaginary dialogue between Raikva and 
Prajapati. The chief interest of this work lies in its synthetic 
treatment of Vedic and post-Vedio philosophy, particularly 
of the teachings of the Purusa-Sukta and Purusavidha-brah- 
mana and the philosophical views of Uddalaka, Yajiiavalkya, 
the Mupdakas and the Gotamakas identified in Part III with 
the Kathas. 

The Subala upholds Yajnavalkya’s theory of the t reveal¬ 
ed c har acter of Yedic literature and connects the same 
historically with the teachings of the Purusa-Sukta and 
Purugavidha Brahmapa. 8 It is important to note that in the 
Subala list of the Yedic texts and systems whioh are said to 
be breathed out or revealed by the Supreme Being, we have 
the mention of Nyaya, Mlmamsa and DharmasSstras, replacing 

1 Sub&la, 13. 

» Majjhima, ir, pp. 24-25. 

» Subftla, 1*2. . p . 
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Sfltras in- the list 'of • Yajnavalkya. - This goes not only 
to prove that the Subala, as we now have it, is later . than the 
.Byihad Araiiyaka containing the views of .Yajnavalkya but 
also to indicate that the Nyaya, the Mlmamsa and the pharma* 
sftstras as three separate systems of thought were but fruitful 
results of a gradual differentiation of the three aspects of one 
and same older system. The Subala is just one of the many 
Upanisads which furnish the historian with sufficient evi¬ 
dence to justify the hypothesis that like the Vedanta, the 
Safiikhya-Yoga, 1 an expression applied probably to the 
Sathkhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and the 
Mlmamsa in their undifferentiated forms were developments 
out of the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

Yajnavalkya’s expression balyena tisthnti, which lent 
itself to different interpretations, is explained in the Subala as 
‘ living with the child-like simplicity of outlook and purity 
of life, an ideal which a European writer, unacquainted with 
the history of Indian thought, would be easily tempted to 
attribute to the Christians. 

In interpreting the theory that something came out of 
nothing (asato sat a jayat a) we pointed out in connexion with 
“Prajapati” and “ Brahmanaspati ” hymns, as well as in con¬ 
nexion with Taittirlya philosophy, that the term nothing (a-sat) 
does not denote nothing in the abstract but the cosmic substance 
or first cause of the universe which is non-existent in the 
sense thatjit cannot be defined except by the negation of all 
predications applying to concrete things of,experience. The 
Subala fully corroborates our interpretation of the theory 
in a significant passage 2 which throws abundant light on the 
Murujaka view 3 of the prima 'causa. One must admit that 
Sahkara’s interpretation of the Mupdaka view is similar to 


1 SubSla, 9. 

* Ibid, 3. 

1 MnQtfoka, I. 6. 
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that in the Subala and it is not improbable that his interpreta¬ 
tion was actually based upon the Subala. 

Among other notable points the Subala Will always be 
highly valued as indicating the process of the development 
df the conception of Nirvana in its Buddhistic as well as in 
the Gita sense out of and on the lines of Yajnavalkya’s concep¬ 
tion of the Sus.upti state of soul. 

The Subala has no claim to originality of conception, and 
its chief interest lies in its application of the fundamental 
trtiths of post-Vedic philosophy to life. 

3. Paingala.—It may turn out that the Upanisad of this 
Dame contains certain advanced philosophical views of YSjna- 
valkya, those which he formulated after his withdrawal from 
the world, i.e., during his Aranyaka life. This Upanisad, as 
we now have it, is composed of four separate dialogues between 
Yajfiavalkya and Paingala of which the fourth seems to be 
in style much later than the first three. The future student of 
the Upanisads has to decide whether the Paingala borrowed 
from Sankara’s Vedanta commentaries or Sankara borrowed 
from the Paingala. The point which is of importance to us is 
that the Upanisad clearly bears out our views that Uddalaka’s 
conception of matter and of tripartite universe afforded a 
basis for the Sankhya conception of Prakriti, characterised 
by three qualities. 

4^ Chandogya Dialogue.—This forms the seventh chapter 
of the Chandogya Upanisad, and like the dialogue forming 
its eighth -or last chapter, it differs by its imaginary character 
from other dialogues where we feel throughout personal 
touches of the interlocutors. The dialogue under reference 
supplies us with a general glossary of philosophical terms and 
embraces in its terminology the entire philosophy of post- 
Vedic period. The terms explained are logically connected 
and arranged in an ascending order of importance to human 
interests, though the logical sequence established between 
them does not seem to be a veiy happy one, when judged 
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from our modem standpoint. It is difficult for us to under¬ 
stand how water is more potent or important a factor than 
food, and food than strength, unless we study this termino¬ 
logical discussion in the light of Vedic and post-Vedic 
philosophy to which it applies. The terms explained are 
23 in number, headed by Nama and ending with Bhuma: 
Nama, Vak, Mana, Sahkalpa, Citta, Dhydna, Vijhana, Bala, 
Anna, Apa, Teja, Akasa, Smara,Am, Prana, Satya, Vijijnasa, 
Mali, Sraddha, Nisthd, Kpiti, Sukha, and Bhuma. All these 
terms are explained in a pantheistic vein and in their practical 
and religious bearings. It will be going beyond our present 
purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the terminology 
which is better suited for a separate treatise. It is enough to 
say that there are matters in this dialogue which- throw 
light on the development of Logic, and ideas which were 
followed up and expanded in later popular literature. 1 


* B.f., the ideas of Ilona, Saiikalpa and Citta are found elaborated in tbs first t£ree 
chapters at the Dhammapada, and that of Aii in the TheragdtW, ye. 630-582, the Mhbd- 
yastn, HI. p. 108- 




PART III. 


Philosophy before'MahavIra and Buddha. 

(Circa 800-600 B.C.) 

Introductory. 

The title chosen for the third part had its origin in a well- 
kno^n remark of Dr. Jacobi, who says : l “ The records of 
the Buddhists and Jainas about the philosophical ideas cur¬ 
rent at the time of the Buddha and MahavIra, 
Origin of the title. meagre though they be, are of the greatest 
importance to the historian of that epoch. 
For they show us the ground on which, and the materials with 
which a religious reformer had to build his system.” 

In commenting upon this remark of Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Rhys 
Davids adds these words: “ The philosophical and religious 

speculations contained in them (the Buddhist and Jaina 
records) may not have the originality or intrinsic value, 
either of the Vedanta or of Buddhism. , But they are never¬ 
theless historically important because they give evidence of 
a stage less cultured, more animistic, that is to say, earlier. 
And incidentally they will undoubtedly be found, as the 
portions accessible already show, to contain a large number 
of important references to the ancient geography, the political 
divisions, the social and economic conditions of India at a 
period hitherto very imperfectly understood.” 2 

Throughout the Buddhist texts, earlier as well as later, 
there are numerous references to, and a number of direct and 
side attacks upon a body of six famous founders of schools, 

* Introduction, Jainft'Sutras, II, S. B. E., p. XXVII. 

* Buddhist India, pp. 163-164. See also Schrader’s Uber den stand der Indischen 

Philosophic znr zeit Mahaviras und Buddhas, Strassburg, 1902, for a useful classifica¬ 
tion of pre-Buddhistic philosophical notions. " 
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all opposed to the Buddhists. 1 On the one hand, they are 
classed hy the Buddhists as the six Heretics or Sophists (cha 
titthiya). And on the other hand, they are 
The six Sophists. distinguished from Uddaka Ramaputta and 
Alara Kalama, who are recognised as the 
two successive teachers of the young ascetic Siddhattha. In 
all probability, the designation Sramana (recluse, religieux) 
which came into vogue at least as early as the time of 
Yajnavalkya was also applied to them—the titthiyas or 
Tlrthahkaras. Further, to all appearance, these teochers, 
whether Brahmans or not by birth, 2 were in their general 
attitude -as anti-Vedic and anti-Brahmanic as perhaps the 
Buddha himself. Indeed, Buddha often thought that he had 
been all along fighting and reconciling these two great oppo¬ 
nents—the Iranians on one side, and the Brahmans on 
the other. But the same may very well be said, positively, 
of Mahavlra, and negatively, of Sanjaya the Sceptic. 

Now these six teachers are mentioned in the oldest Bud¬ 


dhist records (which are all in Pali) in this order : Pur ana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesa-Kambala, Pakudha- 
Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthaputta, Nigantha Nata-putta. 3 Of 
them, the last-mentioned is identified by Profs. Jacobi and 
Hoernle (giving strong reasons on their side) with Mahavlra, 
the founder of Jainism, or better, qf Kiriya-vada—the doctrine 
of free-will activity, Dynamism. 

The title “ Philosophy before Mahavlra and Buddha ” will 
show that we exclude, contrary to the Buddhist scheme, the 
name of Mahavlra from the company of six Titthiyas. 

Besides the teachers above mentioned there 


Three orders of 
teachers : 


are others who represent a period of thought 


which is not precisely post-Yedic, but later 
than it, i.e., neo-Vedic. The oldest Jaina and Buddhist 


1 S&kya-puttiya-samanas. 

9 Sntta-nipfita, p. 79; “ mundffpi hi idha ekacce brfthmanft bhavanti.' 
* E.g.j Dlgha-nikSya, I. 48-49. 
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records, together with Panini’s Aphorisms and Patanjali’s 
commentary give, indeed, evidence of a continued existence of 
the old order of things at a time when many new orders have 
sprung up. 

Thus, for instance, in the Tevijja Sutta, Buddha says 
to V&settha (Vasistha): “ The Brahmans of to-day chant 
over again or repeat (the mantra, sacred verses), intoning or 
reciting exactly as has been intoned or recited (by the 
$isis of old).” 1 

Secondly, the 'levijja Sutta makes mention of the following 
Brahman schools as representatives of the post-Vedie order: 
the Aitareyas, the Taittirlyas, the Chandogyas, the ‘ Chandavas 5 
and the Bahvricas. 2 

Lastly, the same Tevijja Sutta introduces us to “ many 
very distinguished and wealthy ” Brahmans of the neo-Vedio 
order, such as Kanki (Canki), Tarukkha (Taruksya), 3 Pokkha- 
rasati (Puskarasadi), 4 Janussoni (Janasruti), 5 Todeyya 
(Taudeya), 8 and others. 

With the close of the post-Vedic period, we enter upon a 
third period which is so far removed from the ancient Yedio 
that people have begun to doubt if there is any longer a llisi 
(Brahmarsi, divinely favoured seer) among them. Apastamba 
in his Dharmasutra 7 states that no sages are born among the 
men of later ages. 8 It is, then, merely by way of courtesy, 
or as a recognition of the worth of religion and Yedio learn¬ 
ing that Apastamba concedes to Svetaketu 8 and others the 
title of a 5-isi-like scholar (srutarsi). 10 Again, in a passage of 

1 Dial., B., II. 304. Cf. Pfinini’s list of Vedic Ri^is, Aph. II. 4. 65- 

* Cf. P&nini’s list, Aphs. IV. 3. 102, 209. 

* Aifcareya Aranyaka, TIT. (5. 1-4, etc . 

♦ Apastamba, I. 10, 28, 1; T. 6, 19, 7. 

1 Cf. J&nawruti PautrSyana, OhSndogya TJpanigad, IV, 2, 1. 

• Dial, B., Vol. II, pp. 300-301 ; Majjhima-nikSya No. [48—ButtanipOta, III. 9. Cf. 
Panini, IV. 3.94, 

f I. 2. 5. 4-5. 

• Biihler’s Apastamba, S. B. E., II, p. XXXVII. 

• Son of Uddaiaka Aruni, grandson of Aruna. 

10 Apastamba, T. 2. 5. 6. 
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the Satapatha Brahmana, 1 it is alleged that Svetaketu was a 
contemporary of Yajnavalkya. 

The last mentioned facts give some support to our assump¬ 
tion that Yajnavalkya is the great landmark between the 
post-Vedic period and the neo-Ycdic and later ages. In the 
history of Indian literature the period with which we are deal¬ 
ing is unanimously called the Sutra period. In the history of 
Indian religions the same may be designated as the period of 
Iranians and Brahmans. And it is remarkable that Yajna¬ 
valkya, so far as we know, is the first among the post-Vedic 
thinkers to have called attention to Sramans. Besides the 
l^rarfrans Yajnavalkya expressly refers to the Tapasas (Hermits). 
In point of fact, we regard the period in question as that 
which shows the germs, the beginnings of all that we find 
later. 

The most remarkable feature of Indian life at this period, 
which bears upon the progress of thought and the develop¬ 
ment of social life, is the existence of various orders of 
teachers, both Vedic and anti-Vedic. These orders represent 
differing groups or schools of thought. These groups may 
roughly be divided into either Sramans and Brahmans or 
Hermits and Wanderers. 

The following note of Professor Rhys Davids applies to the 
Hermits (Tapasas) in general: “In the 

Hermits. . . 7 ° 

forests adjoining the settlements, the dis¬ 
ciples of the various schools, living a hermit life, occupied 
themselves, according to the various tendencies of the schools 
to which they belonged, either in meditation or in sacrificial 
rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to 
themselves, and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas contain¬ 
ing the tenets of their school. Much time was spent in 

gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance.And 

there was difference of opinion, and of practice, as to ‘the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. 

1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 421. 
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But the hermitages where the learning, or the repeating, of 
texts was unknown were the exceptions.” 1 

As regards the wanderers (parivrajakas) we can add little 
■ to what Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 

India (pp. 141-160) has said concerning 
them. This important body or order of teachers was not 
known in India much before the rise of Buddhism. Apart 
from, and other than, the order of the Hermits, the institution 
of the wanderers was held in great respect throughout the 
country. Like the Greek Sophists, the Indian wanderers, 
too, differed in many respects, in attitude, opinion, intelligence, 
earnestness and purpose. As Professor Rhys Davids describes 
them, “ They were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or 
nine months of every year 2 wandering about precisely with 
the object of engaging in conversational discussions 3 on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism.” 

The system of education then prevalent in India demanded 
of every student, every learner, to travel, after he had finished 
his course under a certain teacher, or in a certain institution, 
in order to acquire experience, to better his conduct, to seek 
a more proficient teacher, to carry on learned discussions with 
others who were well-versed on the subject in which he was 
interested, in short, to further his own knowledge. There was 
no question raised as to rank, age, sex, or colour. He who 
was defeated or convinced in the discussion openly • declared 
himself to be a disciple of the disputant who baffled him by 
his argument and superior wisdom. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that a spiril of toleration 
is one of the fundamental features of the religious life of 
India. As the existence of an institution, such as that of the 
wanderers, proves, this spirit of toleration was not confined to 


* Buddhiat India, pp. 140-141. Also pp. 240-7. 

* BKiller’s Gautama 111. 13 : “ He must not change his residence during the rain/ 
season,” c/* III. 21. 

* Vitag^ft, Tarka,- NjSya, MImftrhsfi. 
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religion or matters of belief, but permeated also every depart¬ 
ment of life and thought. Even we have instances where in 
the same family the members (as is now the cage in Japan) 
were adherents of different schools and yet lived happily 
together. 

Now to turn to Indian philosophy, the neo-Vedic period 
was so far removed from the ancient Yedic that thinkers had 
in course of time ceased to feel the fascination of, and cherish 
admiration for, Yedic learning and Vedic rites. Some of the 
rightminded philosophers, with their later successors, were all 
ranged against the Vedic theologians, the Brahman priests. 
All of them agreed in viewing Yedic study in the light of 
not-knowledge or ignorance (avidya), 1 in estimating the four 
Vedas and the Vedic Sciences as the lower knowledge,® in 
, . „ teaching that the Self (atman) was not 

obtainable by the study of the Veda,* 
in holding that the three Vedas were subject to the three 
qualities (gunas 4 ), in questioning the divine origin of the 
Vedas 3 and all efficacy of the sacrifices, funeral oblations, 
or the gifts to the priesthood, enjoined in the Vedas, 6 and in 
stoutly maintaining that the observance of moral precepts and 
the contemplation, knowledge, and realisation of the nature 
of Brahman were far superior to the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, and the acquisition of Vedic learning. 7 

i—a Mundakopani§ad, I. 1. 4-o : “ apara vidya.” 

3 Ibid, III. 2. 3 ; Kathopanifjad, I. 2. 23. 

4 Bhagavad-gitB, II. 4. 5 ; “ Traigunya-visayS ved5 nistraignnyo bliavfirjuna ” Cf. 
the SSmkhya-karika, 2. 

• “ Na hy&ptavadB nabhaso nipatanti.” Vi^pupurana. 

• The views of Ajifca Kewa-Kambalin, and of those of his school. 

7 Here is the summary of the Buddha’s views on sacrifices. The sacrifice performed 
with ghee, oil, button, milk, honey, and sugar only is better than that at which living crea¬ 
tures are slaughtered. Better than this mode of sacrifice is charity, especially that which 
is extended to holy and upright men. Better still is the putting up of monasteries. But 
better than this is certainly the observance of moral precepts. And the best of all sacri* 
fices is the four-fold meditation or philosophic contemplation. See Dial, B. II. 

Cf. BhagavadgltS, IV. 33 : " Sreyan dravyamayBt yajfiffj jfiSna-yajflal? parantapalj ” - t 

Sankara's Vivekacudamani, 2 ; The Jaina UttarSdhyayan$, Sutra, XIV. 12, 

25 
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The history of such a revolt against the Vedic modes of 
learning and sacrifice goes back to ancient times. It can be 
traced, &t least, as far back as the celebrated hymn on Progs, 1 
which is hurled, according to Prof. Max Muller, 2 as a satire at 
the Vedic priest-hood, or better, at the system of hymn-chant¬ 
ing. But, as we saw, it was the school of thinkers called 
the Kavaseyas who were the first to raise this question: “Why 
should we repeat the Veda or offer this kind of sacrifice ? 3 
Their views were, later on, worked out by pratardana. 4 * * In 
the meantime, Mahidasa asked himself this important ques¬ 
tion : ‘People say—Hymn, Hymn (uktha, uktha) ! But do 
they know what Hymn means ? 55 A little earlier than Pratar- 
dana’s view, that like all ordinary works, the sacrificial obla¬ 
tions have an end, some unknown thinker felt himself bound 
to express this view : “What people call sacrifice (yajna),* that 
is really holy life (brahmacarya).” 7 

Although the neo-Vedic period is so far removed from the 
ancient Vedic, the task of philosophy is not, as 
.ophynoT?ot°r6ah h 8 ed 7 et > accomplished. This fact is nowhere so 
clearly brought out as in the famous episode of 
Indra and Prajapati, contained in the Chandogya Upanisad. 8 
The gods deputed Indra to Prajapati to gain a knowledge of the 
Self,—Brahman the source of immortality and fearlessness. 
Indra lived with Prajapati as a pupil for thirty-two years. The 
first answer of Prajapati was : The body is the self (atmS),— 
the immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra was satisfied in his 
heart for the time being. But on further reflection, his faith 
* was shaken, and he began to think, if the body be the self or 


1 Rigveda, VII. 103. 

* History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, pp. 494 ff* 

* Ait&reya Aranyaka, III. 2.6.8. 

* Kan?itaki Upani?ad, II 5. 

* Ait&reya Ar&nyaka, II. 1.2.1. 

* Ohftndogya Upanisad, III. 16.1 : “Man ia sacrifice/* 

7 Ibid, VIII. 5.1. 

* Ibid , VIII, 7-16, 
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the organism be the highest reality, where is then immor¬ 
tality ? So he came again as a pupil to Prajapati, and lived 
with him another thirty-two years. 

The second answer of Prajapati was—The dreaming, 
imagining mind is the Self,—the immortal, fearless Brahman. 
It satisfied Indra for the time being. But he began again to 
feel doubt. Though the dreaming, imagining mind is not 
entirely dependent on the body or affected by material condi¬ 
tions (like the senses), yet it is not altogether unconscious of 
pleasure and pain. If so, where is immortality or fearlessness 
(amritam abhayam) ? 

The third answer given by Prajapati was—The soul, whole 
and serene in the state of dreamless sleep, is the Self,—the 
immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra remained content with it 
for a while. But further reflection led him to feel doubt. 
The soul in the state of dreamless sleep knows neither itself, 
nor other existent things (bhutani), It goes then into utter 
annihilation (vinasam evapito bhavati). 1 If this be the case, 
there is no good in it. So he came again as a pupil to Praja¬ 
pati. This time Prajapati plainly told Indra that his know¬ 
ledge did not reach further. However, he asked Indra to stay 
another five years. Prajapati did not mean to express any 
further opinion, but just to offer an explanation (anuvyakhya) 
of that which he had said before. 

T his episode poetically illustrates the fact that the thought 
of the post-Vedic period was troubled by the consciousness of 
failure in its quest of immortality and fearlessness (amritam, . 
abhayam). Only the material or physical, or the mental or 
psychical had been assumed as the ultimate ground of 
immortality. The neo-Vedic thinkers sought, therefore, to 

1 See for the analysis of this Upani§ad passage by the Buddha, first, the PotthapSda 
Sutta in the Dtgha-nikSya, X, p. 195 (Dial. B II. 259-260), and then, the Brahmajala Sutta, 
DIgha.nik.tya, I, p. 34 (Dial. B, II, pp. 46.49). See also D’ Alwis’s “Buddhist Ninrfina,” p. 
47 ; and Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, II. 236, 339. Note carefully why Buddha catalogues ths 
views under the name of Annihilationism (Ucehsdaut, vir.Jsaui). 
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establish it on the basis of pure metaphysics or logical 
abstraction. 

We must call attention here to the method adopted by 
Method of arrange- Mahavira and Buddha in dealing with the 
ment - philosophies of the period. In contradistinc¬ 

tion to his own system called Kiriyam or Kiriyavada, Mahavira, 
as his disciples tell us, broadly divided the philosophical views 
of his time into three groups—(1) Akiriyam, (2) Anjjanam, 
and (3) Vinayam. 1 Buddha’s division into (1) Sakkaya-ditthi, 
(2) Vicikiccha, and (3) Silabbatam 2 is almost identical, as 
we shall see, with that of his predecessor. According to this 
grouping, we propose to consider the teachers of the philo¬ 
sophies in question under these three heads—(1) Metaphy¬ 
sicians, (2) Sceptics, and (3) Moralists. 


I. The Metaphysicians. 

{Akriyavadius .) 

By the term Akiriyam or Akriyavada Mahavira understood 
a theory of life and existence, or any mode of speculation, which 
was in some way antagonistic to, or which did not fit well into, 
his own doctrine, rightly described as Kiriyam or Kriyavada— 
the doctrine of free-will activity, Dynamism/’ Kriyavada 
is otherwise called implicitly in the language of Mahavira, 4 
and explicitly in the language of Buddha, 5 Kammavada or 
the Doctrine of Action. Accordingly, the term Akiriyam may 
.be held as equivalent to Akammavada or the Doctrine of 


1 UttarSdhyayana Sutra, XVIII, 23 ; Sutrakfitiinga, X. 12.4.f.; etc. 

* Ratana-Sutta; Dliarnraasafigani, 1002 ; etc. 

“ Acchitti Kiriya-vftdi vayanti, nacchitti Akiriya-vtidiya The KriyfEvfldins speak 
of existence, while the AkriySvadins of non-existenec.” Quoting this verse from a 
canonical source, tiil&hka says : Kriya JivSdi padSrthostityadikarii vadituru silam ye§am 
te Eriyftvadinah. Etad viparyastS Akriytfvadinah. Lokayatikafc SakySdayffS ca to§ffm 
dtmaiva nflsti kutas tat kriyfl tajjanito va karmabandha iti,” Sutrakfitfinga (ed. 
Dhanapati), p. 466. 

1 Aftgnttara-nikAya, I, p. 286. 
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non-Action. As Suddharman, the chief disciple of Mahavira, 
expounds his master’s view, 1 the Akriyavadins or pure Meta¬ 
physicians teach the annihilation of good actions by denying 
the potentiality of Karma in future existence. Referring 
obviously to the Mundakas, the Gautamakas, the Katyayanas, 
and others, Suddharman adds : They declare that the sun does 
not rise there (in the Brahma-world), nor does it set. The 
moon does not wax, nor does it wane. No rivers flow 
there, nor do any winds blow. 2 The whole world is said to 
be barren, eternal and solid. 3 Just as a blind man, surrounded 
though he be with .light, does not see objects because of his 
blindness/ so the Akriyavadins having a perverted intellect 
(niruddhapanna), do not apprehend the laws of action, though 
they really exist. 

In the Sthananga (IY. L), Mahavira alludes to eight classes 
of thinkers all under the same name of the Akriyavadins, vis., 
(1) Ekkavadins or Monists, Theists, Monotheists; (2) Aniltka- 
vadins or Pluralists; (3) Mitavadins or Extensionists; (4) 
Nimmitavadins or Cosmogonists ; (5) Sayavadins or Sensualists ; 
(6) Samucchedavadins or Annihilationists; (7) Niyavadins or 
Eternalists ; and (8) Na-santi-paralokavadins or Materialists. s 

In the Brahmajala Sutta (Digha-nikaya, I. 12-c9), Buddha 
adopts almost the same method of classification. Omitting 
the Eel-wrigglers or Sceptics (Amai’a-vikkhepakas), Buddha 
mentions (11 Sassatavfulins or Eternalists; (2) Ekacca- 
sassataviidins or Semi-etcrnalists ; (3) Antanantikas or Exten¬ 
sionists ; (4) Adhicca-samuppannikas or Fortuitous Originists; 
(5) Uddliam-iighatanikas or Eschatologists including Sanni- 
vadins, Asanni-vadins, and Neva-sanni-nftsanni-vadins ; 

1 Sutrakpituiiga, 1.12. 4: “ Lavuva suiiikiya anagachi no kiriyarfi Sliarasu Akiriya- 
vfitli.” Silankft wrongly interprets Laviiva smiikiya as meaning the? Lok&yatas and the 
Sftkays (Bnddhists), and others. The expression lavuva pam-kiyd.; lava era satkriyS. 

* Cf. Mun^aka-Upanisad, II. 2. 10; Knthn, V. 15; Svetuavatarn, VI. 14; Bhagavad 
GTfcff, JX. 15. 6. 

s Katha Upaiii§arl, I. 2. 13; Bhagavad Gita, IT. 19-20; etc. 

* Mundaka Upani^ad, I. 2. 8 ; Kafcha, II. 5. 

* Schrader’s Indischcn Philosophic, pp. 54-57. 
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(6) Ucchedavadins or Annihilationists; (7) Dittha-dhamma- 
nibbanavadins—the Sensualists or Positivistic Hedonists. 1 

SllSnka in his Acarauga-TlkS (ed. Dhanapati, p. 14), gives 
the following six types of Akriyavada, each considered from 
two standpoints—subjective and objective (svatab, paratab). 
(1) Kala-vada ; (2) Xsvara-vada ; (3) Atma-vada; (4) Niyati- 
vada; (5) Svabhava-vada; and (6) Yadriccha-vada. A similar 
classification can be traced in several older texts. 2 The 
historical value of this mode of classification is very slight. 
Instead of enlightening us, it serves in many places only to 
confuse us. The terms sometimes overlap one another in 
their denotation, and are hardly used with precision of mean¬ 
ing. The significance is not at all clear, unless they are 
studied in constant reference to those individual thinkers to 
whose views they actually apply. 


1 Cf. Kathflvfttthu-coininentary, p. (5. 

5 SvetftSvatara Upanigad (I. 2) gives KSla-vflda, Svabhava-vada, Niyati-vflda, 
Yadtfccha-vada, Bhuta-vftda, Puruga-vffda, and T§varn-vada. Asvaghoga in his Saundar&nanda 
K&rya (XVI. 17) adds to those Prakriti-vSda; cf. Buddhacarita, IX, The text of Snsruta 
(ed. Calcutta, p. 256) refers also to Parin3ma-vSda. Cf. Brihat-8arahit5, I. 7. The Mahft* 
bodhi Jfftaka (No. 528) gives them as Ahetu-v5da, Issarn-karana-viSda, Pubbekata-vffda, 
Uccheda-vSda, besides Khatta-vijjft-vffda ; cf. the same in Aryasura’s JStakamftlft. See 
also Aftguttara-nikSya, I, p. 173 f.; SutrakyitSftga I. 12. Tl. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
The Doctrine op Time. 
( Kala-vhda .) 


The Doctrine of Time, as set forth in the Atharva-veda, 
is restated in the Mahabharata more than once, and with 
some important variations indicative of its later development. 
The doctrine, so far as it can be traced, here and there, in the 
words of some of the post-Vedic thinkers, such as Badhva, 
Yajnavalkya, and others, may be said to have followed the 
lines of .Aghamarsana’s hymn in the ltig-veda. 1 Their expres¬ 
sion, be it remembered, like that of Aghamarsana, is not 
exactly Time (Kala) but rather the Year (Sarixvatsara). 

It is of great historical importance to notice that 
the conception of post-ens (aparanta-kappana) or specula¬ 
tion concerning the future (aparantanuditthi) 2 plays no 
important part in the earliest types of Indian thought. 

No doubt, among the post-Vedic thinkers, many spoke of 
Prajapati as the Year. But Badhva was perhaps the first to 
maintain : The Great Person is the Year, which causes some 


beings to fall together, and causes others to grow up.’’ 3 And 
Yajnavalkya only added that from Brahman the speechless 
Year revolved with the days. 4 We have speculations of several 
earlier thinkers, since Mahidasa, about the future of man. 


The earlier specula * 
tions were not much 


As regards the future of the world-system 
as a whole, it is merely implied in the hymn 


future of d the W worid th ° “ Paramesthin” that the generating 

principles, the elemental forces, the self- 


determined movement and the dynamic energy, from which 


1 Rig-veda, X. 190. 

* Digha-nikaya, I. 30; Dhamra&sahg&gi, 1320 

3 Aitareya Aragyaka III. 2. 3. 7. (S. B. E, Vol. 1). 

* Bfihad Aragyaka Upani^ad, IV. 4, 16 : “ Yasmftd arvfik sash* vatsaro......pari* 

variate.” 
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the cosmos originates, reduce it, now and again, to a 
state of chaos or shapeless water . 1 A vague notion of the 
recurrent cycles of change also prevails in the hymn of 
“Brahmanaspati,” where we are told how the gods, raising 
the cosmic dust by dancing, and by a process of combination 
and separation, cause all existent things to spring from non¬ 
existence (Chaos), and how the visible Infinite with her 
first-born seven sons goes to meet the primeval age of the 
gods, that is to say, Chaos or the real Infinite (Aditi ) 8 
With regard to the duration of the Cosmos, Mahidasa 
alone, among the post-Vedic thinkers, expressly said this : 
As long as the earth and fire, the firmament and air, the heaven 
and the sun, the quarters and the moon, or water and Varuna 
exist, so long the world does not decayBut he says nothing 
whatever regarding the recurrent cycles of change. As re¬ 
gards the future of man, Jaivali was the first to teach that 
travelling on the Southern road, the bad souls of those 
worldly men who followed the path of their ancestors, reached 
after their death the moon as the highest point, and returned 
thence, by a kind of gradual natural transformation or ascent 
and descent, to this earth, in order to pass through new 
cycles of mundane existence ; while, travelling on the Nor¬ 
thern road, the good souls of those holy men who followed the 
path of the gods or divine philosophers, reached as far as the 
sun, or perhaps beyond the solar region, but returned no more 
to this dark spot which men call the earth. 

Prom these passages, the conclusion is obvious. The con¬ 
ception of post-em, or the speculation concerning the future 
of the world is far later than the Yedic period, but pre- 
Buddhistic and pre-Jaina. That is to say, the enveloping 
aspect of nature did not so much engage the attention of the 
earlier thinkers as her developing aspect. 

> Rig-veda, X. 129. 5. 

• Ibid, X. 72. 6-9. 

* AiUreya Aranjaka, II. 1. 7. 
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If the Atharvana doctrine of time be closely examined* 
we hardly find any emphasis laid on the side of cessa¬ 
tion, destruction, dissolution, disappearance, or absorp¬ 
tion . 1 Almost all that is said in the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda regarding time relates to its eternal exis- 

The Epic doctrine of, , . . . . 

Time contrasted with tence, and its creative and ordaining power, 
the Atharrana. Q n the other hand, the Epic doctrine of 

time seems to lay the whole stress on the destructive phase 
of nature; in other words, the optimism of earlier thought 
is overshadowed by the pessimistic gloom of later speculations. 
Moreover, the Atharvana doctrine of time is cosmological in 
its main conception, while the Epic doctrine is anthropologi¬ 
cal, being concerned chiefly with the fate, or the joy and 
sorrow, weal and woe, of the individual. The point in which 
the two doctrines show a resemblance to each other is that 
both are garbed in naive, poetic or unsystematic expressions. 

I. The Epic Doctrine of Time. 

A systematic exposition of the Epic doctrine of time is 
attempted, with considerable success, by Dr. Schrader. 1 
According to his exposition, time is conceived, in the Maha- 
bharata, under its various aspects. 

(1) As Dista or the Determined comprising the natural, and 
that which is willed by the individual. The life-term of 
living beings is called the determined, i.e., natural time. 2 When 
the time-factor is brought into play by the will or act of man 
it is said to be willed by the individual. 3 

(2) As Daiva or the Fateful. The state of time, which 
prevails due to the works of the gods, demons, or such natural 
causes as cold, heat, rain, hunger, thirst, and disease, goes by 
the name of Daiva. The Daiva may be distinguished from 
the Dista as the non-human or super-human from the human 
(paurusa), the pre-destined or unforeseen from the foreseen, 

1 Indischen Philosophie, pp. 21-27. 

* Atharva-veda, X. 3. 16 ; XII. 3. 65 : “ Pura distat pur&ya§ah ; detain ndtra jaraee 
hi nesat.” 

* Mahabhftrata, V. 77. 10 : “ yad anyad diata-bhSvasya pujn§asya srayarii-kptam.” 

26 
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or as the ante-natal from that which belongs to the present 
existence. 1 

(3) As Hatha ' 2 —the Fortuitous or Accidental. 

(4) As Bhavya 3 -Bhavitavya—the Inevitable or that which 
must happen in the future even in defiance of the series of 
natural causation. 

(5) As Vihita 4 or that which is regulated (niyata) by 
men, for instance, the time to sit, the time to lie down, the 
time to walk, stay, eat and drink. 

(6) As Bhilgadlieya or that which acts as the cause of 
happiness and misery in the world. There are many passages 
of the Mahabharata illusrating this aspect of the doctrine of 
time. 

Eor instance, in the Santi-parva Bali says to Sakra : 5 
All beings, whether strong or weak, handsome or ugly, 
fortunate or wretched, are swept away hy time. Time is 
too deep to be fathomed. It is like an ocean without any 
island in it. Endless is the ceaseless flow of time. Time 
ordains all things, and destroys all creatures. As it produces 
everything, so it takes away everything. Time works upon 
all things, and it is through time that all things reach a 
termination. Time protects, time shatters. 
Time! 1 ’* v ‘ cwa ° f Persons well-versed in the Vedas conceiVe 
time as Brahman. The months and fort¬ 
nights are its body, which is invested with the days and 
nights as its garments. The seasons are its senses, and the 
year is its mouth. Time as Brahman has neither beginning 

1 “ Purva.janma-kritaih karma tad daivam iti katliyate,” ifitopadeSa, PrastftvanS, 
32. daiva-purva-krita (purva-daihika), at Manu, VII. 166, XI. 47, and YSjfiavalkya, I. 348. 

9 Hatha—Kakatfiliya, yadficchika, akasmika, akarana, ahetuka, adhicca-samuppanna. 
According to Nilakantha, “acintitasyatarkitasya ca l&bho hathah.” 

* Cf. “avasyam bhavino,” Kama-Sutra, II. 31. 

4 (7/. paripanita-kalaft, Kaufcillya Arthasastra, VII. 5. Ill : “Tvam etftvantam 
kfilam ce§tasva, ahaih etavantam kfilam ce§tisva iti 11 pari pan itakalah ; ibid, VI. 1. 
13. YaSodhara in his commentary on tho Kamasutra, IT. 31, roads pal&yati 
instead of plav ati. 

• &£nti’parva, sections 223-225. 
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nor end ; it is eternal. Brahman in the form of time is the 
refuge of all creatures. Who can go beyond time ? Time 
cannot he evaded by running or standing still. Some say 
that Brahman is fire ; some that it is Prajapati ; some that 
it is the seasons or the month, or fortnight, days, hours, 
morning, noon, evening, twinkling, or moment. Thus people 
speak diversely of time which is one. Time is Brahman, the 
eternity. 

Secondly, from an important passage in the Adiparva we 
learn : Time is the root cause of all that are and are to he, 
and of pleasure and pain. Time creates, time destroys. 
Time is vigilant while all are asleep. Time is uncon¬ 
querable. 1 

II. Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Buddhist Jataka (No. 215) offers, a criticism of 
the Epic doctrine of time. In former ages, when king 
Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there lived a Brahman who 
was well-versed in the three Vedas and became a far-famed 
teacher. He had five hundred pupils under him. It 
happened that in course of time his pupils began to think, 
“We know as much as our teacher : there is no difference.” 
The teacher knowing this, put to them a question—a paradox, 
in order to tame them, proud and stubborn as they had all 
become. The question was this—Time consumes all things, 
including even itself. Can you tell me who consumes 
time—the all-consumer ? 2 

Strange to say, there was not one amongst them who could 
answer it. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. 
Seeing that none succeeded in solving the riddle, the 

1 “ Kalalj pacati bhutfini, K5lah samliarate Prajalj. Kalal} gupte§u jagarti, Kfil6hi 
durafcikramal}.” This verso is quoted in SllSftka’s Ac&rSfigafclka (ed. Dhanapati, 
p. 14), cf. “Kaiat prasutim bhutanOn],” Gaudapada-KarikS» “Tatah Kala-va&d 
eva”; Mukfci Upani§ad, 1. 43 \ etc. 

9 “Kalo ghasati bhutani, sabbun&va sahattana. Yo ca kSlaghaso bhuto so bhata* 
paoanim pacati,” 
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teacher said in a bitter tone of irony : “ Do not imagine that 
this question is in the three Vedas. You think that you know 
all that I know ! ” 

Here the Brahman is represented as a Vedic thinker, but 
he was rather a Bodhisattva or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on 
Buddhist lines who opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine 
of time. According to the Vedic theory, time not only 
consumes everything, hut also itself in the sense, as the 
commentator points out, that even the time-before-meal 
and the time-after-meal do not abide (na pupunati). Accord¬ 
ing to the Bodhisattva’s view, an Arahat is the consumer 
of time (kalaghaso), inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies 
to sensuality, eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is 
released for ever from metempsychosis. 

A second, but far more philosophical criticism is offered 
by Svetits'vatara.' Some wise men, deluded, speak of time as 
the first cause of everything. But time cannot be regarded 
as the first cause. For God is the first cause, Avhile time, like 
nature, fate, chance, and soul, is but one of the proximate or 
Secondary causes. It is God by whose power (Sakti) and 
might the Brahma-wheel is made to revolve. God covers this 
world. He is the knower, the time of time (kala-kala). 2 It 
is at the command of God that this world unfolds itself,— 
the world constituted of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
God is the beginning. It is God who produces the causes 
uniting the soul with the body. God is above the three kinds 
of time—past, present, and future ; He is without parts. God 
is beyond ail forms of time ; He is the other, from whom this 


1 Svetasvatara Upani§ad, 1.2-4; VI. 14-16. 

* The time of time—the destroyer of time. VijnSnatman explains Kala-kflla as 
“ Kftlasya niyanta, upaharta—the ordainer, regulator of time.” Safikar&nanda explains 
the same as “ KSlalj sarva-vimlsa-kSri, tasyapi vinSsa-karah time is the destroyer of 
all, even of that God is the destroyer.” This is a common sentiment in the later litera¬ 
ture, e.g ., The MahunSrayaga Upani§ad says: “I am time, but of time I am not.” 
(Ahameva kftlo, naham kalasya.) 
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world moves round. God makes all, God knows all; He is 
the self-caused, the knower (jna), the time of time. 

Asvaghosa criticises the view according to which time is 
the root-cause of weal and avoo. He maintains that the pain 
of existence, tke pain as a common accident experienced 
(pravrittiduhkha), is due to our craving, and other such 
mental causes, but not to time. It is, in other words, on 
account of craving (trisna), and not on account of time, nature, 
or the like, that men, imbued with passionate and delusive 
qualities (sarajastamaska), become subject to death, while 
those who are without these qualities are not reborn. 1 

The author of the &irhkhya-sutra 2 maintains : Bondage does 
not befall man because of time. For time being all-pervading 
and eternal in its nature, is equally and also perhaps eter¬ 
nally associated Avith all. Or, as the commentator puts it, 
“ The bondage of man is not caused by time; because if 
it were the cause, there could be no separation such as 
that of the liberated and unliberated, because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal is at all times associated 
with all men, and must, therefore, bring all into bondage, 
if any.”* 

“ Everything is caused by time. Time alone determines 
men’s prosperity and adversity, victory and defeat, and happi¬ 
ness and misery. By time Bali is made Indra. By time he 
is removed elsewhere. 1 And by time again he will be restored 
to his former position. All are due to time.” 5 Vatsy&yana 
discards this view, and holds, on the contrary, that manly 
strength, self-help, or free-will activity is the principal means 
and cause of success in all matters. 0 

1 SaundaranandS-kiivya, XVI, 17. 

2 I, 12 : “ k3la-yogato vyapino nifcyaeya sarva-sanibandh&t.” 

3 Ballantyne’s Samkhya Aphorisms of Kapila, I. 12. C/. Bubler’s “ Vishnu ** XX. 43: 
“ Kflla (time) is no ono’s friend and no one’s enemy.” 

4 Vyavaropita—pStale niyojita—Commentator. 

* Kfima-sutra, II. 27-29. 

0 Ibid, II. 30: “ purusa-k«ra (= prayatna) purvakatvSfc saiTa-jiavrittinSm npSyatl. 
pratyayafc.” 
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Canakya’s view seems, in this respect, reconciliatory rather 
than polemical. Of strength, place ancl time, strength is 
superior to the rest. Such is the view of some teachers. 
Some give predominance to place on the ground that on land 
a dog baffles a crocodile, while in water a crocodile defeats a 
dog. There are some teachers with whom time is predominant. 
Their reason is this. At day-time a crow kills an owl, while 
during night an owl kills a crow. But according to 
Canakya’s view, the three factors—strength, place and time, 
are auxiliary to one another. 1 * 

We have no criticism whatever of the doctrine of time 
from Mahavlra and Buddha. Hut Kriyavadins (Dynamists) 
as both of them were, it may he safely imagined that their 
views would have been identical in their general spirit with 
those attributed to Yatsyayana and others. Their general 
attitude is clear, at any rate, from the manner in which they 
have attacked the hypothesis of any efficient cause, such as 
God, Fate, Chance, or the like. 3 4 

ITI. Defence of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Vedic or Epic doctrine of time, was not without its 
strong defenders among the philosophers, the chief of whom 
was Sakayanya in the Maitri Upanisad. 3 As a later thinker, 
$akayanya deals with various questions as to the form, 
manifestation, division, existence, and infinity of time. But 
the main problem with which his speculations are concerned 
is whether time is the original cause of everything or not. 

In the language of Skkayanva, Time (Kala), Death 
(Yama) and Life (Prana) are, in a sense, identical. Like 
fire, air, sun, food (anna, earth), Brahma, Budra, and Vispu, 
time is one of the chief manifestations of Brahman, the 
highest Deity. 

1 Kauftlya-Arthasttstra, IX. 1. 135-136 : " paraspara-sfldhakS hi Sakti-desa-kalaJ?.” 

9 Sutra- KritSfiga, I. 12; IT. 2-79; 1.6-27; I. 10-17 ; Anguttaranikfiya, HI. 136 j 

MahSbodhi Jfttaka in Fausboll’s Jataka and in AryaSura’s Jataka-mSla. 

4 Maitri Upanisad, IV. 6-6. 
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He quotes several earlier views 1 in support of his own 
theory, hut curiously enough some are quite contradictory. 
His quotations are these :— 

(1) Food (anna) is the cause of all that is time of food, 
and the sun is the cause of time. The visible form of time 
is the year, consisting of twelve months, made up of twink¬ 
lings (nimesas) and other measures. 

(2) As many portions of time as there are, the sun moves 
through them. He who meditates on time as Brahman, from 
him time moves far away. 

(3) As from time all beings flow, so from time they 
grow, and in time they rest. Time has form, and time is 
formless. 2 

(4) “ Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the Great 
Self, but he who knows into what time itself is dissolved, he 
is the knower of the Veda.” 

Sakayanya’s personal views are given as follows. Time in 
itself is imperceptible by the senses. The progress of the 
sun, for instance, is the evidence of its existence. There are 
in fact two forms of Brahman, time (kala) 
of T, k mr ya ’ S views and non-time (akala). That which had 
existed before the sun came into existence 
is non-time. Non-time is without parts, i.e., indivisible. That 
which originates from the sun, and has parts (i.e., is divisible) 
is Time. * Of time that is divisible, the year is the form, from 
which all creatures are born. As they are generated from 
the year, so they return to rest in the year. Thus the year 
is Prajapati, is time, food, the embodiment of Brahman, nay, 
Brahman himself, the self. This manifest time is the great 
ocean of beings. The sun, the source of all life (Savitri), 
dwells in it. The moon, stars, planets, the year, and the rest 

1 Maitri Upanigad, VI. 14-16. 

* “ Kalo murtir amurtimSn.” Max Mtiller translates “ time is visibio (sun), and 

invisible (moments).” 
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are generated from it. These are, in their turn, the causes 
of all that is good or evil in this world. Therefore, Brahman 
is the Solar Self, the soul of the sun, and the sun must be 
conceived under the name of time. 

In the second place, all that human imagination can depict 
of time is to be found in a passage of the Yoga-Vfisisfha 
Ramayana, the date of which is evidently far later than that 
of the Mahabharata and the Maitri Upanisad. This passage is 
put into the mouth of Rama, the mystic interlocutor of the 
dialogue, in order perhaps to keep the view quite distinct 
from the real system of the Yoga-Vasistha-Ramayana, as 
expounded by Vasistha. Of three long chapters (33-35) of 
the first book called Vairagya-prakarana, we shall he content 
with giving a brief summary :— 

Time is known under three names as DaiVa, Kala and 
Kritanta. 1 Time is called the Universal Soul because it 
„ , . ... swallows the universe within itself. Time 

Rfinpa 8 views ot time. 

is all-pervading, but it has no perceptible 
form of its own, except that it is imperfectly known by the 
names of years, ages (yugas) and aeons (kalpas)." Time 
is divided, though in itself indivisible ; consumed, though in¬ 
combustible ; perceived, though imperceptible in its nature. 
Time is the subtlest of all things. Time has no other charac¬ 
ter or function but that of action and motion. 3 It is by its 
action and motion that the existence of time is made known 
to us. Thus according to mystic Rama, as according to Zeno 
and Chrysippus, time is to be defined as “ the extension of the 
motion of the world,” *—a ceaseless motion of the universe, 
an endless succession of external events. 

1 Yoga-Vflsi^tlia-RftmSyana, I. 25. 1, 5 : “Daivam Kalas ca kathyate.—TptTyafi ca 
Kyit&nteti n5ma. ” 

9 Yoga-Vasi§tha I. 13. 7 : “Yuga-vatsara-kalpakhyaih kificit prakatata gataly Rupairala- 
kgyariip&bma, sarvam fikramya ti^thati.” 

8 Ibid, I. 26, 2; “ Kriyam-atradrite yasya svaparispandarupinah. Nfinyad dl&k§y&te 
rapam na karma na samflhitam,” 

♦ Zeller'* “ Stoics, Epicureans, and Soeptics,” pp. 186-187. 
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The function of time consists in the act of creating and 
dissolving the world-system. Time stands the foremost of 
all deceitful players, the artificer who, sporting for the period 
of an aeon, loses his own existence in the eternity of Brahman, 
the spirit of spirits. But time after a short rest, as it were, 
reappears as at once the creator, the preserver, and the des¬ 
troyer of the world,—as the remembrancer of the past. Ac¬ 
tion (karma), also described as Fate (niyati), is to time as a 
wife to a husband. 

Time is the source of all hatred and greed,—the cause of 
misfortunes and vicissitudes. Hundreds of great kalpas may 
even pass away, yet there is nothing to move eternity to pity 
or to stop its course. At the close of an aeon (kalpante), time 
dances about, like a skull-bearer (kapiilika), with a long chain 
of the bones of the dead. Time then assumes its terrifying 
form of fire (pralayhgni), to dissolve the world in empty space, 
or to reduce the cosmos to a chaos. Even Brahma, Indra, 
and such other gods cease then to exist. Although thus the 
world is destroyed and renewed alternately and endlessly, the 
seeds of things are never destroyed. From these seeds arise 
in course of time the four types of existence (the oviparous, 
the viviparous, etc.). These types of concrete existence are 
to be regarded, contrary to the modern view of evolution, as 
eternally fixed. 

IV. Infinity of Time: The constant cycle of existence. 

Although a later authority, the Sukranlti makes us under¬ 
stand that matters with which a Purana deals broadly fall 
under two heads: cosmology and history. 1 The creation of 
heaven and earth and firmament, the up- 

Pnrsna: “co^moiog^ heaval of land from water, the distribution 
oai and historical. Q f mountains, plains and waters, the appari¬ 
tion of the sun, the moon, the stars and the planets, the 
formation of clouds, the circulation of water, the exchange 


27 


Subraniti, IV. 3. 104-105. 
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of heat and cold between land and sea and sky, the origin 
and propagation ol' species from the primordial (or, proto¬ 
plasmic) matter, the evolution of social grades and all other 
human institutions, the elevation and degradation of the 
moral sense, etc., form the subject-matters of a Pur ana.’ In 
the language of Buddha, Parana, Lokayata, or cosmology con¬ 
sists of speculations * about existence and non-existence ’ 
(bhava-katha, vibliava-katha). 2 A Parana in its historical 
aspect is sharply discriminated from an Itihasa or legend as 
we generally understand it. Strictly, Purana is not history, 
but rather the philosophy of history. 2 It is not the aim of a 
Purana or “ Universal History ” to produce any record of 
‘hard facts’ associated with fixed dates, but to indicate philo¬ 
sophically, or perhaps scientifically, the successive stages of 
natural evolution,—to speculate, in other words, about the 
cycles or epochs of events, natural and historical, physical, 
psychical, social and individual, in their uniform and endless 
succession. 

The two aspects of a Purana arc so closely interconnected 
that it is impossible to separate them. In the history of 
Indian literature, after the Ycdas are to be 
of L thTtor S ra n vursm.? placed the Briilimaiias (including the Porest- 
of* Parsnas. books and Upanisads); after the Brahmanas, 

the Itihasa-Puranas 5 after these, the six 
Vedahgas with which the Sutra-1 iterature begins ; and after 
the Yedangas, the Angas, the Pitakas, the Nxti-sastras, the 
Dharma-s'astras, the Epics, and all the rest. Among the 
Vedahgas, the Kalpa-stitras and the Jyotisas have to deal 
with divisions of time. The same holds true of the Niti- 
sastras and the Dharma-sastras. At first the name Purapa 
denoted cosmological speculations embodied in the Brahmanas. 


‘ Maim, 1.21-34. 

* Dlgha-nikSya, I, pp. 8-9. 

8 Ibid, p. 178. Buddha’s expression Moka-akkhtTyikR * corresponds almost to Huxley’* 
‘history of the earth’ or * Universal history.’ 
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Later on, a class of literature arose to which the use of the 
name Purana came to he restricted. The earlier specimens of 
Pur&nas aro to he found in the Yedic hymns, the Brahmanas, 
the Aggafina sutta, the Manu-smriti, the Mahabharata, and 
the like. There is a great deal of truth behind the tradition 
that the Puranas are Upa-vedas—‘ Those which stand close 
to the Vedas.’ For in the Vedic speculations we find nothing 
but the hare outlines of the Puranas. 

Towards the close of the post-Vedic period, Nidlii appears 
in a list of science. 1 Nidlii or the so-called 

The science of Time. . * .. . . 

sciences or time is m reality nothing more 
than a systematised division of time. It is incorporated in 
the Kautillya Artha-siistra, 2 the Manu-Smriti, the Maha¬ 
bharata, the Briliat-saihhita, and several other later texts. 
A practical division of time into year, half-year, live or six 
seasons, months, fortnights, is indeed as old as the Vedas. In 
the earlier reckoning, however, the greatest limit of time does 
not seem to have extended beyond a year (saiiivatsara), and a 
hundred winters. 3 Evidently, then, the conception of four 
yugas (ages) : Satya (Krita), Treta, Dviipara, and Kali—is 
post-Vedic, and occurs for the first time in the Taittirlya 
Brahmana. 4 Still later, we have the conceptions of Man- 
vantaras (intervals of Manus) and Kalpas or Mahakalpas 
(Epochs, Aeons, Cycles, or Millenniums). When the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes visited India in the fourth century 
B.C., he found thb yuga-measurement of time already in 
existence. The Kautillya Artha-sastta bears testimony to the 
same fact. But it can be proved on the evidence of the Jaina 
and Buddhist texts, that the conception of Kalpas and Maha¬ 
kalpas, not to say of yugas, became prevalent in the country 

1 Chilndogya Upani§ad, VII. 2. 1; VII. 7. 1. 

* The divisions of time as given in the Kautillya Artha-sffstra (11. 20. 38} IX. 1. 135* 
130) differ in certain respects from those in the Manu-Smriti (I. 63-64), the MaMbhftrafca 
(XII. 232. 12-31; XII. 233. 4-7), and the Institutes of Vi§nu (XX. 1*20). 

» Rig-veda, X. 190. 2 ; VII. 66. 11, 16 ; etc, 

4 See Rules of human sacrifice. 
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sometime before the rise of Jainism and* Buddhism. The 
conception played some part not only in the teachings of 
Mahavira and Buddha, but also in those of Grosala,' their 
common predecessor, the reputed leader of the Ajivika 
school. Thus the date of the conception of Kalpas and 
Mahakalpas may be safely placed somewhere in the neo- 
Yedic and pre-Buddhistic-period. Further, it would seem 
that the conception of Manvantaras (Manu-intervals) 1 2 is histori¬ 
cally later than that of Kalpas, just as the theory of 
Incarnations (Avataras) 1 * is posterior to the conception of 
Manvantaras. 

In connexion with these ancient cosmological speculations 
we have to note three points of philosophical importance. 
(1) That they all imply a certain reference to infinity of time 
and eternity of the world of generation. (2) That they involve 
something of a Stoic notion of the infinite divisibility of time, 
—the notion whicli forms the basis of the atomic theory of 
time in the Jaina Dravya-saiiigraha (Y. 22). (3) That in their 

purely cosmological aspect they seem to be either Platonic or 
Aristotelian in character. “ Platonic ” ‘ because they have 
reference to the notion of a Player, 5 * who, sporting as it were, 
or of an artificer (mayin), who by his artifice (sva-mayaya), 8 
repeats the world again and again ad infinitum. And 
“Aristotelian” because they presuppose a fully real individual 
as the originator of all changes. 


1 Dial. B, 11, p. 72 : “ 8,400,000 periods ” (MahS-kappas). See my ‘Ajlvikae/ I, p. 26. 

* Marm, I. 79-80. There is no reference to Incarnations. 

* Macdonald’s ‘ Brahmanas of the Vedas,’ p. 90 f. 

* Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 115-116; 161-236. 

5 Manu-smpiti, I. 80. 

® SvetAlvatara Upani§ad, IV. 9-10. 
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Astjri. 

Yajnavalkya’s speculations led to the development of a 
theistic doctrine (Isvara-vada), which was strongly opposed 
by both Mahavlra and Buddha. It was in fact an old Brah- 
manic belief for which Yajnavalkya’s philosophy afforded a 
fresh ground. An account of this theistic doctrine is given 
in the first chapter of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, divided 
into six sections, each of which is called a Bralimana. The 
doctrine, as we now have it, is interwoven with cosmological 
speculations, and reminds us, in many points, of the Mosaic 
doctrine of Genesis. And the Upanisad-passage 1 in which 
the doctrine is inculcated is historically important as forming 
the basis of all later cosmologies, especially those which are 
embodied in the Brahma-jala and Agganna suttas, the Manu- 
Smriti 2 and the Mahabliarata. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that the Manu-Smriti 
contains not one, but two distinct doctrines of creation. The 
accounts in the Bralima-jala and the Agganna suttas also 
differ. In point of if act the origin of this difference or discre¬ 
pancy is in the Upanisad passage itself. The first three 
sections set forth a theory of creation which is different from 


1 Brihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, I. 3. 27 : 

“ Lead me from the unreal to the real! 

Lead mo from darkness to light ! 

Lead mo from death to immortality!” (Max Miiller). 

4sato mft sad gamaya ! 

Tamaso mtt jyotir gamaya ! 

Myityor mfi amritam gamaya !” See Deussen's Vedanta, p. 86. 

This passage contains the famous prayer-formula (stotra) of the Brfihmo Sam&j, 
founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1830 A.D.). 

Muir's " Sanskrit Texts," IV. 26. 
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that embodied in the remaining three. The fourth section 
in particular is called the Purusa-vidha 
tion W ° theorie8oUlwu Bralnjiana by the Madhyandinas. As its 
name implies, the fundamental problem with 
which the Brahmana is concerned is the generation of things 
from Purusa or the universal soul. The Brahmana in ques¬ 
tion is of the greatest importance for the historian of Indian 
juristic thought, and of the Samkhya views. Initwedis-. 
cover the immediate background for Purajiic Sariikhyam, an 
expression by which we must understand here only an attempt 
at a rational theory of the universe, inclusive of all human 
institutions,—such Samkhya views as we find, for instance, in 
the Manu-Smf iti and the Mahilbharata. It seems to us possible 
that we may find here one av ay to answer the question whether 
the Samkhya system is prior to the advent of Buddha or not. 

We learn from the concluding verse of the Samkhya- 
Karika which is the first systematic exposition of the 
Samkhya dualism, that Kapila, Asuri, Pancasiklxa and 
Isvara-Krisna tvere the four most renowned teachers of 
Sariikhyam. In tracing back the develop- 
stage^of tt P otX- ment of the Sarhkhya doctrines from the 
sa*khyi. the l Sariikliya-Karika to the Vedas, we shall take 

these four names however mythical they 
may be, to denote the four traditional landmarks or stages. 
The first stage of Sarnkhyam will then be represented by the 
Purusa-sukta in the Big-veda, the second stage by the Purusa- 
vidha-Brahmana in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, the third 
stage by Pancas'ikha’s views in the Santiparva, and the fourth 
stage by Isvara-Krisna’s views in the Bhagavad-glta. The 
traditional author of the Purusa-sukta is “ Narayana ” or 
"Kapila.” 1 The author of the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana is 
unknown, but we may suppose that it Avas Asuri. 

1 Note that in the SvotasVatara Upanisad, Kapila (The Fiery) is regarded as the wise 
son of Brahma. This is in agreement with the legends in tho Santiparva, where Kapila 
is described as the Mind-begotten son (mSnasa-putra) of BrahmS. The Mudgala Up. 
attests that Purusa Sukta was the starling point of Sariikhyam. 


Four prehistoric 
stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the Puritnio 
Samkhya. 
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In the Sariikhya tradition Asuri is hardly more than a 
name or passing shadow. But his nJime occurs in all the 
three genealogies of teachers and pupils 
kbj^Traditlou! 0 Sam ’ given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad. 1 

The first two of these lists mention Asuri 
as a pupil of Bharadvaja, while from the third list it appears 
that he was the immediate successor of Yajnavalkya, though 
not necessarily his pupil. This is one of our reasons for 
ascribing the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana to Asuri. The other 
reason is this. The views which this Brahmana embodies 
can be traced to “ Narayana’s” hymn in the ltig-veda, and 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy. Admitting this, the next step 
towards the solution of the question will he to observe how 
from the time of Asuri to that of Pancasikha in the Santiparva 
the Sariikhya nomenclature was gradually coined. In the 
meantime we must inquire whether or no, such a nomencla¬ 
ture was in use in the time of the Buddha. 

There are two fragments of Buddha’s teaching which 

The two fragments are 
taken from the Brahma-jala and the Agganna 
sutta. In accounting for theistic notion in 
general Buddha says: 2 There comes a time, 
now and again, when, after the lapse of a long long period, the 
world-system (loka, cosmos, the fleeting visible universe) 
passes away (samvattati). When this happens, living beings 
(including the gods,—the sun, moon, etc.,) are ‘ mostly reborn 
in the World of Radiance ’ (ahhassara-kava), that is to say, 
assume luminous forms or nebular bodies. In this state 
they persist for a long long period of time, made of consciousness 
(manomaya) feeding on joy, self-luminous, traversing the sky 
(whizzing in the air as dynamic forces), 3 and full of splendour. 

■ 1 II. 6. 3; IV. 6. 3i VI. 5. 2. 

* DIgha Nik&ya, I. 18-20. cp. The story of Baka* Brahma, Majjhima-Nikffya, 1.326- 
331 j Sarayutta-nikaya, T. 142-144; Jtttaka No. 405. But see Dial. B., II, pp. 30-31. 

s Of. The Upani^ad-expressions “ Prabbu-vimita,” and “ vibuuvimita ” in the Chffndogya, 
VIII, 6. 3. and Kaugitaki, 1. 3. 


throw light on the views of Asuri. 


Buddha’s specnla- 
lations on the origin of 
theistic notions. 
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Thereafter comes also a time, when, sooner or later, the world 
system begins to develop or re-evolve (vivattati). When this 
happens the Brahma-mansion (Brahma-vimana, the Formed 
Universe) makes its appearance. But it is at first empty 
(sunna)—of inhabitants. In course of time, some one of 
those beings, either at the end of its existence, or because 
of the exhaustion of its merit (by accident, as wc now say), 
falls from the nebular state, and comes to life in the Brahma- 
mansion, within the visible universe (sav, as the sun). 

In this latter state the conscious being spends a long 
long period of time, feeding on joy, self-illuminated, traversing 
the sky, and shining in glory. But from the circumstance 
of‘dwelling there so long alone,’ the being begins to feel 
“ a dissatisfaction and a longing : O ! would that other beings 
might come to join me in this place !” 1 Just then, as chance 
would have it, other beings, descending from the nebular 
state, come, by a similar process, to life within the formed 
universe (say, as the moon, the visible stars, and the planetary 
bodies), which are of a shorter duration, loss glorious, and 
less powerful than the sun. 

As time goes on, some of those conscious beings, descend¬ 
ing from their solar or lunar or planetary ancestors (pheno¬ 
menal antecedents) are reborn at last as men on this earth. 
And among men again, there may be some one who begins 
to reflect upon the problem of existence,—the speculation 
about the origin and development of the life-process. 

In tracing his existence backward from his present birth 
to that which he imagines to be his very first, he perceives 
that his knowledge does not go beyond the sun, the first-born 
individual in this formed universe,—the first dweller in the 
solar home. From this thought he is led naturally to the 
conclusion 

“ He is Brahma, the Great God, the Supreme Being, the 

Almighty (or, the Omnipresent), the Omniscient, the Huler, 

•# 

1 Rhys Davids’ translation of “ Aho vata aflfiepi satta itthattam ftgaccheyyanti ?” 
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the Lord, the Creator, the Maker, the Best (‘Chief of all ’)* 
the Ordainer, the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are 
and are to be. He, the maker of all these beings, is stedfast, 
immutable, eternal, unchangeable, and the same for ever 
and ever. 1 

Whereas we, who are made by him, are come here, to this 
world, being impermanent, mutable, and limited in our term 
of existence. But on what grounds are we to call him the 
Creator and us the created ones ? We must call him the Crea¬ 
tor because when he thought of us,— on his mental resolve 
( i■ <?-, by the power of his will, mano-panidhi), 2 we all came 
here into existence. We must have been created by him 
‘because, as we see, it was He who was here first, and we 
came after him.”’ 

The passage of which a summary is given above, seems to 
have reference to the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana. In the guise 
of an historian Buddha posed himself as a 
of the doctrine. critic ot the notion ot a personal author of 

our mortal being or an individual unmoved 
mover of the Brahma-wheel (the universe),—a notion which 
was shaping itself in bis time permanently into a legal 
and moral creed. Proceeding as he did from change or 
causal genesis as the fundamental fact, Buddha could not 
conceive any such unchangeable and omnipotent individual 
as being fully real by himself. For him the world of 
generation was a constant cycle of change (rather than 
existence),—a continuous process of evolution and revolution, 
—of envelopment and development. 

Buddha is speaking to two young Brahmans, Bharadvaja 
and Vasistha, who having disregarded caste-prejudices, are 
come to join his order: There comes a time when the visible 


1 “ Brahmft, MahabrahmS, abhibhu, anabhibhuto, afifiad atthu-daso, rasavatti, issaro, 
kattA, nimmflta, sefcfcho, saiijifcA, vasi, pita bhuta-bhavyftnarf).. , . (so) nicco, dhuvo, sassato, 
avipari^ftma-dhammo, saesati-samo,” 

• Cf. The Buddhist Sanskrit expression “ praxjudhffna,” 

* 28 
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universe passes away, and consequently beings are reborn 
elsewhere in the nebular sphere. This is duly succeeded by 
a time when the world begins to develop anew. All is then 
water, and enveloped in darkness, a darkness that blinds. 
Those beings, falling from radiant worlds, are reborn within 
the formed universe, made of consciousness, sustained by joy, 
floating in space, and shining in glory. The formed universe, 
the juicy earth (rasa pathavl ‘emerges from the waters like 
a scum of milk or ghee, odorous and sweet.’ Having come 
in contact with it, feasting thereon, those beings become soli¬ 
dified, and lose thereby part of their own luminance. Thus 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and planets appear once 
more, and the natural seasons come into existence. Mean¬ 
while the cooling process goes on. As the juicy earth gradu¬ 
ally becomes hardened, it loses its flavour and sweet taste, 
‘ but vegetation, first of low, then higher grade evolves.’ Man 
descends rut length from bis heavenly ancestors—from the vital 
sun, or the reflective moon. The human race vary in degrees 
of comeliness. The fair despise the ugly, the white the black 
men. Thus a colour distinction arises. Men at first 
feed ojt rice grown in abundance without cultivation.: But 
with the gradual loss of fertility of the soil, tilth becomes 
necessary. In the beginning sex-differences are unknown 
among the human race. As time passes on, seY-differences 
evolve, resulting in great social and moral upheavals. From 
sex-connexion households originate. ‘ Rice is stored, land is 
enclosed, and with the lights of property arise dishonesty, 
strife and injustice.’ This leads men at last to think of estab¬ 
lishing a ruler, 1 chosen from the best among them, to administer 
justice. The ruler is supported by the ruled, and he is, to 
begin with, but a patriarchal or feudal chief, recognised as the 
lord of the fields (Khetta-pati). From these emerge a class of 
men, who become known as princes or nobles, upholding a 
certain standard of morality and social virtue. On the othpy 

‘ Ms mi, VII. 3; (:6nti Parva, Bfljadharma, Section 39 j Artla^Satrn, I 13. 
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hand, certain human beings, distressed at the sins of society, 
leave home-life, retire into woods to meditate, or dwell outside 
the towns, compiling sSstras - literary treatises. Putting away 
evil, these come to be distinguished as Brahmans, who uphold 
a certain standard of humanity in thought, word and deed. 
Among others, those who lead household life, develop certain 
industries, and thereby set up a different standard of morality, 
come to be called Yessas (Tradesmen). There are others again 
who take to minor or low crafts, and become known as Suddas, 
differing from, other classes by a certain standard of law. 1 

In this second fragment —taken from theAgganna sutta— 
Buddha cites an ancient cosmology (Porana) in support of his 
opinion that social distinctions among the Aryans were origin¬ 
ally based upon moral rather than upon any racial grounds. 

This cosmology, which Buddha indirectly 

The historical impor- v 

tanco of the second made his own or utilised for his own purpose, 

! t presupposes the passage of the Brihad Aran- 

yaka Upanisad referred to above. The main point in which 
the two accounts differ is that in the Agganna Sutta Buddha 
does not attack the theory of creation, as he does in the 
Brahmajala and other Suttas. Although, as Prof. Rhys Davids 
observes, “ a continual note of good-humoured irony runs 
through the whole story” 2 in the Agganha Sutta, we must not 
forget the reason of it. Prof. Rhys Davids also rightly points 
out that this dialogue froms ‘a kind of Buddhist Book of 
Genesis,’ and that, in it Buddha replaces an older, but current 
‘Brahman legend.’ This explains clearly enough why Buddha 
does not mention the name of God at all when he restates or 
remodels the Brahmanic cosmology on his own account. 

The historical importance of the Dialogue is indeed very 
great. It stands mid-way, in point of date, between the 
Byihad Aranyaka Upanisad, on one side, and the‘Laws of 
Manu’ and the Mahabharata on the other. Mrs. Rhys Davids 

1 Mrs. EhyB Davids’ Buddhism, pp. 236*238, 

2 Dial. B. II, p. 107. 
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judges it to be “a striking specimen of archaic science 
attempting a rational theory of the origin of human instil 
tutions.” 1 Moreover, it will bo noted that both the Upanisad- 
passage and the Agganna sutta, with all their differences in 
other respects, agree in exhibiting the doctrine of genesis in 
its intimate relation to Yedic and post-Vedic thinking, 
whereas we find in the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ as well as in the 


Mahabharata that the doctrine has become altogether what is 
generally described as the Puranic Samldiyam. 

As to the teaching of the Purusa-vidha Brahmana, in the 
first throe sections we find a most interesting exposition of 
“ Brahmanaspati’s ” doctrine, combined with the views of 
Aghamarsana, “Paramesthin,” and “ Narayana.” In the 
second Brahmana we read that in the beginning there 
was nothing else than Death (Mrityu). Everything was 
in the womb of chaos concealed by Death, by hunger; 

for Death is hunger (food-principle). Death 
vi ™ g e of P isuri! phlCH - hs called Aditi because whatever it brings 
• forth, that it tends to devour again. Now 

Death • thought of having an organised body, and so 
it began to move about, being stirred up with energy. 
Thereupon water was produced. All was water for the time 
being. From water was formed gradually froth (sara, 2 proto¬ 
plasmic matter ?), which being hardened, appeared as the earth. 
Thereon rested Death (fiery ether) and from it proceeded Fire 
(Agni), full of splendour. This luminous mass of fire divided 
itself into three portions ; one portion became Aditya (the sun), 
one portion became Vayu (the air), and the third portion be¬ 
came this earth, the home of animated beings (PrapS). Death 
wished to have a second body, and it produced the seed which 
became the Year. Before that time there was no Year,— 
there were no natural seasons. By natural seasons, all existent 


1 Buddhism, p. 285. See also the MahtWastu, ed, Senarfc, I, pp. 338-348 • and Rock’ 
hill's “ Life of The Buddha," chap. I. 

8 Of. Pali rasfi pathavT, 
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things—men, animals, scriptures and religious ceremonies— 
were brought forth. As organic beings evolved, the senses 
developed, and the thinking principle (mind) was already in 
the Irving body. In man the mind runs free as a horse fit for 
sacrifice, Avhile other animals are enslaved by the senses. 

The real philosophical views of Asuri are embodied in the 
fourth and fifth sections of the Upanisad. In view of the 
imperfection of his terminology it is difficult to judge whether 
his expressions are those of Pantheism oi*. Dualism, Perhaps 
they imply both, or neither. Supposing they imply b >th, this 
would mean that Dualism furnishes the best ground for expla¬ 
nation of experience, while Pantheism expresses his real 
philosophical standpoint. 

In the beginning Soul (Atma) alone was the existent, and 
Soul was in the form of a self-conscious, self-centred, undivided, 
individualised, and absolutely pure mass of solar essence 
(Purusa). There being nothing but itself, SouJ had no cause 
to fear a rival. But being alone, Soul felt no delight. It 
wished for a second. With this thought Soul divided its own 
body in two, thereby creating a male and a female. The male 
is called the heaven and the female the earth. It is 
from the union of these two—heaven and earth—that all 
beings are born. In this connexion a view of Y&jnavalkya is 
quoted to establish the universal truth that a third something 
is always the sequence of two opposed facts. Yajnavalkya 
said : “ We two—man and wife—are to each other ‘ like the 
half of a split pea ’ (v.ijala).” 1 Woman (earth) is produced 
originally from man (heaven). Sex-differences exist among 
all beings from men down to the ants. Cattle, horses, goats, 
sheep,—all these were created in pairs, as male and female... 
Soul knew that it was the creator of all that exists, nay, thfit - 
it was the creation (sristi). Indeed, soul itself became the, 
creation. Therefore whatever thing is found here, or whatever . 
god is worshipped by men is but a particular manifestation pjf ■ 

1 Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, I. 4. 3. cf. IV. 3. 21. 
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the universal spirit. The gods or heavenly bodies are the 
best creations of this spirit. 

Now every particular thing was at first in an indeterminate 
condition (avyakrita). The concrete existent became deter¬ 
minate by * name and form ’ (nama-rupa), by individuality. 

The world is pervaded by Soul,--every limb of a living 
body is animated by the same spirit. Soul is in everything, 
in every living substance as a razor put into a razor case, or 
as fire in arani wood. 

Soul is beyond the apprehension of the senses. The senses 
can represent Soul only in parts or fragments. Tor instance, 
when Soul breathes, we assign to it the name of breath 
(prana); when it speaks, we assign to it the name of speech 
(vak); when it sees, we assign to it the name of sight (caksu); 
when it hears, we assign to it the name of hearing (srotra);and 
when it thinks, we assign to it the name of thought (manas). 
But he who conceives one or other of these, taken alone (ekai- 
kam), to be the Soul, does not know what Soul is. For, as Asuri 
maintains in agreement with Mahidasa, all these represent only 
the names of one or other function of the soul (asva etani 
karmanam anyeva); that is to say, breathing, speaking, seeing, 
hearing and thinking, all bear in varying degrees the name of 
one and the same act of reasoning (prajiianasya namadheyani). 
Again, like pratardana, Asuri holds that the soul acts always 
as a whole soul. As a whole it breathes, as a Avholc it speaks, 
and so forth; and in this sense breathing, speaking, seeing, 
and other special functions of the soul find unity in it. 

In fact, the soul, as conceived by Asuri, is the footstep or 
foundation (padaniya) of all the functions which we discharge 
as living thinking beings. It is, by the power of soul, that we 
know everything. Apart from such a unity, identity and 
continuity in the soul or mental life, all mental acts would 
appear to be but'so many disconnected events. 1 In his 
further investigation into the unity of mental life Asuri 

1 Bfihad Arapyaka Upam^ad, 1. 4, 7> 
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made an important discovery, namely that the elements of 
cognition are not confined to understanding, but are involved 
also in the act of perceiving in general. Even when a man is 
touched on the back, he becomes aware of this through his 
mind. Desire, will, doubt, faith, want of faith, retentiveness, 
forgetfulness, shame (prudence), reflection, fear—all these are 
constituents of mind. 1 Speech or language is to thought what 
a wife is to her husband. 

The main problem with which the fifth section of the 
Brahmana is concerned is how comes it that the world never 
perishes, in spite of the reckoned cycles of change which it 
undergoes. In this connection we may recall that Jaivali’s 
question was: How comes it that the world is never full ? 
Strange-to say, the answers given by both Jaivali and Asuri 
reach ultimately the same truth. Thepurusa, or the Universe 
is imperishable. The universal spirit generates the world 
again and again. 

We shall finally consider the social and ethical views of 
Asuri. It is important to bear in mind that his views are 
derived partly from the philosophy of Yajnavalkva, but mostly 
from that of “NarSyana.” His original contribution is the 
theory of the origin of society. 

God or Soul is nearer to us than anything else: dearer than 
a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than all the rest. One must, 
therefore, regard Soul alone as dear. Soul being the true Self, 
if a man loves soul, he is never disappointed. The highest 
duty of man is to seek the knowledge of God. But for this 
reason, Asuri warns us, we are not to neglect other duties 
of life and society. According to his view the whole duty of 
a man may be summed up under these three heads, the Brah¬ 
man, the sacrifice and the world. A man should carry on the 
works—social, intellectual and spiritual, of his ancestors. And 

1 Bphad Aranyaka Upanisad, 1.5.3: Kfimrv eaiiikalpa, Vicikitsft* Sraddha, a&raddb**. 
dhyiti, adhtfti, hrl, dhl, bhi. The Buddhists came to treat these as mental properties 
(cetasikff dhammfi)- 
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there are the three worlds of duty to fulfil—the world of the 
Gods, the world of the Fathers, and the world of Men. The 
World of Men is to be gained by a son only, and not by any 
Other work. The world of the Fathers and that of the Gods 
are to be gained by sacrifice and knowledge respectively. 

As regards his social views, Asuri maintains that originally 
Asnri’* sooiai and there were no class distinctions among men. 
moral viowb. But soc } e t,y being one or homogeneous did 

not flourish. With a view to the welfare of society class 
distinctions were introduced gradually among them, as similar 
distinctions obtained also among the gods. As society became 
organised, such distinctions were established permanently. 
Like “ Narayana ” Asuri is of opinion that class distinctions 
and division of labour are necessary for a healthy organisation 
of society, and are a clear sign of social strength. The moral 
justification of such distinctions is that some sort of distinc¬ 
tion can be found equally among the gods. Briefly, then, 
homogeneity is as bad for a society as an ill-defined hetero¬ 
geneity. This is of course a common sentiment in all juristic 
and theological circles. 1 

The establishment of class-distinctions, or the thorough 
organisation of the division of labour was not enough for the 
strength of the community. Brahman, therefore, created at 
last the most excellent Dharma—Law, Righteousness, 
Justice. Dharma is protected and administered by the ruling 
class, and Dharma is the Ksatra of Ksatras,—the king of 
kings, there being nothing higher than the Law. Since the 
establishment of law or moral justice, a weak man can con¬ 
trol one who is physically stronger, by the aid of the Law, as 
with the help of a king. But Dharma is again Truth, and 
that which is true is just. The Law and Truth thus being 
identical, to declare the one is just to proclaim the other. 

Later developments on Kautilian, Buddhistic and Vedantic 
1M.6S of this conception of Dharma as [ksatrasya ksatrah, or 

1 See Manu-Smriti, 1 31; Bhagavad GItS, IV. 13; XVIII. 41-44. 
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ranno raja as Buddha puts it, are to be met with in the 
Katttiliya Arthasastra, the Rajavagga of the Anguttara, Part 
III, and the Rajadharma and Gita sections of the Great Epic. 
This idea of Dharma, together with the programme of duties 
of the kings, as set forth in the texts mentioned above, 
appears to have been realised through the administrations of 
Candragupta Maurya, King Asoka, and the Gupta Kings 
respectively. 

Asuri holds that belief in future life is essential to man’s 
moral and spiritual existence. For it alone 
views . 1 " 18 rol ' K1 °' 18 furnishes a stimulus to all his endeavours. 

To believe in future life is for him to 
recognise the law of action, that is to say, to recognise the 
truth of the maxim that a man reaps as he sows, here as well 
as hereafter. A man is what he thinks himself to be. He 
who knows that he is Brahman actually becomes Brahman . 1 
If a man worships any other deity, thinking that he is differ¬ 
ent from Brahman, the highest Deity, is ignorant. In fact, 
he who worships a god other than God is no more than a 
beast fit for sacrifice to the gods. 


1 Brihad Aranynka Upani^ad, I. 4. 10: “ Ya evarn red&ham Brahm&Bmtfci sa idarii 
sarvarfi bhavati,” 

29 



CHAPTER XV. 

PlPPALADA. 

The philosophical views of the venerable seer Pippalada 
are preserved in the Prasnopanisad consisting of six dia¬ 
logues. Each one of these dialogues contains but an answer 
of Pippalada to the questions put to him, one by one, by his 
six contemporaries, who are all said to have been devoted to 
philosophy (Brahmapara), fulfillers of ideal life (Brahma- 
nistha-para), and seekers of divine knowledge (Brahm;\nve- 
samana). The six contemporaries are—Sukesas Bharadvaja, 
Saivya Satyakama, Sauryayanin Gargya, Kausalya Asva- 
layana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhin Katyayana . 1 

The name of Pippalada does not occur in the three separate 
lists of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad. 
In one of them we have mention of two Gilrgyas and of one 
GSrgyayana. Gargyayana is evidently Gargyayani, a contem¬ 
porary of Uddalaka . 2 We know of one Gargya, i.e., Gargya 
Balaki, who was a contemporary of Yajnavalkya. The second 
Gargya is perhaps the Sauryayanin (Astronomer) Gargya, who 
was a contemporary of Pippalada. If this be true, we might 
surmise that Pippalada belongs to a period later than that of 
Yajnavalkya. 

Probably Pippalada’s date was not far from the Buddha. 
Among the six contemporaries of Pippalada, one is Kabandhin 
Katyayana. The early Buddhist records frequently allude to a 
philosopher named Kakuda Katyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana), 
who is said to have been one of the elder contemporaries of the 
Buddha. The two names, Kabandin Katyayana and Kakuda 
Katyayana, are practically one and the same. When 
Buddha was a young man, Kakuda Katyayana was getting 

1 Prasnopanisad, I. 1. 

» Brihad Ar. Up., IV. 6. 8. 
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on in years, just as when the latter was a young man, Pippa¬ 
lada had already reached a venerable age. We suppose that 
the two names arc identical because the real name of the 
philosopher was merely Katyayana. The epithet Kabandhin 
or Kakuda was attached to his name for no other reason than 
to distinguish the philosopher Katyayana from others of his 
name. Besides, it is obvious that both Kabandhin 1 and 
Kakuda have reference to the same physical deformity of 
the man. This identity, though at first sight hypothetical, is 
supported by philosophical grounds, as we shall see later. 

One thing is certain amid all uncertainty, namely, that 
we do not know much about Pippalada’s life. In the com¬ 
mentary on Umilsvati’s Tattvartha-sutra (VIII. 1.) Pippalada 
is classed among the ignorant heretics (ajnani-kudristi’s), 
and in the Prasnopanisad he is referred to as a venerable sage, 
and as a contemporary of Sukesas Bharadvaja and others. 
He was an Atharvanika, the compiler of a recension of the 
Atharva Veda, recognised as canonical perhaps within a 
century before the rise of Buddhism.' 2 The Garbhbpanisad 
and the Sariraka, the Parabrahma and the &arabha also 
embody his views, and time may come when it will he 
admitted that he was the historical founder of the Samkhya 
philosophy of which natural causation and yoga were the two 
cardinal features. This is all that we can say regarding 
Pippalada. Only one more trifling point which we might 
add (from an etymological speculation on his name) to our 
knowledge of Pippalada, would be this. He was extremely 
fond of eating pippala (fruit), in the same way that Kanada, 
the reputed founder of the Vaisesika school of philosophy, 
was an eater of kapa (‘ the particles of rice). 

1 A friend suggests that the name implies a headless trunk, i.e., a person having little 
brain-power or intellect. 

« In the phraseology of Yftjfiavalkya the Atharva is not a Veda but Angirasa, Brihad 
Ar. Up. VI. 5 11. Cf. Chandogya VII. 1, where the Atharva is referred to as the fourth 
Veda. The Buddhist expression Itihasa pancaviam (Digha, I. p. 88) points to the sarno 
conclusion (see Sutnaugala-Viiasini, I. p. 247: Athabbana-Vedam catuttham). 
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His Philosophy. 


So far as Pippalada’s philosophy is concerned, we shall 
vainly go to him for any new ideas. Among the thinkers 
of the period in question he is perhaps one of the least 
original. But the precision with which he restated the views 
of his predecessors was not without its marvellous effect 
upon the development of the method of systematic thinking 
and the separation of the Sarhkhya-Yoga ideas from the 
older Vedanta. We propose to review, in this light, the 
following five points, connected with five out of his six 
answers. 


(1) The first dialogue is the answer of Pippalada to 
Kabandhin Katyayana’s question : How and from what are 
creatures horn ? l In giving his answer, Pippalada calls the 
attention of Katyayana to the distinction to be drawn be¬ 
tween two Brahma-worlds (Brahma-lokah),—This (esa) and 
That (asau), 2 —Lower and Higher, Material and Spiritual. 
This Brahma-world is the world of generation (praja-loka), 
and that Brahma-world is the ideal world. Pippalada adopts 
besides a new term Rayi for Matter, replacing the older 
term Water. 


Pippalada’s answer in brief is this : Creatures are generat¬ 
ed from Prajapati, the lord of creatures,—the creative prin¬ 
ciple of the universe. Prajapati is the universal Person 
(Vaisvanara Purusa),—the sun whose essence is Pire. 

ous of creating, Prajapati meditated 


Desir- 
his 


on 


Pippalada’s views of 
generation. 


own essence, thereby producing out of his 
own body a pair (mithuna)—Matter (Rayi) 
and Spirit (Praija)—the notions similar to and anticipating 
the Samkhya Purusa and Prakriti. 

The world of concrete existence results, indeed, from the 
union of these. two elements called Matter and Spirit. By 


1 Pra6nopani$ad, I. 3 : “ Bhagavfin kuto ha vai im&k prajah prajuyanta iti.” 
* Ibid, I. 15, 16. 
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Matter Pippalada understands that element which is dark 
and passive and feminine, and by Spirit that element which 
is bright and active and masculine. All that has form and 
is formless, all that is organised and disorganised—falls 
under the category of Matter. The formed body is therefore 
to be called Matter. 1 Matter is that upon which form is 
imposed by Spirit,—the psychical element. When Spirit is 
not in close embrace with Matter, the form at once breaks 
down, that is to say, Matter becomes disorganised. Pippalada 
here calls upon us to witness with him die constant play of 
two opposed phenomena throughout this formed universe,— 
the sun and the moon, the bright-half and the dark-half of the 
month, day and night, and the sex-differences, for instance. 

Now according as men live in This or That Brahma-world, 
they are said to travel on the two separate paths of life’s 
journey,—the p iths which lead either to repeated death, or 
to the everlasting home of immortality. Pippalada is thinking, 
of course, of the two paths—the southern, ancestral or mate¬ 
rial path, and the northern, divine or spiritual path—so well 
marked out for the first time by Jaivali. But his language 
is more concise than that of Jaivali and of Gargyayana, the 
immediate successor of Jaivali. Besides, it is worthy of note 
that the earlier expressions for the two paths were Pitriyana 
and Devayana, while Pippalada invented two other expres¬ 
sions —the southern (daksina) and the northern (uttara)— 
for them. 2 And it is not unlikely, as the late Mr. Tilak has 
sought to maintain, that in the contrast so sharply drawn 
between the two roads there is a reminiscence of the original 
home of the Aryans in some northern region especially when 
the Vedas and later Indian literature abound in Trans-Himala- 
yan reminiscences. As Pippalada says, to travel on the 
southern, ancestral or material path is to marry a beautiful 

1 Pra$nopani$ad, 1.5 : “ etat sarvam yan nuu tanca amurtafica tasman murtireva 

Bayifc” 
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girl, to generate the race, or, at best, to believe, as some good, 
householders do, in sacrifice and charity,—the two words which 
sum up the whole duty of a worldly man. Those who do so 
follow but the rule of Prajapati, 1 the mundane or prolific god. 
To them belongs only This Brahma-world here. 

Those again, who travel on the northern, divine or spirit¬ 
ual path by means of penance or meditation, abstinence or 
pure life, faith and knowledge," reach at length that spotless 
(viraja) Brahma-world which is the dwelling place of the 
spirits, immortality, fearlessness, the end of the ti’anseendent- 
al road,—the world of absolute existence from which there 
is no return to Bayi—the world of matter. This is (he 
cessation (nirodha) 3 of all materiality, that is to say, of all 
impurity, and mortality. Such a Brahma-world exists only 
for those divine sages ‘ in whom dwell penance, abstinence, and 
truth,’ and in whom there is nothing crooked, nothing false, and 
no guile.’ 4 Here the expression nirodha deserves special notice. 

(2) The first answer of Pippalada has shown how a living 
body is generated from the parents, from the union of Matter 
and Spirit, and originally from Gcftl. In the second dialogue 
the question is changed, and that partly because the inter¬ 
locutor is a different man—Bliargava of Vidarbha. His question 
is a physio-psychological one : What are the gods (principal 
things) of which an organised body is constituted, and by 
which it is preserved and manifested (prakasita) and, which 
is the best (varistha) of them ? To this Pippalada gives the 
following reply :— 

A. living body is constituted chiefly of ether (akasa), air, 
fire, water, earth, speech, mind, breath, eye, and ear. By 

1 Prasnopanijad, I. 15 : “ Tad yo lia vai tat Prajapati-vratam caranti te mithunarii 
utpfidayante.” 

9 Tapasa, brahfnacaryyena, Sraddhaya, vidynya. 

8 Prasnopanisjad, I, 10 “ otad vai prflnanflm ayatmmm ctad ampta nbhayam etat 
parayanam etasimln na putiar iivartanta ityo.^a nirodhab.” 

* Ibid , I. 15. 16 ; “ yo^ara tapo brabniacaryyoin ye§u satyam pratisthifcarii ; “ na ye§n 
jihraam amp tarn na inayft ceti. ” 
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these the organism is preserved and manifested (developed). 

The best of them is to be known as Praiia, 
view's. p,iys,ologIcal the vital principle. For, when life departs, 
all other gods are hound to leave the body. 
Thus Pippalada holds with Mahidasa and others that the 
essential fact is this life, and, therefore, the highest principle 
is the vital. It is besides the one principle which pervades 
the universe, and through which we may see the unity of 
man with the rest of created things. The essence of life 
itself is Fire or Heat. One of the images by which he 
illustrates his point indicates his study of nature. The 
simile is: ‘As bees go out of the hive when their king 1 
leaves it, so when life, etc.’ 

(3) In the third dialogue Asvalayana of Kosala asks an 
even more important question, on a problem having a bearing 
upon both metaphysics and physiology. As Pippalada under¬ 
stands Asvalayana, his problem is at once the origin, the 
entry, the place, the supremacy, the five-fold distribution, 
and the intrinsic fate (subjective condition) of Prana, 2 * a term 
meaning life, a living body, its functions, as well as the soul. 
Asvalayana asks: From what is Prana (the principle of life) 
itself born (jayeta) ? How does it come into body ? Where 
does it dwell in a fully-developed and fully-active body? Into 
how many systems are functions of life to be divided ? How 
does the soul leave the body (utkramate) ? How again does 
it bind itself to external objects (bahyam abhidhatte) ? And 
how does it maintain its inner essence or subjective elements 
(adhyatmam abhidhatte) ? 


1 Should be queen, not marthukara raja. 

2 Pra6nopani?ad, III.12: 44 Utpattim ayatim sthanaxn vibhutvaficaiva pancaddhff. Adhyfit- 
maflcaiva pranasyn...” Max Muller translates ‘ndhyatma’ by “ internal state,” But neither 

“ internal state” nor 4 intrinsic fate’ convey the exact connotation of the term. In 
philosophical parlance ‘ sabjective’is the word which comes nearest to ‘adhyfitma,* and 

4 objective* to 4 bahya.’ Unfortunately theso words, too, are used not in 4 the same 
sense by all the philosophers. See for Dr. Stirling’s historical note upon this subject, 
Spinoza’s Ethic, translated by W. Hale White, 1910, Proface, pp. VII-VIIT. 
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Pippalada cannot help remarking that these questions are 
all more difficult than one can possibly 
views. Metaphysical answer (atipras'na). However, he attempts 
to answer them all, seeing that Asvalayana is 

very earnest. 

The spirit, solar self, or principle of life is generated from 
the psyche, soul, or ego, that is to say, from itself, from its 
inner essence. The soul is in life, just as the reflection 
imaged in the sun. 1 It is by the work of the mind, that 
is to say, from its inherent desire to be, that the soul comes 
into body. 2 

As regards the sovereignty (vibhutva) of the vital soul, 
it is in an organised body, as though a supreme monarch 
(sainrat) who ‘ commands official, saying to them : Itule these 
villages or those.’ In other words, all separate or special 
(prithak piithak) functions of the organism are subservient 
to the central function of life. The above simile is evidently 
taken from Yajnavalkya.* 

The soul dwells in the heart from which extend 101 
arteries and nerves (nadl) towards different parts of the body. 
In each of these there are a hundred branches, and for each 
of these branches there are 72,000 (capillaries and nerve- 
fibres ?). It is through all these channels that the supreme 
ruler sends forth command to his officials who are stationed in 
various centres of activity, and who are doing special works 
for the healthy upkeep of his kingdom. Such an enormous 
number as Pippalada gives of arteries, veins, capillaries, and 
nerves was not conceived before the time of Yajnavalkya. 4 

In agreement with Mahidasa, Pippalada divides the physio¬ 
logical functions of the body into five systems (pancadha), 

1 Pra6nopani§ad, III. 3: “fitmaiiS esa prilno j/Iyate. Yathaiga puruge chSfS etasminn- 
etad atatam.” 

* Ibid , III. 3: “ irtanokfitena Syafcyasmifl chanre.” 

■ Bp'had Aragyaka Upanifnd, IV, 422 j IV, 338. 

♦ See Chffndogya Upani?ad, VI.5.3; KaugTtaki Upani$ad, 1V.20; Kajha Upani$ad 
VJJUJj and Btfhad Aranyoka Upani^ad, II.l.10; IV.3.20. 
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to wit, (1) Prana—the respiratory system, (2) Apana—the 
, alimentary system, (3) Samana—Metabolism, (4) Yyana—the 
circulatory system, and (5) Udana—the special senses. 

The Soul leaves the body by death. Pippalada maintains 
that at the time of death, as perhaps at the time of rebirth, 
the sense-faculties become or remain absorbed in mind. 1 The 
soul departs free from sense-apprehension and representative 
cognition, and proceeds towards a world—good, bad, or 
mixed,—heavenly, infernal, or human—as willed before 
death (yatha sahkalpitam lokam). The path of the soul is 
lighted by its own light, and it is borne by the vital 
energy inherent in its life. To our utter disappointment, 
Pippalada’s expressions are too enigmatic and terse to be intel¬ 
ligible without having a constant reference to Yajnavalkya’s 
views. 2 

(4) The fourth problem is entirely psychological. It 
was formulated by the celebrated astronomer 
views 18 psyohoIog,oa, Gargya, who was perhaps an elder contem¬ 
porary of Agnivesya. 3 And so far as Pippa¬ 
lada’s answer goes, there is little in it that is either very new 
or very peculiar to him. His views remind us at every turn 
of Yajnavalkya. And yet Pippalada must be credited with 
having employed almost all the principal categories of the 
later Saihkhya system. It is indeed in his phraseology that 
we come across for the first time such terms as Prana for 
Purusa, Rayi for Prakrti, Murta for Vyakta, Amurta for 
Avyakta, and Matra for Tanmatra, the terms Bhuta, Manas, 
Buddhi, Ahankara, Sense-faculties (Indriyas) and Sense-objects 
being all common. 4 We must note that the original problems 


1 Prasnopanigad, III. 9 ; “ Punarbhavam indriyair manasi abhisampadyam£tnaih. M 

• Bfihad Aranyaka Upanigad, 1Y. 4. 1-4. 

3 Ibid , IV. 6. 2. Was Agnivesya the traditional writer on medioal subjects ? See 
Garaka-SamhitS. In any case, we have mention of Aggivessa in the early Buddhist 
records as a family name or designation of a school, perhaps of thinkers who were 
interested in the study of medicine, 

♦ Prainopanigad, IV, 8, 

30 
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of the Sariikhya type of thinking were two: (1) the genesis 
of life and the development or manifestation of its poten¬ 
tialities, and (2) the attainment of the highest condition of 
soul through yoga. The solution of the first problem is 
offered in the light of natural causation, the terms Amurta, 
Murta, Buddhi, Ahaiikara, etc., constituting a series of cause 
and effect, best understood when studied in reference to the 
formation of ‘sperm 5 and ‘blood,’the development of the 
foetus in the womb, and the subsequent growth of the 
organism and the thinking powers, the subject is well dealt 
with in the Garbha and Sariraka Upanisads and latterly in the 
$arlra and Indriya Sthanas of the Caraka-Samhita which is said' 
to have been a later recast of Agnivesya’s medical treatise. 1 

Gargya inquires: What are they that periodically cease 
during sleep, and are awakened when a man is awake ? What 
js the deity (deva) that sees dream ? Who experiences the 
highest happiness (sukha) during dreamless sleep ? And on 
what first cause are all these dependant ultimately ? 

Pippaliida’s reply is that sensations cease. Sleep in general 

The theory of e.eop. bo defined Psychologically as the cessa¬ 

tion of sensations, or rather the absorption 
of sensations in the mind. When a man sleeps, as they 
say, he does not hear, see, smell, taste, touch, speak, take 
(act), enjoy by way of pleasui’e, excrete, and move about 
(walk). It is most interesting to notice that Pippalada is 
well aware of the fact of his interlocutor being an astro¬ 
nomer,—a student of the solar Bystem, that is to say, a 
Sauryayanin Gargya. Thus he gives for an illustration of his 
point this simile. “ O, Gargya, as all the rays of the sun, when 
it sets, are gathered up in that disc of light, and as they, when 
the sun rises again and again, come forth, so is all this (all the 
senses) gathered up in the highest faculty (deva), the mind.” 2 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids has ably sought in her Buddhism to establish a similar interpret i» 
tion of the 12 nidanas conceived by the Buddhists on the SSrfikhya lines, 

* PraSnopanifad, IV. 2. 
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Theory of dream. 


Pippalada next takes up the problem of dream, and by 
dream he understands the state of sleep 
which is to be carefully distinguished from, 
the dreamless state called Susupti. The above definition 
of sleep applies strictly to the dreaming condition of the 
mind. Mind is the deity that sees the dream. Pippalada 
upholds here the theory of Yajnavalkya, when he maintains 
that in the state of dreaming, the mind not merely recalls the 
accumulated impressions of the past, or previous sense-images, 
but also sees, imagines, or envisages something quite novel or 
prophetic. In other words, the mind at the stage of dreaming 
is both a representative and a purely imaginative faculty. 1 

When the mind is overpowered by light (tejasa abhibhuto), 
then it no longer dreams. And it is then, and then only, 
that true happiness (sukha) arises in its body. 2 

Pippalada, then, goes on to say that the state of dream, 
is followed by that of sleep. Between theso two he seems 
to have contemplated an intermediate or 

Soul is defined as a ^ x 

pure cognitive con- transitional state, when the dream is just over 

soiousness. . , . . , 

and the mind is conscious of nothing but 
itself. Such a thought-free but self-conscious and blissful 
state of the mind is the condition of soul (Purusa), whose 
essence is pure consciousness or pure cognition (vijnanatma). 
Soul as such underlies all sense-perceptions and sense-actions, 
and all lower and higher functions of the mind. In this 
sense Pippalada regards Soul as that which sees, touches, 
hears, thinks, understands, and acts* 

As sleep deepens, the mind transcends even the state of 
pure, cognitive consciousness (citta=vijnanatma), 4 and thereby 

1 PraSna, IV. 5 : “ Dri§tado& adfigfcafica, Srufcafica, a&rutafica, anubhtitanca, ananubhu- 
tafica, sat ca asat ca—sarvam pa§yati. M 


* Ibid, IV. 6. 

8 Ibid, IV. 9: “ E?a hi drasts pra§t5 ghrita, rasayitS, mantii boddhfi karta vijfiSnatma 
puruealj.” 

4 C/. Buddha’s three terms in 44 oitfcam iti pi mauo iti pi viilfiaQaizi/ 9 Saifiyutta-nilrifya, 
II. p. 94? 14 That which is called consciousness, that is, that is* intelligence.' 4 Mr* 

Bbys David* “ Buddhist Psychology/* p. 14. 
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reaches its highest condition—a condition in which the mind 
reaches the Divine state, the imperishable 

Q-od denotes tlie st&te 

©f mind lying beyond essence of our being (para aksara atma). 
pure cognition. During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, 

all imaginations end, and when the mind loses even the cons¬ 
ciousness of its own existence, what else can we conceive as 
existing but the highest indestructible being in which the 
cognitive soul, together with all the higher faculties of the 
mind, and all the senses, and the elements, rests ? It is there¬ 
fore on God, who is shadowless, incorporeal, colourless and 
bright, that all these ultimately depend for their existence. 
He who knows it, becomes omniscient (sarvajna), com¬ 
prehends all. 

The point on which Pippalada leaves us in doubt is that 
he does not say, as Yajnavalkya does, whether the mind is 
active or passive during sound sleep. 

The last point to mention is Pippalada’s enumeration of 
the * sixteen phases’ 1 (sodas'a kala) denoting 
tho P p P honomenIiTorid f the sixteen successive changes, i.e., Sodaia 
Vikara in later Samkhya nomenclature. He 
compares, in agreement with his predecessors, the phenomena 
of inature to passing phases of the moon, and the abiding 
element to the sixteenth digit. The world of generation, with 
all individual beings and particular things, may appear and 
disappear, while Purusa (universal soul) abides for ever. The 
world develop by * name and form’ (nama-rupa). But as soon 
as the world is absorbed into the imperishable essence, which 
is one, all names applied to forms or qualitatively distinct 
things, such as ether, 1 air, fire, water, etc., pass out of use. 


Praena VI. Kangl^aki Upani§ad, 1. $ 



CHAPTER XYI. 
Bharadvaja. 


(Mundalca 'Philosophy.') 

The Muijdak6panisad is our sole authority for Satyavaha 
Bharadvaja’s philosophy, which is honoured in the text itself 
with the name of‘the Divine Science (Brahma-vidya), also 
described as, the foundation of all knowledge 
M T u h ndaka a achooi° f th ° (sarva-vidya-pratistha). 1 The said Divine 
Science is fancifully traced from Brahma, 
the Divine Being himself, down to the great teacher (mahasala) 2 
named Saunaka. According to this genealogical tradition, 
the doctrine was handed down in an unchanged condition 
from Brahma to his eldest son Atharvan, from Atharvan to 
Satyavaha Bharadvaja, from him to the sage Angiras, and 
from Angiras at last to Saunaka. 3 

The form in which the Upanisad now reaches us shows 
that it is no more than a spectrum of all contradictory views. 
In truth, no one can tell in how many ways the text together 
with the doctrine which it zealously preserves had undergone 
changes till it was finally recast. 

As to the origin or precise historical bearing of the title of the 
. 1 Mundakdpanisad, we may quote the following 
significance of OT the observations of Prof. Max Muller. “The 
name Mundaka. u pan ishad 1® called Muijdaka-Upanishad, 

and its three chapters are each called Muijdakam. Native 


1 Mu^akdpani§ad, I. 1.1. 

* Max Miiller translates Mahs£«la “ the great householder.” It is evident from the 
MahSgovinda Suttanta of the Digha-nikSya (Vol. II) that Maha&lS (or rather BrShmana- 
mahSfiftl*) was a technical name for the Snataka-institution (Post-graduate College, to use 
a modem phrase). Hence the epithet Mah8§Sla would show that Saunaka was the head 
(principal) of such an institution. 

* Mhptfakdpanisad, I. 1.2. 
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commentators explain it as the Shaving Upanishad, i.e., the 
Upanishad which euto off the errors of the mind, like a razor. 
Another Upanishad also is called Kshurika, the Razor, 
a name which is explained in the text itself as meaning 
an instrument for removing illusion and error. The title is 
all the more strange because Mundaka, in its commonest 
acceptation, is used as a term of reproach for Buddhist 
mendicants, who are called ‘ Shavelings,’ in opposition to the 
Brahmans, who dress their hair carefully, and often display 
by its peculiar arrangement either their fajnily or their rank. 
Many doctrines of the Upanishads are, no doubt, pure 
Buddhism, or rather Buddhism is on many points the 
consistent carrying out of the principles laid down in the 
Upanishads, Yet, for that very reason, it seems impossible 
that this should he the origin of the name, unless we suppose 
that it was the work of a man who was, in one sense, a 
Mundaka (i.e., a Buddhist monk), and yet faithful to the 
Brahmanic law.” 1 

We can not fully agree with Prof. Max Muller because 
there are no Brahman works known to us in which the epithet 
‘ Shaveling 5 is used as a term of reproach for the Buddhist 
monks only. In these works the Buddhists are commonly 
represented by such names as * Saugatas,’ ‘ Sakyas,’ ‘ Bauddhas, 9 
and sometimes reproachfully, in common with the Jainas and 
Lokayatas, mentioned as Demons and Atheists (Daityas, 
Asuras, Nastikas), but certainly not as Mundakas. The early 
Buddhist records themselves reveal that Buddha was addressed 
by his contemporaries as ‘ Samapa Gotama 9 except in one 
instance 2 where a sacrificing priest Aggika Bharadvaja 
describes him as a mun^aTea, samana and vasala, and that as 
the result of his orthodox prejudice not only against the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus but against the Iranians in general. 
And ‘ Samana 9 (Recluse) was a designation applied 

> S. B. E, II, Introd., pp. XXVI-XXVII. 

* Sutta-nipSta, p. 21; Aggika-BMradvSja says: “ Tatr«yamu9tfaka tatrSraaamaeaka.” 
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to all those who distinguished themselves from the 
Kesins or Jatilakas, 1 who wore either long loose locks or 
hair in braids, and from the Sikhis, who wore a forelock, 8 
by seeking to live a pure life as Brahmacarins, by begging 
food as bhiksus (mendicants), and by shaving their head clean 
as mundakas (shavelings). When Buddha said, * Not by reason 
of shaving alone a man becomes a recluse ’ (na muijd a kena 
samano), 3 he had, in all probability, kept in his mind the 
* Shavelings ’ other than his own followers. In the list of 
religieux, given in ap. important passage of the Anguttara- 
nikaya,* Buddha unmistakably refers to the Munda-Savakas 
(“ disciples of the Shaveling ”) as a school distinct from the 
Magandikas, Tedandikas, Ajlvikas, Aviruddhakas, Niganthas 
(Jainas), and such other recluses, mendicants or shavelings. 
Following Buddhaghosa, Prof. Rhys Davids conjectures that 
the Munda-Savakas were “ perhaps some special sub-division 
of Jains.” 5 But as their name implies, the Munda-Savakas 
were the disciples or followers of Munda,—the school after 
whom perhaps the Upanisad in question was entitled Mun- 
daka. Dr. Schrader tells us that in the Jaina Rajavarttika, 
a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvartha Sutra (VIII. 1.), a 
Munda is classed among the Kriyavadins." 

Neither the Rsis or Munis, nor the Kesins or Jatilakas, 
strictly so called, were medicants or shave- 
Sramans. lings. They were hermits (tapasas) or 
ascetics (sannyasins), without question. In course of time, 
in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to both Sramans and' 
Tapasas, and also perhaps not long before the rise of Buddhism, 
a new order of religieux was formed, who called themselves 

1 BUhler’s Gautama, III. 34. On this authority Rhys Davids, in his Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 221, identifies the Jatilakas with those VaikhSnasas (“orthodox 
hermits ”) who used to wear, as a rule, their hair in braids. 

* Gautama, III. 22. 

* Dhammapada, XIX, 6. 

' « Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 220, 

* Ibid, p. 221. ‘ 

fl Indisch. Philoso h ♦ 
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Iranians (to distinguish themselves both from the hermits 
who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood and the Brah¬ 
mans who were householders). They shaved their head clean, 
and begged their food, instead of feeding like the Munis or 
Kesins on pot-herbs, wild rice, wiwam-seeds, water-plants, 
the powdered grains of rice (kana), 1 2 the discarded scum of 
boiling rice, the flour of oil-seeds, grasses, cow-dung, fruits, 
roots, water, air, or ether. 8 They became known perhaps 
from the practice of begging, as Bhiksus (mendicants). The 
origin of this order of religieux is now obscure or uncertain. 
But we might safely hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 
Bhiksu order of homeless persons evolved originally from the 
Brahmacarlns 3 who did not enter upon the stage of the house¬ 
holder, 4 and who customarily begged their food. 5 6 * 

According to the Asrama -theory of the leading Brahman 
jurists, the life of a member of the twice-born ranks or the 
three upper classes of the Indo-Aryan people ought to be 
divided into four periods, representing the four stages of effort 
or training—intellectual, moral, legal and spiritual, in short, 
both mundane and transcendental. The names and enumerations 
of these stages vary with the authorities. 8 But a passage in 
Baudhayana’s legal manual gives just three stages, omitting 


1 It would seem that KanSda, the founder of the Vaisesika system, received his 
name from the circumstance of eating Kana. 

2 Dial. B. II. p. 230 ; Gautama, III. 26, 29; Baudhayana, III. 3. 1-14. 

* The word BrahmacSrI occurs once in the Rig-veda, hymn X. 109 : “ The Brahma* 
chftr! goes engaged in duty: he is a member of the gods’ own body.” Cp. Atharva- 
veda, XI. 5. 

4 Apastamba, II. 9. 21, 8; Gautama, III. 2; Manu, VI. 86; Ysjfiavalkya, III, 66-57. 

• Apastamba, I. 1. 3.28; Manu, II. 49; Ysjfiavalkya, 1.27; ASvalSyana Gfihya- 
»5tra, I. 22. 10; Manava-Grihya Sutra, I. 1. 2. 

6 For example, (1) Ysjfiavalkya gives them as Pfintfitya, BSlya, the Muni and the 

Brffhmaga (Bpihad Aranyaka Upanisad, III.6.1,); (2) Apastamba, as Girhasthyam, 

AcArya-kulam, Maunam and VSnaprasthyam (11.9,21.1); (3) Gautama, as the Brahma# 
c«rl, the Gfihastha, the Bhik§u and the VaikhSnasa (III.2; cp. Baudhfiyana, 11,6.11.12) j 
(4) Manu, as the BrahmacSrI, the Grihastha, the V&naprastha and the Yati(Y.137; 
VI.87); and (6) Yaaistha, as the BrahmacSrI, the Gfibastha, the Yflnaprastha and the 
ParivrSjaka (VII.2). 
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the Bhiksu. 1 The same we find also in a passage of the 
Manusmrti. 2 The omission of the Bhiksu-stage is interpreted 
differently by Prof. Rhys Davids. 3 While fully cognisant of 
the weight of his opinion, we think the absence of the name 
from those passages might well be due to the fact that the 
stages or periods of training were recognised originally not as 
four, but as three. 4 It also should be borne in mind that the 
enumeration of three stages belongs neither to Baudhayana 
nor to Manu, but to some older authority, named Asura Kapila 
( i.e ., Asuri), son of Prahlada. 5 * There are, moreover, the later 
recasts of a few older Sutras where the Asrama -theory plays 
no part, and which might be judged as an evidence of the fact 
that it Avas engrafted at some late date on the Caturvariya 
system, though before the rise of a Buddhism. 8 * 

Prof. Rhys Davids also says : “.the rules (regarding the 

Pour Efforts) are admitted to be obsolete now. Sankara says 
‘these were not observed in his time. 7 And the theory seems 
to be little more than a priestly protest against the doctrine, 
acted upon by Buddhists, Jains, and others, and laid down in 
the Madhura-sutta, that even youths might go forth without 
any previous Yedic study.” 8 But we must understand that the 
rule enjoined in the Madhura-sutta 8 is in fact far earlier, earlier 
even than Gautama’s work, 10 and most probably laid down in 
the Vaikhanasa-Dliarma-sutra, also known as the Sramapaka 


1 Baudhayana, II.6JI.28. 

8 Manu, II 230. 

8 Dial. B.II., pp. 215-217. 

4 Ohfindogya Upani?ad, III. 16.1-7. 

4 Baudhayana, 11.6. 11.28; Bfihad Aranyaka Upani§ad, 1.5.16. 

0 E. G. Samkha and Likhita Samhit&s. The names of these two ancient jurists became 
proverbial in the time of the Buddha, as may be judged from the latter’s expression, 
Samkha-Likhita Brahmacariya (DTgha, I, p. 63). Buddhaghosa has entirely lost sight of 
the historical significance of the expression. 

7 Deussen’s ‘ Vedanta,’ p. 40. 

• Dial. B. II., p. 217. 

8 See Ohalmer's translation in J.K.A.S., 1894. 

10 III. 1. 

31 
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Sutra. 1 And there is no evidence of the rules of Asramas 
being binding or valid, at any time, for all individuals. Thus 
we can see how the youths had left home-life, and passed 
straight from schools into the life of homeless recluses, how, 
in other words, the order of Sramans or Bhiksus originated 
from the Brahmacarins. 

Now among the Iranians, all of whom, in one way or 
another, broke away from past traditions, revolted against the 
older Vedic system of sacrifice and self-mortification, or 
dissented from the later form of Brahmanic 

Opposition between 1 . . . , 

Sramans on one hand, religion, superstition and mysticism, there 

and BrShmans and . . , , 

Ascetics on the other, were various sects or groups or schools. The 
revolt showed itself in every possible manner. 
For example, the Sramans as a body shaved their hair and 
beard, ceased to appeal to the authority of scripture, listened 
to nothing but their own conscience, sought for inner purity 
and enlightenment rather than external religiosity, and - 
embraced the wider cause of humanity instead of observing 
the caste-distinctions which obtained in society. 2 But pre¬ 
sumably this battle was a mere question of personal 
temperament before it became a world-wide phenomenon. 
And perhaps Bharadvaja was the first to organise a regular 
war (the process of which is as old as the Kavaseyas, if not 
older), to make a firm stand against the champions of ancient 
rites and usages. He distinguished himself even outwardly 
from them by shaving his hair and beard. From this latter 
circumstance we may suppose, his personal name was 
gradually forgotten, and his nickname, Muyda or Shaveling, 

1 See allusions to the HrJmanaka Sutra in Gautama, 111.27; Vasi«tha, IX.10; 
Baudhayana, 11.6.11.14-15; 111.3.15-18: Blaradatta’s commentary on Ap’astamba| 

11.9.21.21; Buhler s Manu, p. XXVII. Pandit (S. Sanhar has recently translated the 
Vaikhanasa Dharma-praSna. PSnini refers to the ParSsara Bhikiju-Sutra. 

* The Snttanip&ta-comy (ParamatthajotikS, II, 1 , p. 175 ) explains the cause of 
BrShmanic apathy fdr the Sramans. It is said that they did not worship the deities and 
BrShmans (deva-brShmanapujako na hoti); that they did not foster self-mortification 
(kaya-kilesam na vanneti) ; that they received recruits from all grades of society and per- 
mitted commensality with all. 
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took its place. Although following his example, now 
established as a custom of the land, the Sramans of other 
schools shaved their hair and heard, yet the designation 
* Shavelings (Mundakas) remained a birth-right for his school 
only. 


His Philosophy. 

Bharadvaja’s fundamental views are two. One of these 
is closely linked with a question, having 

Two points of inves- _ 

tigation in BhSradvflja. COHSluGr&blG DGcirin^ Oil ITlOrfll plllloSOphy 

in general, and on juristic and social 
theory in particular. The question is whether, to what 
extent, and in what manner the transcendental order can 
he conceived to accord with the concrete activities of 
life and society. The second view falls within the depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, and is but a corollary from the 
first. Here we find an attempted solution of one of the 
ultimate problems of knowledge, whether the infinite being 
is within the apprehension of a finite mind, whether the 
ultimate reality is accessible to ordinary cognition. 

I. Transcendentalism 1 versus asceticism and worldly life . 

In the systems of the leading Brahman jurists we find certain 
judgments on the two contrasted types : the life of the 
householder and the life of the anchorite. Again, in the 
S&mannaphala-sutta the question arises as to tho reward (in 
this present conscious existence) of the life of the recluse; and 
an answer is given by the Buddha. It is apparent from the 

1 The term is not used here in the Kantian sense of tho investigation of that which is 
a priori in human cognition, but approximately in the sense best associated with Emersion. 
It implies a sort of reaction against the barbarity of ascetic practices and against all so- 
called self-centred social morality, polity, prejudices and superstitions. Bharadvffja's 
predilection for the hermit-life being stronger than his aversion for asceticism, we prefer 
to call him a transcendentalist rather than a rationalist. 1-2, Dial. B. TI» pp. 68-69; cp, 
the UttarSdhya ana Sutra in Jacobi's Jaina-sutras, part 2, pp. 61,69. 
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manner in which king AjStasattu of Magadha put the ques¬ 
tion to Buddha that the efficacy of the hermit-life was doubt¬ 
ed in the country, especially by those who were immersed in 
worldliness. But neither was Buddha the first nor Sahkara 
the last to favour the life of renunciation, and at the 
same time to denounce asceticism. If we be not mis¬ 


taken, Satyavaha Bharadvaja was one of the pioneers 
among those thinkers who bravely faced the problem, upheld 
transcendentalism against both asceticism 
Buddha! dv ^ a and as largely practised by the Yedic ascetics 
and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic 
strictness by the Brahman priests and jurists. He thus 
prepared the way for the rationalism of Buddha who enun¬ 
ciated the Middle-path, and sought for a via media of thought, 
conduct and intellectual training. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has justly said, “The intellectual 
movement before the rise of Buddhism was in large measure 
a lay movement. ” For one reason or another, some of 
D the great thinkers of India had found 
and Maudgaiya’s j n the order of householders, or life 

views. 

as actually lived in society, nothing in 
cqmmon with the transcendental sphere of existence, the 
Brahma-world, that is to say, the higher plane of human 
activities. At the very dawn of intellectual life in India a 
problem appeared on its horizon, namely, what is essentially 
and absolutely necessary for a way to the immortal state 
(amritatva). The Taittirlyas tell us that a Truth-speaker 
or Realist (Satya-vacas) named Rathltara termed it Truth. 
An intellectualist (Taponitya) named Paurasisti thought that 
the only thing necessary to the higher life was meditation or 
constant cultural practice. In the view of Maudgalya, the 
seeker of rewards in heaven, the essential duty of a m m is 
the study and interpretation of the Vedas (svSdhy&ya- 
pravacanam ). 1 


* T&ittirlya, Upanifad, I. Q, 
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The Taittirlyas themselves, on the other hand, could be 
content with nothing less than a faithful observance of all 
these and other duties of man’s life. To them, therefore, 
good principle, truth, the inner culture of 
of the Taatfriya/ 18 '' 8 faith and intellect, the study and interpre¬ 
tation of the Vedas, self-control or subjuga¬ 
tion of the senses, tranquillity or imperturbability, the fires 
(deities and ancestors), inner offering or prayer, guests 
(hospitality), fellow men (charity), fellow beings (humanity), 
marriage and offspring only fall under the various heads 1 of 
man’s duty in the world, home, school, society and solitude. 
The command, the instruction, or the rule of conduct is 
presented by them in another form, and accepted and ela¬ 
borated by all Brahman legal and moral philosophers. 
The teacher would say to the pupil who is brought up 
strictly in Brahmanic traditions :—“ Speak the truth. Walk in 
righteousness (dharma). Study the Vedas and Vedic 
sciences. Render pecuniary help to thy teacher. Do not 
cut off the lineage, spiritual or mundane (prajatantu). Be 
not thoughtless (na pramaditavyam) as to Truth. Do not 
swerve from good principles. Do not depart from what is 
morally good and helpful (kusala). Do not neglect living 
beings 2 (cattle, etc.). Be not inattentive to the study and 
interpretation of the Vedas. Do not deprive the gods and 
ancestors of offerings and oblations due to them. Honour 
father, mother, teacher and guests like a god. Esteem only 
those actions which are blameless (anavadya), and not others. 
Perform only those good works which have been performed 
by us (predecessors), and not others. Receive the Brahmans 
(wise men) with respect, faith or eagerness, grace, gentleness, 


1 Taittirlya Up. I. 9: fitam (dharma), satyam, tapas, svadhygya-pravacanam, damaji, 
. fomafe, agnuytfk agnihotrafc. atithayafc, mfinusam, prajfifc, prajanafc, praj«ti(j. cp. BaudhSyana, 
II. 6. 11.3-4 ; Apastamba, II. 9. 24. 7-8. 

* Max Mutter translates bhutani greatness, * 
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fear and close attention. 1 Act and behave in doubtful 
cases 2 as the Brahmans of ripe judgment (sammarsinah) are 
wont to act, avoiding meanness and aiming only at righteous¬ 
ness (aluksa dharmakamah), and so, too, in matters exciting 
the public feeling (abhyakhyatesu). 

The points about which the Taittirlyas, and with them all 
Brahman legal and moral philosophers seem extremely keen 
are these: (1) the learning and teaching of Yedic literature ; 
(2) an implicit obedience to custom and convention, or so-called 
revealed laws in the scripture ; (3) a gradual advance from 
professed to realised faith; (4) the worship of deities and 
ancestors ; and (5) marriage. 

The first two points mean that we should not care so much 
to originate new ideas or formulate new rules of conduct as to 
make explicit what is implicit in the revealed texts,—to go on, 
in other words, putting new wine continually into old bottles. 
The third point implies that we should first readily accept 
what is given in the scripture, and then, if we have time and 
ability and inclination enough, humbly ask whether it is true 
or false, in order finally to confirm our faith. The last point 
relates to marriage or union of the sexes. The Brahman 
thinkers in general, and the legal and moral philosophers in 
particular, viewed, contrary to the warrior thinkers, the idea 
of celibacy and childlessness with a peculiar dread. Under¬ 
lying their view of marriage, there is the notion of a kind of 
heredity, immortality, identity, continuity and progress. 
Thus nothing is of greater importance for them than this 
last point relating to marriage. 

Referring to the four Asramas or orders of men, Gautama 
who is one of the oldest and least philosophical among the 
writers on legal subjects, declared that the married householder 
was the source of all other orders of men, obviously for the 

1 SraddhayS, firiyS, hriyff, bbiyS, saxrmdS. Op. Asurf’s expressions in the B pi had Aranyaka 
Upani§ad, I. 5.3. 

* Karmft-vicikitsfi va vptta-vicikitsS ?a syftt* 
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reason that men of other orders did not generate children. 1 


The legal writers’ 
view of marriage. The 
antinomian doctrine of 
VaSi?fcha. 


Following Gautama, Baudhayana maintains 
that there is, forsooth, one order only, 
the order of the householder. Other orders 


cannot he conceived as existent because they 


do not beget offspring. 2 Renouncing good works recommended 


in the Vedas, severed from the worlds both celestial and 


mundane, and devoted exclusively to the transcendental 
sphere of Brahman, these orders of men become at length 
dust and perish (rajo bhutva dhvarhsate). The other three 
orders had not existed in the country before a demon named 
Kapila, son of Prahlilda, disagreeing with the gods, i.e., 
Brahmans, introduced them. No wise men, therefore, should 


take any notice of them. For in accordance with the rule 
and purpose of Prajapati, the lord of the world of genera¬ 
tion, it is our duty to study the three Vedas, to undergo 
moral discipline, to marry, to profess and realise faith, to 
offer sacrifices, and to show liberality to those who deserve 
it. Quoting an ancient authority, 3 Baudhayana and Vasisfha 
sought to establish their views, that by a son a man conquers 
the worlds, by a grandson he obtains immortality, and by a 
great-grandson he rises up to the highest heaven. But we 
must not put out of sight Vasistha’s judgment of the moral 
value of conduct (acara) as far outvaluing the mere formal 
study of the Vedas together with the six Angas and other 
supplementary works. 4 Baudhayana’s arguments were fur¬ 
ther worked out later by Apastamba, 5 as originally derived 
from the Taittirlyas in the main. Thus Vasisfha leads us 


1 Gautama, III. 3 ; III. 36. 

2 Baudhffyana, II. 6 . 11 . 27; II. 6 . 11. 26, 34. 

8 Taittirlya Samhita, VI. 3. 10 . 6 ; Satapatha BrShmana, I. 7. 2. 11 j Brihad Aranyaka 
Upani§ad, I. 5 . 4. 16. “ A Brfihmana is born loaded with three debts: he owes studentship 

to the sages ; sacrifices to the gods, and a son to the manes ” (Bfihler). Baudhayana, 
II. 9. 16. 6 j Va$i§tha, XVII. 5. 

4 Va£i@fcha, VI. 1-8 ; cp. Manu, IV. 155-158; Vi§i?u, LXXI. 92. 

8 Baudhfiyana, II. 6 . 11. 34. 
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back to those who avowedly underrated the moral value of 
Vedic learning, that is, to the Mundabas, and Baudhayana 
leads us to Apastamba and Apastamba back to the Taittirlyas. 

“ Abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the 
Vedas, this world and the next, one should seek the universal 
Soul. For an insight into that alone is the attainment of 
security (ksemaprapanam).” 1 Apastamba 
GWrgy 4 yan™ ba and considered this Gargyayana or Platonic view 
to be quite the contrary of his own. Strange 
to say, in one section of his work, 2 if it be not a later inter¬ 
polation, the same Apastamba speaks in the Gargyayana 
vein, when like a good philosopher he recognises nothing 
higher than the realisation of Atman (atma-labhan na 
param). However, the whole contention of Apastamba 
centres round the word “alone.” Were security attainable 
by knowledge alone, then the seeker of it ought not to 
feel any pain in this life. 3 But the very fact that he feels 
some sort of pain is enough to prove that insight into truth 
alone is not enough for security. 

Apastamba upholds this view elsewhere, 4 and this time with 
far greater force. But his reasoning is dialectical, very similar 
to that of a Purva-mimamsin. And the doctrine is at best that 
of a popular materialist and theologian. He introduces the, 
point of controversy thus: Those who vehemently disparage 
the order of house-holders assert : Desiring children, a man 
travels on the southern path of the Aryaman (sun); and desir-: 
ing no children, he proceeds along the northern path. The. 
southern path leads to the crematorium and ‘ charnel-fields ’ 
(smasanam), while the northern path leads to immortality. 
Moreover, he who travels on the latter path, can accomplish 

1 Apastamba, II. 9. 21. 13-14. Gp . Kau§itaki Qpani$ad, I. 4. 

* Ibid, I. 8. 22 j I. 8 . 23 : The section comes in abruptly. It shows no organic conneo* 
tion with what immediately precedes And with what follows. In any ease, the author 
Admits that the views are taken over from some older authorities. The commentator 
Haradatta thinks it is extracted from an Upani$ad ; we suppose, from the Ka$ha. 

* Ibid, II. 9.21.16. 

« Ibid, 11. 9. 23. 3-9 j II. 9. 24. U5. 
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his wishes merely by his will. But their statement is absurd 
from beginning to end. With us who are well-versed in the 
three-fold knowledge (traividya-vriddhah) the Vedas are the 
supreme authority (pramanam). We maintain accordingly 
that the works enjoined in the Vedas ought to be performed, 
and a rule of conduct (aeara) which is opposed to those works 
is of no authority. 

Now it is declared in the Vedas : offspring is man’s im¬ 
mortality (prajatih amritam). In other words, the father 
is reborn in the son, and this is the true immortality of the 
mortal (martyam amritam). That the father is just repro¬ 
duced separately (virudhah prithak) in the son is perceivable 
even by the senses (pratyaksena upalabhyate). Kor the 
likeness (sartLpyam) of both is so very apparent that it requires 
no other evidence to prove it; their bodies are two separate 
entities, that is all. The son naturally outlives the father, 
and fulfilling the duties taught in the Vedas, increases the 
fame and heavenly bliss (kirtim svargam) of his predecessors. 
In this way.each succeeding generation contributes to the glory 
and happiness of the preceding ones. It follows that the 
immortality which the unmarried hermits, ascetics or recluses 
strive to achieve is but a pure metaphysical fiction. That 
is to say, those deluded wise men who seek for immortality by 
means other than marriage ‘ become dust and perish.’ There 
may be among them some who are good men. But for this 
reason we are not justified in saying that every one of them 
is either an intellectual or an ethical superior to every one of 
the householders. And Avhy should we neglect what is so 
visible, excellent and concrete for something which is incapable 
of proof, imaginary or abstract ? 

The arguments which the Taittirlyas brought forward in 
favour of their opinion were all drawn, as we 
a,gum'ent°of th^Tai^ saw, from the armoury of Mabidasa, that is, 
tirTyM - from the philosophy of the Aitareyas. Their 

arguments are three in all: (1) That the eternal greatness 

32 
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of the Divine being (Brahman) is neither increased by works, 
nor diminished, and the soul that knows or realises in and 
through itself the nature of that greatness is not stained by 
evil deeds. (2) That the development of soul or the mani¬ 
festation of the Divine essence in and through the world of 
generation is gradual. And (3) that there is no difference of 
kind but of degree between varied functions the soul has to 
discharge in its gradual advance from imperfection to com- 
; leted actuality. 

Thus we see that the opposition is ultimately between two 
great combatants in history, Mahidasa and Gargyayana 1 , 
and that the real point at issue is whether 

The real opposition # A 

between Mahidfisa and or no there is any correlation between the 
G&rgysyana. Brahma-world'and the concrete activities of 

life. In accordance with his view of development, Mahidasa 
found perfect harmony between the two, whereas proceeding 
from his view of Idea, Gargyayana found no other co-ordinat¬ 
ing link than the generic character of soul—the soul which 
alone has the power to contemplate and realise in and through 
itself the eternal reason of the Divine, or through which 
the Divine Idea (manasa) becomes actualised (caksusa). 

In Yajnavalkya we saw something of an attempt 
at a reconciliation between the views of Mahidasa and 
Gargyayana. And in making such an 
attempt he involved himself apparently in 
self-contradiction. While speaking for 
himself, he was on the side of Gargyayana, 
as he found, like his predecessor, no harmony between his idea 
of the Brahma-world, on one hand, and the actual customs 
and usages of social life, on the other. Society allows, and is 
perhaps bound to allow, all sorts of distinction between this 
and that—a thief and not-a-thief, gods and not-gods, and so 
forth—while the greatest truth is, according to Yajnavalkya, 


Ambiguity in Yajfia- 
valkya and its bearing 
on < the antagonism 
between the Mundakas 
and the Vfijasaneyas. 


1 The dialogue in the Utfcaradhyayana, XIII, between Citra and Sambhuta reminds us 
of Citra Gflrgyayaga. 
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that there is no ultimate ground to justity any such 
distinctions. Thus he was forced at last to leave home to 
become a homeless recluse or hermit. For, as is clearly 
implied by him, we cannot serve both God and Mammon at 
the same time. Being a god, in other words, we can be among 
the gods, just as, on the other hand, being a Brahman, we can 
approach Brahman. Therefore, wishing for the Brahma- 
world only, the Bhiksus leave their homes. That is to say, a 
divine philosopher, rising in thought and conduct above all 
material conditions of existence, rending asunder all worldly 
fetters and even putting aside all hankering after heavenly 
joys, attainable through works, Yedic or sacrificial, adopts the 
life of a mendicant (bhiksacaryam carati). 1 

When he spoke for others, Yajnavalkya was on the side of 
Mahidasa, As a Brahman theologian himself, he could hardly 
get away from his inherited belief in the scripture. It need not 
surprise us, therefore, when we find that in his estimation the 
study of the Vedas and Vedic literature was not only useful but 
essential. The same applies equally to his views on sacrifice, 
penance and other hum-drums of Brahmanic religion—the 
beliefs and practices which the Sramans in general, and the 
warrior philosophers in particular, either openly condemned, 
or at least viewed with great suspicion. As a Brahman, 
too, he endeavoured to justify on a ground more or less 
psychological the Divine revelation in the Vedas. It was 
on a similar ground that he attempted, also to defend all 
existing- practices of Brahmanic religion. As a law¬ 
giver, he taught that a Brahman ought to pass through these 
four stages of life’s training—Erudition (papditya), Folly 
(balya), Silence (maunam) and the Divine knowledge (br&h- 
manatvam). As a philosopher again, he maintained that 
the eternal greatness of the Divine being neither increases 
nor decreases by any kind of work. 2 The view was borrowed 

1 Bfihad Aranyaka Upani$ad, IV. 4. 22, 

» Ibid, IV, 4, 22*23. 
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either from the Taittiriyas or from Pratardana. Supposing 
that, the vievj was obtained from the Taittiriyas, we can show 
that the psychological explanation which Yajnavalkya offered 
was far more definite and clear than that of his predeces¬ 
sors. Given an eternally active soul, it was very easy for 
Yajnavalkya to eliminate from the thinking subject an object 
by substituting for it another, and finally to eliminate from it 
every object which is foreign, i.e ., not-self. When applied to 
his asrama-theory, Yajnavalkya’s psychological explanation 
would appear as follows : At the first period of his life, a 
Brahman desires Yedic scholarship. Then comes a period 
when, after accomplishing this object, he desires a wife, by her 
offspring, and through them immortality, preservation of the 
race, maintenance of social and religious institutions, and 
furtherance of knowledge. At the third period again, he, 
giving up even this object, desires to contemplate in silence 
the nature of the ultimate reality of things, while at the fourth 
his mind is intent on nothing but itself. But if, keeping his 
mind always intent on itself, a man does any work, no evil 
thereof can attach to his soul. And if it be possible 
for a man to enjoy all things and perform all life’s functions 
without degrading his nature thereby, then it would certainly 
be unwise, according to him, to renounce the world and man’s 
various duties in it at an early age. 

As for the question, to study or not to study the Vedas, 
to marry or not to marry, or to be or not to be a monk, his 
answer was this :—“ After erudition, a Brahman persists in 
folly (balyena tisthati). After that, he contemplates in silence. 
And finally he becomes a perfect philosopher.” Here his 
expression “persists in folly” refers to marriage, which is the 
foundation of all social life, and admits of a two-fold inter¬ 
pretation. It may he interpreted either (1) as implying 
a bitter irony against those recluses or ascetics who looked 
upon marriage as a mere act of folly or childishness, or (2) as 
meaning that it is really foolish, even according to Yajnavalkya, 
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to enter txpon the life of a house-holder. The same 
ambiguity of meaning attaches to his sentence—“ Everything 
else is of evil.” It may mean either (1) everything except 
philosophic contemplation, or (2) everything except living 
in accordance with the asram a-theory. This ambiguity 
of Yajnavalkya’s expressions is most important historically, 
since we may suppose that out of it emerged later two dis¬ 
tinct and mutually opposed schools of opinion, namely, that 
of the Munclakas, and that of the Vajasaneyas. By the term 
folly (balya) the former understood foolishness, childishness 
or ignorance, while the latter understood just the opposite 
of ignorance, that is, wisdom. 

A. The Mm/dakan view. 

Bharadvaja is distinguished in history from Bathltara as 
a Truth-bearer (satya-vaha) from a Truth-speaker (satya- 
vacas) or pure Transcendentalist. The real difference between 
the two thinkers lies in the fact that the former explicitly 
blends, like Yajnavalkya, moral considerations with his con¬ 
ceptions of the transcendental. Two among 
tomMihStoS the predicates assigned by Bharadvaja to 
“b G°<I (Brahman) are without family and 
transcendental^ th ° without caste (agotrah, avarnah). 1 By these 
he clearly implies his detestation of the 
existing caste-system. But Bharadvaja has no views 
to offer other than those of Yajnavalkya save that by which 
he discountenances the usual ascetic practices of the time. 
As among the predecessors of the Buddha who is best known 
as the propounder of the middle-path, it cannot but be of 
greatest interest to note in Bharadvaja that as, on the one 
hand, he was anti-Brahmanic in his social and religious views, 
so, on the other, he discouraged unnecessary physical 
torture, annihilation of the senses, and other ascetic monstro¬ 
sities. “ This self (the ideal self-existence) is not attainable 


1 Mundak6pani§ad, I. 1. 6. 
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by the Veda, nor by mere intellect, nor by much 
learning. He whom the self chooses, by him it can be 

obtained.nor can it be obtained by one who is devoid of 

strength, thoughtfulness, and right meditation. It is only 
when a wise man strives after it by means of strength, 
thoughtfulness or earnestness, and right meditation, that he 
finds himself at home with Brahman.” 1 And we must bear 
in mind that Bharadvaja was neither an ascetic or hermit, 
nor a Brahman house-holder, priest or jurist. He was a 
recluse (sramana), mendicant (bliiksu), or shaveling (munda). 

Bharadvaja’s hostile attitude towards Brahmanic religion 
and laws (with which we are mainly concerned) can well be 
brought out in his own w'ords summarised as follows:— 

There are two kinds of Knowledge (vidya) : the higher or 
transcendental (para) and the lower or mundane (a-para). 

The knowledge mundane comprises the four 

Bhftradvflja’s attitude _ . __ ,. . . .. 

towards Brahmanic Vedas and six Vedic sciences, while the 
‘ 8ligl " knowledge transcendental is that by which 

the Undecaying (Aksara) is rendered accessible—realised or 
apprehended. 2 “ Come hither, come hither! ” call the 
priests, the worshippers of the gods, the preachers of 
heavenly joys. “ This is indeed thy holy well-merited Brahma- 
world.” 3 But fluid and unsteady are those eighteen sacrifices 
in the form of which the lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools who hail these with joy as the highest good (sreyah) 
are sure to undergo decay and death again and again. Fools 
who are lodged in ignorance, 4 but consider themselves pro¬ 
foundly wise, and look down upon others, stagger to and fro, 
like the blind led by the blind. Children (balalj) who are 
lodged in manifold ways in ignorance, consider themselves 

1 Mnndakopanigad, III. 2. 3-4: “ Nay am Stm5 pravacanena labhyo, na medhayff,. 

Nftyam fitmS balahlnqpn labhyo, na ca pramadat tapaso vSpyalivigafc,.e§a Stmtt viaate 

Brahma-dhSnm.” 

* Ibid f I. 1. 5 : “ parfi yayS tad Ak^aram adhigamyate.” 

5 Ibid t I. 2. 6 : “ e§a vaty punya snkpito Brahma-lokah.” 

* Ma^daka Upanigad, I. 2. 8 : “ avidyaySm ant&re vartamanftlj.” 
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happy. Vedic sacrificers who are like children know not 
owing to their passions (rilgat) that the^ r will fall and feel 
miserable, when their life’s light is extinguished. Estimating 
sacrifices and ceremonials as the best (varistha), these blind 
fools know no better. They having fully enjoyed happiness 
on the height of their well-merited heaven (naka-pristhe 
sukrite), re-enter this world (of men), or a lower one (of 
animals and insects). But those venerable sages who meditate 
in the wood, cultivate faith, and live on alms (bhiksacaryam 
carantah), proceed, unperturbed, wise and stainless as they are 
through the solar gate to the region where dwells the immortal, 
inexhaustible (avyaya) Person, the supreme Brahman. 1 

He who conceives desires in his mind (kaman yah kamayate 
manyamanah), is reborn here and there, according to his desires. 
But from him whose desires are fulfilled in that his true 
self is realised (kritatmanah), all desires fall away even here, 
in this very life or present consciousness. “ Two birds, insepa¬ 
rable comrades, are attached to the same tree. Of them, one 
eats sweet fruit, while the other does not eat but watches. 
Sunk in the same tree by his own impotence (anisaya), a man 
dwells, overwhelmed with grief. But Avhen he sees the other 
lord (Isa)—the contented and omnipotent Soul, then he over¬ 
comes grief. When a seer sees the lordly creative Reason 
(kartaram Isam), the resplendant soul, having the same origin 
or close kinship with the Divine (Brahmayonim) then he is 
truly wise. Shaking off both good and evil, and devoid of all 
material colouring of the soul (niianjanah) he reaches the 
highest unity with himself (paramam samvam upeti).” 2 

Like Gargyayana and Pippalada, Bharadvaja was a 
Brahmavadin. By the simile of two birds, borrowed from 
Dlrghatamas,* Bharadvaja controverted the position of the 
Prana-vadin. “ The vital spirit (prana) shines forth in 

1 Mundaka Upani$ad, I. 2. 9*11. 

3 Ibid, III. 1.1-3. 

3 Rig-veda, 1.164.20; Yaska's Nirukta, XIV. 30. 
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all beings. Recognising this truth, one may be wise enough, 
but not a first-rate philosopher (nlkivadin). 1 

BhSradvftja’s case 

against Vitaiists or He who revels in soul, delights in soul,and 
having performed the higher functions of' 
the soul remains firmly established in his knowledge of 
Brahman, is indeed the best of philosophers (Brahmavidam 
varistha).” 2 

In the same tree or world of generation there are two 
birds or principles. These are Prana and Brahman, spirit and 
intelligence, life and soul. The functions and tendencies of 
these two principles are diametrically opposed, and yet they 
cannot be conceived to exist independently of each other. 
They are inseparable companions. Apart from Brahman, the 
intelligent principle of things, Prana or vital spirit is altogether 
a blind power, just as apart from soul, the element of 
rationality, the living principle is but an animal soul, guided 
(as we now say) by mere instincts and impulses. Of life and 
soul, the former is an active principle, in so far as it tends to 
increase animality by seeking constantly after the objects of 
sense, and the latter is a passive factor, in so far as it tends 
to arrest the growth of animality by refraining from the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. But soul, too, must be said 
to be active in its own sphere, in so far as it perseveres in 
developing its rationality or freewill by reflecting upon its 
own nature, viewing its own purity, i.e., by realising itself. 
This self-realisation enables soul to rise above all material 
conditions of its existence, or to reach in this present conscious¬ 
ness the immortal, immaterial Brahma-world, where * the sun 
does not shine, nor the moon and the stars, nor lightnings, and 
much less fire.’ 3 

Bharadvajafs conception of the Brahma-world is not that 
of & material heaven. It is a subjective state of the mind 

l 'Cf. Ch&ndogya Upanisad, VII. 15-16. 

1 Mnntfaka Upanisad, III. 1.4. 

8 Ibid , II. 2. 10; cf . Katba, V.15; §ve£56vatara, V. 14; Bhagavad Git*, IX. 15. 6. 
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lying far above sense-perception and imagination. This 
highest condition of soul is indeed the true self of man, and 
it can be gained by truth, meditation, right knowledge and 
pure life, that is to say, by purging the mind of all its 
distracting and contaminating factors.. For such a self- 
realisation as this neither Vedic learning, nor marriage and 
offspring, nor sacrifices and penances are at all necessary. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the path to self- 
realisation involves for Bharadvfija only a negative process of 
the mind. He teaches rather that the path-process as a whole 
is constituted by the mutual counteraction of numerous opposite 
factors. 


B. The Vajasaneyan r/eic. 

Bharadvaja represents the common case of all who called 
- themselves Sramans against all who were 

oramans versus Br;Ih- 

nans. known as Brahman theologians and law¬ 

givers. During the long-drawn battle between the philo¬ 
sophers and the theologians, lasting for centuries, the orthodox 
defenders of Brahmanic religion were always on the defensive. 
But the new movement evoked such a cry for reformation on 
all sides that it was impossible for them to remain passive. 
And whether or not the movement was successful in the long 
run, its influence penetrated even into ancient orthodoxy. 
There can, perhaps, be no better evidence of this than the 
antinomian doctrine of Vasisfha. Perhaps from the beginning 
the recluse philosophers made a mistake in that they 
placed themselves out of touch with the people, first, by 
renouncing the world, and, secondly, by discouraging marriage, 
"which was reasonably viewed as the real foundation of social 
life. It is doubtful if they really meant to discourage 
marriage in the case of all. And whether they actually 
meant it or not, the clever Brahmans attacked the weak poiut 
in their opponents. Chiefly by this one point they were' in a 
33 
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position to keep the majority of the people on their side, till 
they' succeeded in slowly and steadily remodelling their 
own systems with materials obtained from their opponents 
and other philosophic sources. As the recluse philosophers 
attempted to interpret the Bralimanic notion of immor¬ 
tality in the light of rebirth and re-decease, so, on 
the other hand, the Brahmans interpreted their opponents’ 
conception of immortality or immateriality as virtually 
amounting to a total extinction of the human race. Nothing 
could be more an object of dread to the popular mind than 
this notion of utter annihilation. All this we have noticed in 
connexion with Apastamba, Baudhayana and other legal 
writers. The Vajasaneyas were, perhaps, the first to answer 
the charge of the Mundakas. 

Their reply is contained in a Upanisad, generally known as 
the Vaiasaneya or Isopanisad. It forms the 

The Iiopani§ad ; its * 

commentators and ex- concluding chapter of the White Yajur-Veda. 
patients, But for this reason we are not prepared to 

allow with Prof. Max Muller its claim to a ‘ very early age,’ 
particularly an age prior to that of Yajnavalkya. Por, as 
seems to us, the author of this Upanisad was a Vajasaneya or 
a later exponent of Yajnavalkya’s philosophy. 1 Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the Upanisad in question represents no philosophical view 
which is peculiar to itself. Its historical importance is that it 
contains, in common with the Kenbpanisad, an answer or 
opposition to the Mundakan criticism of Yedic sacrifices, 
Brahmanic religion and asrama-theory. A bitter tone of 
irony prevails throughout this Upanisad, and this cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for otherwise than by supposing that 
it was evoked by the grave charge which the Mundakas, and 
with them many other schools of recluse philosophers framed 
against the upholders of the asrama-theory and of the system 
of sacrifices. 

1 Of. Isopanisad, 1-2 : “ na karma 1 pyate nare” with Bfihad Araiiyaka Upanisad, 
IV, 4-23 : “na lipyate karmaija pftpakena 
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The Mundakas said : The sun does not shine there (na 
tatra suryo bhati), that is to say, the Brahma-world is not the 
Vedic material heaven, where the sun shines forth. To this 
the Vajasaneyas replied: If that world be sunless (asuryah), 
then it must be covered with blinding darkness. 1 

The Mundakas thought that the highest duty of a man is 
to gain the Brahma-world by truth, meditation, right know¬ 
ledge and pure life or celibacy. The Vajasaneyas, on the other 
hand, considered the action of those who sought for the 
Brahma-world only by such means as suicidal. 2 

The Mundakas considered generation of offspring as 
ignorance (avidya), and self-realisation as knowledge (vidya). 
The Vajasaneyas, on the contrary, thought: Death is 
overcome through such ignorance, while immortality is 
obtained through such knowledge. This clearly explains why 
the Vajasaneyas considered the conduct of unmarried recluses 
as suicidal. As they seem to have understood in agreement 
with Yajiiavalkya, immortality is of two kinds: physical 
and psychological. Immortality in the physical sense 
is possible only through the perpetuation of the race. 
And immortality in the psychological sense is not more 
than a state of self-realisation—a state of the mind when it 
thinks of itself. 3 In the latter sense, then, the term immorta¬ 
lity implies but the immortality of soul. Whilst thus 
controverting the Mundakan view, the Vajasaneyas did not 
intend to undervalue in any way knowledge by way of self- 
realisation. The real point of their controversy was that in 
seeking philosophic knowledge one ought not to neglect the 
duties of life. So they taught: Those who persist in ignorance 
enter into blinding darkness, but those who delight only in 

1 ISopani§ad, 3. 

* Ibidy 9, This seems to be the historical interpretation of the expression dtmahano 
janah. 

3 Note that by the term Immortality Buddha understood the extinction of passion, the 
extinction of hatred, and the extinction of dullness. “ Yo kho .. vuccati rffgakkhayo 
dosakkhayo mohakkhayo idam vuccati aBiatum.” Saifiyutta, V. 8. 
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knowledge enter, as it were, into greater darkness. 1 He who 
experiences, therefore, both knowledge and not-knowledge, 
overcomes death through not-knowledge, and obtains immor¬ 
tality through knowledge. 2 

IT. Tho nature and knowledge of God. 

Far more significant than the first is the second point in 
Bharadvaja’s "Divine Science (Brahma-vidya., metaphysics), as 
it brings out his definite philosophical view rather than a hostile 
criticism of polytheistic and juristic errors, committed gene¬ 
rally by the professed custodians of Vedic religion and Indian 
society. It is besides the one point in which he ? eems to stand 
nearest to Xenophanes, the reputed teacher of Parmenides. 

Bharadvaja’s criticism of the Brahmanic view of life was 
The Mundakas rermx refuted, as we saw, by the Yajasaneyas. 
tho Kemyaa. Concerning both the points, and particularly 

with regard to the second point, his opponents were the Keniya 
Jatilas whose views are preserved, we think, in the Keno- 
panisad. 3 The contention was not as to the nature of 
Brahman, but as to the possibility of a knowledge of God. 

Following n train of thought of the earlier thinkers, 
which is very pronounced in Mahidasa, Gargyayana, Uddalaka 

1 Isopan i§ad, 0. 

2 Isopani§ad, IT. “ Vidyilm ca avidyam ca yns lad vedobhayam saha, Avidyayfl 
mpityum tirtvfl, vidyaya amritam asnutc.” 

3 In the Buddhist Selasutta (Sul tanipfita, No. 38) Keniya or Keniya is a .Jatila who 
lived with hi§ family and kinsmen in a hermitage, built up on the banks of the Maha- 
mahigahgll (Paramatthajotika, II. 2. p. 437). In the text itself the locality is referred to as 
Aftguttar&pa. Keniya is introduced as a contemporary of the Buddha, and a friend of the 
Brahman teacher Seln. On an occasion lie entertained in his hermitage the Buddha with 
his 1250 followers. Tho commentator points out that Buddha’s words Aygihuttamuleha 
yanna , Savitt! chandnso mukhafn were much appealing to Keniya, a hermit as he was. 
After reading tho Kona Upanisad we cannot but fool that a caso has been made out in 
favour of the Tapasa religion. The very firRt question—“ Kenesitnrh patati presitnm manah 
kena pratlah prathamah praiti ynktah ? ” is full of reminiscence of an dsrama where a 
resident pupil would discuss the deep questions in this sweet and genial manner with the 
ljtisi. Thus elsewhere (Suttanipata, Sutta No. 56) we meet with a pupil of the hermit 
BSvari who asks the Buddha in a similar way: “ Kena-mi nivuto loko, Kena-asu na-ppa- 
kamti ? ” 
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and Yajnavalkya, Bharadviija maintained that the one which 
is the source of many is knowable by the cognitive mind. 
According to the Keniyas, on the contrary, “ The know-all 
does not know at all.” 1 “ Brahman is the ear of the ear, the 


„. ,. . „,, mind of the n.ind, the speech cf the speech, 

Ken'yas. the breath of the breath, and the eye of the 

eye. The eye does not reach it, nor speech, nor mind. 

Without knowing or cognising it, how can anyone instruct 
others about it ?” Referring evidently to “ Visvakarman,” 2 
they add: “We have heard from the teachers of old that 
Brahman is different from that which is known (to our 
sense-experience), and even beyond that which is known 
(thought by the mind).”' 1 “ That which is by its nature 

inexpressible but by which speech itself is expressed, that 
which is by its nature unthinkable but by which thought is 

rendered thinkable,.or that which is by its nature 

inaudible but by which the hearing itself is made audible 
is the real Brahman, not that which people here worship.” 

One of the favourite maxims of Mahidasa was : “ As far as 


Brahman reaches, so far reaches speech.” 4 Discarding this 
maxim, the Keniyas affirmed: Should anyone ask us, 
what form of Brahman (Brahmano rupam) is in itself, and 
what form of Brahman in the gods do you judge to be 
known, as it were, to you ? our reply would be this : “ I 
do not think I know it well, nor do I know that I do not 


know it. He among us who knows this, he knows it, nor 
does he know that he does not know it. He by whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought; he by whom it is thought, 
knows it not. It is not understood by those who understand 
it, it is understood by those who do not understand it.” 5 


1 Kenopani^ad, II. 1 : “Yadi manyase suvedeti dfibhram ovapi nnnam tvnm vettha” = Lit. 
“If thou thinkest thou knowest it well, then thou knowest surely but little.” 

* Rig.Veda, X. 82.7. 

* Ken6pani§ad, 1.4: “ anyad eva tad viditftdutho aviditad adhi,” 

4 Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 3. 8. 9. 

fi Ken6pani$ad, II. 2*3 : “nflhnm manye suvedeti no na vedeti veda cn. Yo nas tad 
veda tad veda no na vediti Veda ca.” (Max Muller’s Translation). 
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This sarcasm has been variously explained by the com¬ 
mentators and modem scholars. But the general trend 
of thought or argument seems to be this. Brahman is in 
essence unknowable. Hence those who boast that they have 
power to apprehend it are ignorant. But those who are fully 
aware of their incapacity to apprehend it, and do not endeavour 
to apprehend it by neglecting the duties of life are wise indeed. 
“ (The Mundakas, for instance are) of opinion that Brahman 
is known by an inner awakening or a kind of intuition (prati- 
bodha-viditam matam), and that by such knowledge we obtain 
immortality. (If it be true that) by knowledge we obtain 
immortality, (even then it must not be forgotten that) by the 
self (physical being, living body) we acquire strength (vlrva, to 
overcome real death).”' The gods are powerless without Brah¬ 
man. True. But it must be remembered that the gods, such 
as Fire, Air, Lightning and others, are nearest unto Brahman. 2 
(The worship of these is, therefore, not altogether worthless.) 

There is every reason to believe that here the Keniyan 
Sarcasm applies to the Mundaka opinion according to 
which Brahman is knowable only by inner understanding 
or intuition (pratibodha-viditam). For it is explicit 
in Bharadvaja, although not so explicit as in Naciketas, 
that “a man, whose nature is purified 

Mo A 0 dakfl ng God° can b y the S race of knowledge, alone can 
be known by pure gee God, meditating on him as without 

parts—as a whole. The infinitesimal self 
is to be known by cetas (pure reason) or vijnana (pure cog¬ 
nition).” 8 God is invisible, incomprehensible, without family, 
without caste, without eyes, ears, hands and feet, the eternal, 
the really existent, the omnipresent, the infinitesimal, the 
inexhaustible, and the origin of all beings. 4 Just as the 

1 Ken6pani§ad, II. 4. 

« Ibid, III. 1-12; IY. 2-3. 

3 Muijdakdpanigad, III. 1. 8-9 : “ Jfiana-prasadcna vifiuddha-sattvas tas tu tam palyate 
ni$kalam dhyfiyam«na|?.” 

♦ Ibid, l 6. 
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spider spreads and winds up its thread, or as plants grow on 
the earth, or as hairs spring forth on the head and body so 
does everything originate from the inexhaustible. The Divine 
Person is devoid of form, unborn, without breath, without 
mind, pure (subhra), undecaying, higher than the high (parat 
paraji). From him is generated breath, mind, all organs of 
sense, ether, air, tire, water, and earth. 1 The earth is the 
support of all, while the Divine Person is the inner self of 
all that is (sarvabhuta-an tariff mil). In the physical world 
there is no god—the sun, the moon, lightning, or the like— 
who can be conceived as God. Tn man God is the soul that 
assumes the nature of mind and acts as a guide to the senses. 4 
That which is the purest in external nature and that which 
is the purest in our inner life are one. That is to say, God 
and Soul are iiulentical in nature. That which is uncreated 
(akrita) cannot be gained by that which is created (krita). 
And that which is pure cannot be obtained by that which is 
impure. Neither God in nature nor God in man can be 
apprehended by the study of the Vedas and Vedic sciences 
or by the senses. The sacrifices to the gods and ancestors 
and penances and fasting cannot purify our nature. The 
rivers cannot wash off our sins. The best means of 
apprehending God or purifying our nature is Yoga—medita¬ 
tion or inner culture of faith and intellect When the wise 
apprehend God, and realise the immortal in them, which is 
full of bliss, then the fetter of their heart is broken, all doubts 
are solved, all their works perish. a And when they die, the 
elements are dissolved, and the sense-faculties vanish in a 
similar way, but soul, the imperishable element, becomes 
united with God. 4 In this connexion Bharadvaja quotes a 
Pippalada view, viz .—“Just as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, so a wise man, freed from individuality, goes to 
the Divine Person.” 


1 Mundakdpani$ad, II. 1. 3. 
1 Ibid, II. 2. 7. 


3 Ibid, II. 2. 8. 

‘ Ibid, III. 2. 7-8. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Naciketas. 

(<Totamaka Philosophy.) 

The place of Naciketas in Indian philosophy is very similar 
to that of Parmenides in the history of Greek thought. The 
precise position assumed bv both is that of an 

Position of Naciketas " . 

and Parmenides in the Absolutist 1 as opposed to that of a Mechanist. 2 

history of philosophy. . 

J he analogy between the views ot the two 
thinkers is in certain points very close. 3 But we shall not 
for this reason be justified in supposing one of them to 
have been a borrower from the other. 4 

Even as to the point of close resemblance between them, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids seems more doubtful than we are, when she 
says, “ Nor, in the absence of any fuller statement of the former 
extreme (That everything is) alluded to by the Buddha, can 
we say whether that view coincided with the position taken by 
Parmenides.” She readily grants, however, the probability of 
some coincidence. Prof. Max Midler, on the other hand, dis¬ 
covers some points of similarity between Naciketas and Plato, 
especially in regard to the simile of the chariot in the Katho- 
panisad, although he, too, is not ready to presume that the 
latter borrowed the simile from the former. Instead, then, 
of raising any question of borrowing, we might observe 
with profit that in India Naciketas' thought on the lines of 
Gargyayana; in Greece Plato thought on the lines of Parmen¬ 
ides. In India Uddalaka, who resembles Anaxagoras, was 
a predecessor of Naciketas. Furthermore, the immediate 

’ 1 Brahma-vAdin. Atma-vadin. 

' Prana-vftdin. Bhutn-vAdin. 

:1 All. Gesch. der Philos., p. 121. 

4 Mrs. llhys Davids, Buddhism, p, 83. 
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predecessor of Naciketas was Bharadvaja as that of Parmenides 
was Xenophanes. 

It is a received opinion that the historical reality of 
Naciketas is extremely doubtful. 1 In the 
Taittirlya story he is introduced as a Gautama, 
the son of Vajasravasa, 2 while in the Katha 
version of the same story he appears as a 
Gautama, the son of Auddalaka Aruiii, i.e., 
of Vajasravasa the son of Uddalaka and the 
grandson of Aruna. 2 But however fictitious 
the ascribed descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka of the 
Gotama clan may have been, it is of the greatest historical 
importance as affording a legendary basis for the chronology 
of the philosophy of Uddalaka and the teaching of the Kath6- 
panisad, centred round Naciketas. The name of Naciketas 
is no more than a suitable designation for referring to the 
particular individual behind that teaching, and we are inclined 
to think that this particular individual was but an influencial 
leader of a school of wanderers whose origin can be traced 
back to Uddalaka Aruni. We might, indeed, go so far as 
to identify this band of Bhiksus with the Gotamakas 4 ap¬ 
pearing in the Anguttara list of religieux, along with the 
Munda-savakas whose views have been discussed in the 
previous chapter. The positive advantage of this identification 
is that we are enabled thereby to account for the close 
resemblance between the teachings of the two Upanisads, 
the Mundaka and the Katha, in both of which we cannot help 
being struck by a spirit of reaction against Vedic ritualism. 
The truth of a common legendary descent of Uddalaka Arupi 

‘ Vedic Index, 1, p. 132. 

2 Taittiriya Bnlhtna^a, III. 1. 8. 

8 Kathopanifead, I. I. 11. 

4 Prof. Rhys Davids thinks that the Gotamakas were oither the followers of Dovndatta 
or the followers of a Hraliman of the Gotama clan (Buddhist India, pp. 145-140; Dial. B. 
II. pp. 220-22). Bndhoghosa says that the Gotamakas were a school of non-Buddhistic 
teachers or a class of heretics, which is leally saying- nothing about them. 

34 
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and Naciketas is clearly brought home to us as we realise 
how closely is bound up the Naciketa doctrine of Being 
with the logical postulate of TJddalaka’s philosophy. And 
the same is still more clearly brought home to us when we 
see how the Katha dialogue between Naciketas and his father 
was constructed on the model of the Chandogva dialogue 
between Svetaketu and TTddalaka. The difference between 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, considered as representatives of 
the Muijdaka and the Katha or Gotamaka philosophy, is of 
such a nature as is inevitable when one teacher thinks on 
the lines of the other. Speaking generally, it is such a 
difference as exists between Xenophanes and Parmenides in 
Greek thought. On the other hand, in the light of the 
legendary descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka it is easy to 
understand the process of the growth of a Gotamaka philos¬ 
ophy which in its Charidogya, Katha or Gita stage is but the 
same theistic doctrine (is'vara-vada) in a special form. The 
time may come, and we firmly believe that the time will 
come when the historian will be able to prove beyond dispute 
that the Nyaya system of Gautama Aksapada which is in its 
ultimate analysis a theistic doctrine was the consummation 
of the Gotamaka attempts to establish a valid theory of the 
singleness of cause (eka-vada) by the method of induction by 
way of inference. 


His Philosophy. 

The most authentic document now available for the philo¬ 
sophy of Nacikeast is the poem of the Kathopanisad. It has 
been translated into Persian, Prench, Latin, 
mation. irerman, Italian and English by many dis- 

tinguished scholars. The first translation 
is that in Persian, and associated with the name of the 
enlightened Mogul Prince, Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of 
Shah Jehan. And the view has been generally maintained 
since "Prof. "Weber that the said poem consists of portions 
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or fragments some of which- are older than others. Even 
actual attempts have been made to separate the more 
modern from the more ancient portions. But Prof. Max 
Muller finds no justification for an attempt on the part of 
modern scholars to ransack the Upanisad in its present form. 
“ In its original form,” he says, “it may have constituted 
one Adhyaya only, and the very fact of its division into two 
Adhyayas may show that the compilers of the Upanisad were 
still aAvare of its gradual origin. We have no means, however, 
of determining its original form, nor should we even be justi¬ 
fied in maintaining that the first Adhyaya ever existed by 
itself, and that the second was added at a much later time. 
Whatever its component elements may have been before it 
was an Upanisad, when it was an Upanisad, it consisted of 
six Yallis, neither more nor less.” 1 

But one important point seems to have escaped the great 
scholar’s notice, namely, that the poem of Naciketas, precisely 
as that of Parmenides, consists not of two parts but of three. 
The first part serves as an introduction, the second part 
treats of ‘ the way of truth,’ and the third part of * the way of 
opinion.’ We propose to examine these parts separately, one 
after another. * 


I. Introduction. 

There are two versions of the first part now extant, and it 
furnishes ‘ a peg on which ’ hangs the whole philosophy of 
Naciketas. The prose version of which the date is unknown 
is given in the Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 1.8); the poetic ver¬ 
sion forms the first chapter of the Kafhopanisad. This part 
introduces Naciketas as the son of Vajasravasa, descendant 
of Uddalaka. Vajasravasa wishing for heavenly rewards, 
spent all his wealth on performing a cow-sacrifice to the 
gods, and on giving presents to the priests. When the sacrifice 


» 8.B.E., XV. p. xxiii. 
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was being performed and the presents were being given, a 
conviction arose in the heart of Naciketas, and he began 
to think “ Unblessed (ananda), indeed, are those heavenly 
worlds to which a man goes by sacrificing cows, old and 
sterile,—too old to be able 1o drink, eat, give milk, or to 
calve.” 1 

The boy Naciketas questioned thrice his father saving, 
“Father, unto Avhom wilt thou give me ? ” The father replied 
rather angrily, “Unto Death (Yama).” Here the two ver¬ 
sions differ in some respects. The Taittirlva version intro¬ 
duces a third interlocutor, Voice or Wisdom, saying to 
Naciketas, as he was waiting for further reply from his father: 
“ Thy father asked thee to go to the house of Death—Death 
to whom he has offered thee. Go, therefore, to Death while 
he is away from his house, and stay there three nights Avithout 
eating. When Death inquires of thee, ‘ How long hast thou 
been here?’ then say, ‘For three nights.’ If he asks thee, 
What didst thou eat all the while ? say, “ I ate the first night 
thy offspring, the second night thy cattle (animals for sacri¬ 
fice), and the third night thy good works (sacrifices).” 

According to the Katha version after listening to his 
father’s words, Naciketas said, “ Father, T go as the first, 
at the head of many Avho are still to die, and I go f as one 
of many who are now dying. But how will Yama, the 
king of the dead, dispose of me ?” The father replied, ‘con¬ 
sider what has happened to those AA r ho have gone before thee, 
or what will befall those who are still to come. Verily a 
mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs forth anew. 2 
Metempsychosis is, in other Avords, the lot of- a mortal on this 
earth.” 3 

The prose version of the introduction further relates that 
Naciketas, following the voice of Wisdom, came to the house 

x Kathopunisad, j/j. 3. 

* Katha, I. 1. 6 : “ Sasyam iva martyal) pacyate Sasyam ivIjSyate puna}).” 

8 The last sentence is oui own addition and it is meant to sum up Vffja£ravaba’8 views 
about metempsychosis on the analogy of the animation of corns, 
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of Death when the latter was not at home, and did all the 
rest exactly as he was instructed to do. Seeing that Naciketas 
consumed his offspring, cattle, sacrifice, in short, all that tie 
a man down to mortal existence, Death showed respect to him 
instead of subjecting him to his rule, and granted him three 
boons. The first boon chosen by Naciketas was the knoudedge 
of fhe way of returning alive to his father; the second was 
the knowledge of the way of rendering one’s good works 
imperishable; and the third was the knowledge of the way 
of conquering death itself for ever. Death’s reply to Naciketas 
was, by means of the three-fold Naciketa-tire or zeal for 
truth as distinguished from the three-fold fire, kindled 
generally by Yedic sacrificers or Brahman priests, by way of 
marriage, penance and sacrifice'. 

The poetic version only sets forth in detail what is given 
in the earlier prose version in a concise form. The interest of 
the introduction is two-fold : (1) That it sets forth the attitude 
of Naciketas towards Brahmanic religion and laws. (2) That 
it gradually leads up to the real philosophical stand-point of 
Naciketas. And upon the whole, it shows that the subject 
of his investigation is neither the world of generation or realm 
of repeated birth and death, nor the heavenly world or the realm 
of relatively unchangeable being. The latter point is very 
clearly brought out in a verse of the Kathopanisad (1.1.12-13), 
where Naciketas, referring to the ordinary popular belief in 
the happiness of celestial beings, says: “ In the heavenly 
world (svarge loke) there is no fear (they say). Thou art not 
there, O Death, and no one need be afraid owing to decay. 
Leaving aside hunger and thirst, and out of the reach of sorrow, 
all rejoice in heaven. Yedic fire-sacrifice leads us to heaven. 
But tell me, if thou knowest, whether the lovers of the heavenly 
world obtain true immortality or not.” Thus Naciketas 
in his introductory statement implies a sharp distinction of the 
realm of one absolute being, which is his immediate task to 
investigate, from the world of constant changes, as also from 
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heaven, the realm of relatively unchangeable being. As the 
absolute being is in his view far beyond the sensuous, 
no idea of change or relativity can attach to it. 

77. The way of Truth. 

The second part of the Kathopam'sad really begins (I.1.U0) 
where the Taittirlya version of the introduction ends (1.1.19). 
It is entirely a dialogue between Naciketas and Death. Scan¬ 
ning this part closely, we can perceive that it was added at a 
later period to the first part. A similar relation may be said 
to exist between the second and the third part. Whatever that 
may have been, dealing as it does with the way of truth, none 
can dispute that the second part alone gives us the real 
view-point of Naciketas, the doctrine of Being, presupposed 
or implied in what is known in the Buddhist literature as 
Sakkaya-ditthi or Atmanistic philosophy, 1 and in the Samkhya 
literature as Sat-karya-vada. Mahavlra and Buddha seem to 
have described it as a type of Etemalism,* or rather of the 
doctrine of oneness' 1 or Semi-eternalism.* It is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish between what Buddha calls 
Etemalism and what he calls Semi-eternalism. So far as we 
can judge from his language, Etemalism has direct reference 
to the philosophy of Kakuda-Katyayana, and Semi-eternalism 
to the philosophy of Naciketas. 6 The doctrine of Being con¬ 
stitutes the logical standpoint of the philosophies of Naciketas 
and Kakuda Katyayana. Not less important is the distinction 
drawn by Buddha between the two types of Etemalism: Intui¬ 
tional and Sophistic, Physical and Logical. 6 In reference to the 
first type of Etemalism, Buddha thought that the absolutist 

1 Atta-vftda; Afctilnuditbhi. 

* Niya-vfSda; Sassata-ditthi. 

£ EkkS-vflda. 

4 Ekacca-sasflata-ekacca-asaBeata-vadft. 

fi Dial, B. IT. 26-35. 

• Dial, B. II. 27-29. k 
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position, that everything is (sabbam atthi), was reached from 
the notion of the world of generation. “ For one who views in 
the light of right insight the coming-to-be of the world, as it 
really is, there is no such thing in the world as non-Being 
(natthita). (Thus his mind fastens upon this one extreme : 

Everything is.)” 1 

« 

Buddha’s opinion is expressed elsewhere, in a passage of the 
Brahmajala Sutta. There by the term everything Buddha 
understands the soul and the world, the self and the not-self 
(atta ca loko ca). In this passage Buddha clearly states that 
a full recollection of former existences leads a man to the 
following conclusion : “Eternal are the soul and the world. 
These are barren, stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly 
fixed. And though living*beings continually run in transmi¬ 
gration, decease from one state of existence to be reborn into 
another, yet they exist eternally and are for ever the same.”* 

The position taken by Naciketas was different from that of 
an Eternalist. In truth his was the point of view of a Semi- 
Eternalist or Monist.. Accordingly, his fundamental thesis was 
not that ‘Everything is, ’ but only that ‘He is’ (astlti). As we 
have seen, the introduction ascribes the former view to Vajasra- 
vasa, father of Naciketas. The point gains in importance as it 
clearly shows how Naciketas made a wide departure from his 
predecessors—“Paramesthin”, Uddalaka, Varupa, and others. 
“Paramesthin” approached the notion of Being entirely from the 
physical world: whatever is, springs from that which neither is 
nor is not. . Although Uddalaka’s doctrine of Being was in the 
same stage, it was in his hands that the doctrine came to be 
distinctly formulated as a logical postulate : How can there be 
transition into Being but from Being ? The way in which 
Uddalaka asked himself this question shows that he made a 
great advance upon “Paramesthin” as to the actual formulating 

1 Saniyutfca-nikaya, 11.17; III.135. Cf. Mrs. Ilhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 83. 

* Dltfha-nikSya, II, pp. 14 foil.: “sassato atta ca loko ca vaftjho kntatfcho.atthitveva 

sassati samanti.” 
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of the doctrine. Gargyayana, too, paved the way for Naci- 
ketas by defining Being (Sat) as that which is different from 
the gods and the sentient beings. 

Now Naciketas said to Death, “There is the doubt (viciki- 
tsa) as to man’s existence after death. Some say, he is; others, 
he is not. This would I like to know, taught by thee. This 
is the third boon which I ask of thee. Naciketas does not 
choose any other boon but this.” 1 

Death said, “The good is one thing, the pleasant another; 
these two, having different objects, chain a man. It is well 
within him who clings to the good; he who chooses the plea¬ 
sant, misses his end. The good and the pleasant approach 
man : the wise goes round about them and distinguishes them. 
Yea, the wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool 
chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice.” 2 

“ Wide apart and divergent are these two : ignorance and 
what is known as knowledge. Fools who are lodged in ignor¬ 
ance, consider themselves profoundly wise and look down upon 
others. They stagger to and fro, like the blind led by the 
blind. I he existence after death never appears in the vision 
of the careless child (ignorant fool), deluded by the possession 
of wealth. This is the world, he thiuks, there is no other. 
Thus he subjects himself repeatedly to my rule.” 

(There can be no doubt that the verse relating to the 
doctrine of Being is missing from the Kathopanisad as we now 
have it. We supply it from the Bhagavad Gita (II. 16) 
seeing that the Gita-slokas relating to the doctrine of Being 
are all quoted from an U panisad which is no other than the 
Katha.) 

“ Being is, non-Being is not. Being cannot come out of 
non-Being nor can there be non-Being, when there is Being.”* 

“ Being is npt born, it does not die. As it sprang from 

1 Ka$hopani$ntl, l 1. 20*29. 

* Ibid, 1.2. 1-2 (Max Muller’s txanslation). 

8 Bhagavad Grit*, 11.16: “ nasato vidvafcc bhilvo uabhavo vidyate sataty.” 
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nothing, so nothing sprang from it. Being is unborn, eternal, 
immutable, ancient. Being does not perish when the body 
perishes. If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks 
himself killed, both of them are ignorant; the one does not 

kill, nor is the other killed.He who has not ceased from his 

wickedness, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose mind 
is not composed, cannot obtain the Being (even) by know¬ 
ledge.” 1 

Being is, non-Being is not. Nothing comes out of nothing, 
there is no becoming. Birthless it is and deathless. Being is 
the self, the immaterial in the material, the changeless among 
the changing. Such is the doctrine of Being as propounded 
by Naciketas, an Eleatic postulate of Being which Bergson 
aptly describes as a paradox. The important point to observe 
is that all the predicates assigned by Naciketas to Being are 
negative in character. 

III. The way of Opinion. 

The second part of the Kathopanisad comprises the second 
section of its first chapter, and the third part covers the third 
section of the same chapter. Such being the case, the whole 
second chapter would seem redundant and unnecessary. In¬ 
deed, its usefulness is that it furnishes a detailed exposition of 
all that is expressed by way of opinion in the third section of 
the first chapter. 

The question has been raised with respect to the Parmen- 
idean conception of Being, whether it has in its background 
anything material or that which occupies space or not. Prof. 
Zeller, who is supported by many modern scholars, maintains 
that Parmenides, like all previous Greek speculators, kept in 
his mind the general structure of nature. Prof. Adamson and 
Prof. Dawes Hicks 2 contend that Parmenides approached the 

1 Kathopanisad, I. 2. 18. ff. 

* Senior Professor of Philosophy, University College, London* Here the referenee it to 
hia lecture notes. 
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notion of Being entirely from an abstract point of view. In 
other words, the postulate of Being was for Parmenides alto¬ 
gether a logical doctrine. In such case Parmenides could not 
append to his truth any opinion —application of truth to exper¬ 
ience —without doing violence to his own position. A similar 
question is apt to arise in the case of Naciketas or Gotamaka 
philosophy, especially when the connexion between the second 
and the third part of the Kathopanisad is so mechanically 
maintained. The philosophy of Naciketas, no less than that 
of Parmenides, begins and ends with the definition of Truth. 
As regards the Naciketa or Gotamaka philosophy, the truth 
of the logical postulate of Being can be realised psychologically 
through Yoga, and not by reasoning (tarka). 

And as to opinion, Naciketas had nothing to say which is 
new, that is, nothing that neither Pippalada nor Bharadvaja 
had said. However, the precise wav in which he stated his 
opinion is interesting enough. Another point of interest in 
his opinion is the definition of the term Yoga. We sum up 
below his opinion: 

There are two principles, dwelling in the same cavity of 
the heart. One is life; the other is soul. The knower of 
Brahman distinguishes between them as 
8cmf ity ° f G ° d aml shade and light (chaya-tapau). The true self 
of man is soul which sits in the chariot called 
the body. Intellect or the faculty of understanding (buddhi) 
is the charioteer, the mind (manas) is the reins, the senses 
(indriyani) are the horses, and the sense-objects are the roads. 
When Soul is united with the body, the senses and the mind, 
then it is called by the wise the Enjoyer (bhoktsy He who 
has no understanding (vijnana), and he who is weak-minded, 
his senses run riot like vicious horses of a charioteer. But he 
who has understanding and is strong-minded, his senses are well 

1 Kathopanijud, I. 3. 3-4: “ AtmSnam rathinam viddhi, sariraift l-aiham eva ta. 
Buddhim tu sSrathim viddhi, in anal? pragrahain ova ca. Indriyani hayfin Shur vi§ayara 
ste§u gocflrftn. Atmdndriya-mano-yuktam bhoktgtyfthur mani§inah.” 
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Yoga is fche subjective? 
or meditative mo(Jo of 
attaining to God or 
reaching unity of self. 


controlled like good horses of a charioteer. He who is without 
understanding, and he who is thoughtless and impure (asuoi), 
never reaches the immortal immaterial state, but enters into 
the round of births. But he who lias understanding, and he 
who is thoughtful and pure, reaches indeed (in thought) that 
state (tat padam) from which there is no return to the realm 
of change. It is he who reaches the destination of his (mind’s 
onward) journey, the highest state of Visnu. 

Beyond the senses there are the impressions or the contents 
of perception (artha), beyond them there is the mind (the inner 
sense), beyond it there is the intellect or the 
faculty of understanding (buddhi), beyond it 
there is the great soul (mahat, pure cognitive 
consciousness), beyond it there is avyakta— 
the indeterminate and beyond it there is the Divine Person 
(Purusa). Beyond Purusa there is nothing or no other state 
of consciousness. Thus Godhood is the goal, the highest 
condition. This ideal self-existence cannot be gained by the 
Yeda, nor by more intellect, nor by much learning. God 
is hidden in all beings, the inner self of man (antaratma). 
Subtle seers can see God by their sharp and subtle intuition. 
In fact, knowledge is to he obtained by the mind (manasa 
vedam aptavyarn)—a mind that is purified and elevated 
through Yoga. 

By the term Yoga we are to understand, with Naciketas, 

* the firm holding back of the senses ’ (stliiram indriya-dhara- 
nam) a mode, in other words, of reaching unity with ourselves. 
As in the process of meditation the mind rises higher and 
higher from one state to another, the realm of absolute exis¬ 
tence appears at length in the mental vision of the Yogin, 
like an image reflected in a mirror. Such a knowledge of God 
as this cannot be reached by speech, mind or sight. God can be 
apprehended by none but he who recognises the truth of the 
dictum “He is” (astiti). There is no better expression 
according to Naciketas, for God than that “ He is.” 
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One can hardly fail to notice in these views the Yoga or 
psyco-religious aspect of the Samkhya philosophy in the 
making. The cosmological or biological aspect of the same 
philosophy is altogether absent from the Katha Upanisad and 
in this respect the teaching of the Katha differs from that of 
the Prasna. 

Before we take leave of Naciketas, it is necessary to men¬ 
tion that the whole of his philosophy is beautifully reproduced 
in a section of Apastamba’s legal manual (I. 8. 22-23). This 
fragment of Apastamba has besides some points in common 
with the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Dlgha-nikaya. The 
dialogue between Kesi and Gotama in the Jaina. Uttaradhya- 
yana Sutra (XXIII), too, reminds us, here and there, of the 
older dialogue between Yama and Gautama in the Kathopa- 
nisad. In the Brahmajala sutta again Buddha gives an analysis 
of a view, similar to that of Naciketas. It is presented partly in 
a mythical garb. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the terms— 
the gods ‘ spoilt by play ’ (khidda-padosika) and the gods 
* debauched in mind ’ (mano-padosika)—as Buddha employs 
them, have reference to such passages in the Katliopanisad as: 
• “ the careless child ” (I. 2. 6.); “ Children follow after outward 
pleasures and the like. The fourth passage in Buddha’s 
analysis is: “ The sentient soul comprising eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body, is impermanent, mutable, limited and change¬ 
able, while the self called thought, mind or cognitive conscious¬ 
ness (citta, sanfia, vinnaiia) is permanent, stedfast, eternal and 
immutable.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Porn a Kas'yapa. 

(Purana Kassapa.) 

The Buddhist records 1 speak of Purana Kassapa as an old, 
experienced and venerable teacher, the head of a religious 
order, the founder of a school (tittha-karo), one who was fol¬ 
lowed by a large body of disciples and honoured throughout 
the country. According to a fabulous legend of Buddhist 
origin, Purana Kassapa drowned himself near SravastI, the 
capital of Kosala, in the sixteenth year of Buddha’s career. 
We may infer from this that Kassapa died in 572 B.C. if the 
traditional date 54*3 B.C. of Buddha’s demise be accepted as 
true. On the other hand, in the Samannaphala sutta, Kassapa 
is referred to as a contemporary of King Ajatasattu of Magadha. 
But he is similarly alluded to in the ‘ Questions of King 
Milinda ’ as a contemporary of Milinda. Buddhaghosa tells 
us that Purana Kassapa was a naked ascetic (acelaka). He 
apparently confounds Acelaka Kassapa 2 with Purapa. Buddha¬ 
ghosa further tells us that Kassapa was formerly a slave, that 
he completed the number of one hundred slaves of a family, 
and that from this circumstance he came to be known as 
Pdrapa. 3 Apparently this is not true, for, as his name shows, 
Kassapa was born in a Brahman family. 

The true significance of the Pali epithet Purapa seems to 
be that Kassapa claimed to have attained perfect wisdom 
(purna jnana), or that his disciples believed that he was 
replete with perfect wisdom. This is borne out by the passage 

1 SSmafifla-phala-sutta, Digha-NikSya, I. 47 (Dial. B. IX. 66); Milinda.paflho, p. 4; 
Rockhill'a ‘ Life of tho Buddha,* pp. 80, 96 foil. 

* Dlgha-Nikffya, I, p. 161. 

3 Sumaftgala VilHaiiri, I, p. 102. 
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of the Anguttara Nikaya (IV, p. 428) where two Lokayatika 
Brahmans are said to have stated that according to Purana 
Kassapa’s theory only an infinite mind can comprehend the 
finite world, whereas according to Nigantha Nataputta’s 
theory, the finite world can only be a content of finite 
knowledge. 

Curiously enough, in a passage of the Anguttara-nikaya 1 
Ananda ascribes part of Gosala’s doctrine to Purana Kassapa. 

In this passage Kassapa comments upon 
Kaeyapa ana Oosaia. Q. os - a ] a > s term Chalabhijatiyo - (six classes of 

. beings). Buddhaghosa’s explanation :t of this term was 
evidently based on the Nikaya passage above referred to. The 
primary object of Ananda was to label Kassapa’s philosophy 
as the doctrine of non-causation (ahetu-vada), and so far 
he was perfectly right. This leads us further to think that 
the first portion of the doctrine ascribed to Gosala in the 
Samaiina-phala-sulta ought, to be separated from the rest on 
the ground that the doctrine of non-causation or the hypo¬ 
thesis of chance does not fit well into the deterministic theory 
of Gosala. We think there is no other conclusion to be drawn 
from the significant passage in the Sariiyutta-mkaya (V, 
p. 126). Arya-$ura also identifies the doctrine of non¬ 
causation with that of nature (svabhava-vada). 4 

A later text, the Milinda, ascribes to Purana Kassapa a 
puerile doctrine, that the earth rules or sustains the world. 
Whereas an older authority, the Samanna-phala-sutta, applies 
the name Akiriya-vada, the doctrine of non-action, to the 
philosophy of Kassapa. Buddhaghosa also admits that 
Kassapa discarded the theory of action. 5 The Jaina Sutra- 
kritanga 8 furnishes a parallel passage, where the doctrine 


III, p. 383 foil. 

DIgha-Nikaya, I, p. 54. 

Snmangala-Vilftsinl, I, p. 162. 

Jfitaka-mal®, pp. 148-149. 

Kammam pafcibShati.—SumangaJa-ViJSsini, I, jj. 1 66 , 
I. 1, 1. 13 (Sila&ka’a commentary). 
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under discussion is expressly called Akiriyavada. Sllanka 
calls it Akaraka-vada. 1 

Thus our authorities for the philosophy of Parana Kassapa 
are two,—the Sutra-kritaiigii. and the Samanna-phala-sutta. 
And we must give preference to the evidence of the former, 
as the Buddhist document does not make perfectly clear the 
real position taken by Kassapa,—a position which can truly 
be indicated by the term Akiriva-vada. 

From these authorities we learn that according to Kassapa’s 
view, when we act or cause others to act, 
passivity ot’mni ° f it JS not the Soul that acts or causes others 
to act. The Soul is, in other words, passive 
(niskriya). 2 This being the case, whether we do good 
or bad, the result thereof does not affect the soul in the least. 
Kassapa’s view is rather exaggerated by King Ajatasattu. 3 
That ultimate reality is beyond both good and evil is a view 
which has been upheld, more or less, by all the previous 
thinkers. The immediate background of Kassapa’s theory 
of the passivity of soul must be sought in the philosophy of 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, who maintain that contrasted with 
the functions and tendencies of the living principle, the soul 
is passive. It is interesting to see that Silanka identifies 
Kassapa’s doctrine with the Samkhya view. 

It seems that the Buddha, in the Brahmajala-sutta, distin¬ 
guished the logical standpoint of Purana Kassapa from his 
own, as a hypothesis of fortuitous origin 
standpoint” 1 ' 8 Io * lutt ' (adhicca-samuppada) from what he called 
the theory of causal-genesis (paficca- 
samuppada). 4 Elsewhere he describes the former as a theory 
of non-causation (ahetu-appaccaya-vada). 3 According to the 

1 I. 1. 1. 13 (Silftfika’s commentary). 

- Sutra- Kptftnga, I. 1. 1.13; “ Kuvvam ca kSrayatii ceva, savvam kuvvam na vijjai j ovam 
akttrau appfi.” Ibid, II. 2. 

a Dial., B. II. 69-70. 

* Ibid , II. 41-42. . 

c Samyutfca Nikaya, II I, p. 69. 
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hypothesis of fortuitous origin, something comes out of 
nothing, whereas according to the theory of causal-genesis, 
nothing comes out of nothing. 1 From this it is clear that the 
logical standpoint of Kassapa!s philosophy was diametrically 
opposed to that of Naciketas A similar doctrine was pro¬ 
pounded long ago by “ Brahmanaspati ” and re-appoars in the 
teaching of. Varuiia. But the Buddha draws distinction 
between the two types of the postulate of non-Be:ng: the Vedic 
and the Sophistic, the physical and the metaphysical. In 
the case of Purana Kassapa, we can interpret the doctrine as 
meaning that the caused comes out of the uncaused. 


1 Dlgha, 1, pp. 28-29. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Kakuda Katyayana. 

{I^akndha Kaccdyana .) ] 

Kakuda Katyayana was an elder contemporary of the Bud¬ 
dha,—a Sophist (titthiya)of whom the Buddhist annals 2 speak in 
the same terms as of Purana Kassapa and others. A Wanderer 
named Sakula Udayi informs the Buddha that in days gone by 
Anga and Magadha seethed with sophistic discussions . 3 That 
these two countries were among the centres of intellectual 
activities in northern India is evident also from the Samanna- 
phala account of King Ajatasattu’s interview with six 
sophistic teachers. The interview of King Milinda alluded to 
in the Milinda-panho is evidently the outcome of a naive 
plagiarism on the part of a later Buddhist writer. We have 
reason even to doubt if King Ajatasattu could have had the 
opportunity to meet those teachers, considering that he 
usurped the throne of Magadha only eight years before 
Buddha's death. On the other hand, it is manifest from 
(Jdayi’s statement, that the memory of those teachers became a 
thing of the past even in the life-time of the Buddha. This is 
confirmed by the mention of Kakuda Katyayana in the 
Prasnopanisad as a younger contemporary of Pippalada. The 
author of the Upanisad applies to the name of Katyayana, 
the epithet Kabandhin which like Kakuda points to a physical 
deformity of the philosopher. Their significance is that 
Katyayana had a hump on his neck or shoulder. Thus the 

1 Cf. Samyut ta-nikay a, I, p. 66 : “ Pakudhako KStiyfino.” 

» Samaftfia-phala-sutta, DIgha-nikSya, I, p. 48; Majjhima-nikaya, I, p. 198 ; l, p. 260* 
etc. The Tibetan version of the SSmafifia-phala-sutta confounds Katyftyana with Ajita 
Gov&la and Safijaya. * See Rockhill’s * Life of the Buddha,’ pp. 102*104. 267- 

* Majjhima-nikSya, II, p. 2- 

36 
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philosopher was distinguished by his contemporaries from 
all his namesakes. 

Katyayana, like Purana Kassapa, came of a Brahman 
family. Buddhaghosa tells us that Katyayana avoided cold 
water, 1 and used hot water, whenever possible. All that he 
says respecting Katyayana amounts to this—that the religious 
order founded by Katyayana betrayed its ascetic tendency in 
matters of external conduct. 

His Philosophy. 

In order to get an insight into Katyayana’s philosophical 
views we must leave aside the trivialities of later traditions. 
It is quite sufficient for our present purpose to know that he 
was a younger contemporary of Pippalada and an elder con¬ 
temporary of the Buddha. As he has left us no records of his 
own, we have to depend for a knowledge of his doctrine 
entirely on the mercy of those, the Jains and 
Sources of inform*, the Buddhists, who were not his friends but 

tion. 

opponents. The author of the Prasnopanisad 
tries to maintain an air of neutral dignity, but that, too, is a 
mere false pretence, his real hero being Pippalada. However, 
it is important to note Katyayana’s question to Pippalada as to 
the roots of things? He was told that the roots were 
Matter (Rayi) and Spirit (Prana). Besides the Prasnopanisad, 
there are two other authorities for his philosophy, viz., the 
Buddhist Samanna-phala-sutta 2 and the Jaina Sutra-Kritanga. 5 
In the former his philosophy is described as the doctrine of 
seven categories (satta-kaya-vada), and in the latter, as the 
doctrine of soul as a sixth (atma-sastha-vada). The fragment 
of the Sutra-Kritanga would seem in a sense more important 
and interesting than the passage of the Samanna-phala-sutta, 

1 Bum&ftgala-Vilftsm?, I, p. 144 . “ Sit-udaka-patikkhitto esa ... 
eta.” 

* Dlgha-Nikftya, I, p. 57. 

* Sutra-Kritanga, I. 1.1. 16-16. (See Silfifika’i Commentary.) 
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as it clearly shows that Katyayana adopted the Gotamaka or 
Eleatic postulate of Being that nothing comes out of nothing 
(n6ye uppajja e asarii).' It appears from both the fragments 
that the term Eternalism 2 was strictly applied by Mahavlra 
and Buddha to the doctrine of Katyayana. It also comes 
under the definition of what Mahavlra calls Pluralism 
(Anikka-vada).* 

Sflanka identifies the doctrine of soul as a sixth with the 
doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita, as well as 
Kitjayana’ 1 4 * 0 ” phiUwo" with the Samkhya and some of the Saiva 
t^B^avadGitTanl systems. 1 He is so much struck by the 
the ssmkhyn. close resemblance between the expressions 

of Katyayana and the second chapter of the Bhagavad Gita 
that he actually quotes passages from the latter in support of 
his opinion. Although Silanka is not justified in identifying 
Katyayana’s doctrine either with the system of the Bhagavad 
Gita, or with the Samkhya system, we cannot deny that there 
is some sort of historical relationship between them. In this 
connexion the testimony of an earlier authority like Asvaghosa 
is of some interest. The latter in his Buddhacarita 5 attributes 
to Kapila a view which he seems to have described by 
the name of the doctrine of soul as a sixth. In Katyayana’s 
six or seven categories, considered as the permanent elements 
of thought and existence, one may trace a background of the 
Vaisesika categories, six or seven, which were in their 
main conceptions but so many logical predicaments and 
existences. 

As regards the broad outlines of his philosophy, Katyayana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the 
Empedocles of India. Following Uddalaka, Kstygyana 


1 Cf. Sutra Kfitfiiiga, II. 2 : Sato n’atthi vinSso, asato n’atthi eambhavo. 

* SthfinWga, IV ; Dfgha-Nikaya, I. 13-17. 

3 Ibid, IV. 4. 

4 Ihasmin Samsare ekesflm veda-vadinfim sSmkhyanSm vaivSdbikSrinSm oa, 

• Buddhacarita, XU. 17. ff, 
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maintained that the elements of being are so distinct qualita¬ 
tively from one another that there is no 
Kaknda and Empe- transition from the one into the other. 

docle8 compared. 

Empedocles upheld the same view in agree¬ 
ment with Anaxagoras. Again, just as Empedocles is called, 
justly or unjustly, an Eleatic, 1 so is Katyayana called an 
Eternalist, and an Eternalist is but an Indian Eleatic. Both 
agree with the Eleatics or Gotamakas, when they maintain 
unchangeable Being as opposed to the coming into 
existence. In the view of both becoming is impossible. Both 
conceive Being as a plurality of unchangeable elements, while 
with the Eleatics or Gotamakas Being is one, one only, without 
a second. According to both, the four roots of all things are 
the four elements, earth, water, fire and air. These are in their 
nature permanent, that is to say, they know no qualitative 
change. In addition to these unchangeable substrata, 
Empedocles conceives some ground or cause of change. This 
ground of change or this formative principle is two-fold : 
“ Love the force which combines ; “ Hatred ”—the force 
which separates. Over and above the four elements, Katyayana 
regards in like manner Pleasure and Pain (sukha, dukkha) as 
two principles of change. Finally, they resemble each other in 
admitting that there are pores (vivara) 2 in organic bodies, and 
they also deny the void. They found the conception of void 
space incompatible with the postulate of Being upon which 
their doctrines were based. We see, moreover, in Katyayana, no 
less than in Empedocles, that metempsychosis takes the place 
of immortality. According to the interpretation of both 
Mahavira and Buddha of the eternalistic thesis, the elements 
of being are eternal, imperishable and immutable by their 
very nature. They are neither created, nor can be caused to 
be created. But they produce again nothing new but are 


1 Erdmann, History of Philosophy, I, under Empedocles. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse says, 
The philosophy of Empedooles is in the main one of ohange and evolution.” 

1 Buddhaghoea paraphrases vivara by “ chiddo,” Sumahgala-VilfisinT, I, p. 167, 
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barren, steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed. 1 
Hence concrete individual beings may come and go without 
affecting in the least either the nature or the existence of the 
substrata of change. The only point of difference between the 
two thinkers of two distant countries is that in the case of 
Empedocles it is unknown whether he left any room for 
the conception of soul in his scheme of existence, whereas 
in the case of Katyayana it is positive that he did. 
It is important to bear in mind that the passage of the 
Sutra-Kritahga is silent about the grounds or principles of 
change. It also differs from the fragment of the Samanna- 
phala-sutta as to the number and enumeration of the 
substances. The former skives them as earth, water, fire, air, 
ether or space, and soul; the latter gives them as earth, water, 
fire, air, pleasure, pain, and soul or the living principle. 2 

The terms kaya, sukha, dukkha, and jiva which Katyayana 
is said to have employed in the Samanna-phala-sutta require 
some explanation. As for the word kaya,* it does not mean for 
Katyayana what Gos'ala and Mahavira called 

Significance of the 

terms employed by body or group or species, but corresponds 
Kstjiijana. f 0 Uddalaka’s term dhatu (a thing with its 

distinctive properties or characteristics), or what Asvaghosa 
terms Sthirasattvah (permanent elements of being). In 
the phraseology of Katyayana the terms sukha and dukkha 
(pleasure and pain) are far more general in meaning than with 
us. They imply, so far as their specific sense goes, exactly 
what Mahidasa and Vai*una conveyed by Hunger and Thirst. 
We may infer from this that Katyayana agreed with his 
predecessors in conceiving a relation of food and feeder 
between the five elements of being. The elements combine, 
in other words, into unity by their inherent tendency to eat 
one another, and separate by a contrary tendency that 

1 Digha. l, p. 56: Satta iine.kffya akattl akatavidhff animmitfi animmAta, etc. 

* “ Pa^havi-kftyo Apo kayo tejo kayo vfiyo kayo sukhe dukkhe j?ve sattame.” 

* Buddkaghosa understands by Kaya ‘ samuha/ or i group.’ 
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perpetually disunites them. Lastly the term soul or living 
principle (appa, jlva) bears almost the same sense as Mahidasa’s 
term Prana or Uddalaka’s term jivatma. 

The question may perhaps be asked, why is it that 
Mahavlra and Buddha considered Katyavana’s doctrine to be 
a doctrine of non-action (akiriya-vada) ? With regard to this 
question, we cannot do better than examine the ethical 
bearing of his metaphysical speculation, 
action involved "Tn the elements of being be eternally existent 
aophy^ ana ' B phil °’ an< ^ unchangeable by their very nature, if 
they mechanically unite or separate by 
Pleasure and Pain, inherent in each of them, if there be, in 
other words, no volitional activity of consciousness, then where 
is the ground for the conception of or distinction between 
good and bad, between knowledge and ignorance, and so 
forth ? Prom a literal interpretation of his expressions it 
at once follows that in reality there is no act of killing or 
hearing or knowing or instructing. The act of killing, if it 
is possible at all in the world, means nothing but the act 
of separating from one another the elements of being in their 
organic unity. “When a man with a sharp sword cleaves a 
head in twain, he does not thereby deprive anyone of life, a 
sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances.”' These expressions occur, more 
or less, in the language of three previous thinkers— 
Pratardana, 2 Naciketas 3 and Purana Kassapa, 4 and are 
repeated in the Bhagavad Gita. 5 It would seem that they 
were suggested by a long state of war, which existed in the 
country at the time. 

1 Dial. B., II, p. 74. The Cartesians in Europe declare that there is no sin in taking the 
life of lower animals, because they do not possess a soul; whereas KfitySyana and others in 
India inspired men to dismember their fellow beings, because they could not destroy either 
gonl or any oomponenb element of being. And Pasoal says, “ I cannot forgive Descartes,” 

* Kaufltaki Upani§ad, III. 8 

8 Kathopani§ad, I. 2. 18-25. 

* Dial. B., II, p. 70. 

8 II, vs. 10-24. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ajita Kesa-Kambalin. 

(Ajita Kesa-Kambala.) 

Since the illustrious Colebrooke many Indian and European 
scholars have dealt with the subject of Indian Atheism or 
Materialism. As far back as A H. 1862, Prof. Muir in an 
instructive article 1 was concerned to show that there was 
freedom of thought in ancient India, giving as proof 
extracts from a few later texts illustrating materialistic tenets. 

But we are far from having anything in the 

Introductory. Ajita’s t - , 

relation with carv«ki. shape of a complete treatise on the subject, 
and Bnhaspati. 1907 Hr. Pizzagalli has published an 

excellent work, the “ Nastika Carvaka e Lokayatika.” The 
way for this work was prepared by Prof. Rhys Havids 
in his valuable introduction to the Kutadanta Sutta. 2 
Regarding the sources we must use discrimination as to the 
actual position of Indian materialistic thinkers. The later 
works ascribe materialistic utterances to a mythical figure to 
whom they give the name Carvaka (Hemon). In the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha, Carvaka is represented as a disciple 
of Brihaspati, another mythical figure. The Mahahharata 
alludes to a Carvaka raksasa, disguised as a Brahman who had 
the courage in the midst of the flattering Brahmans, to condemn 
civil strife.* 

Ssyaija-Madh ava in his Sarvadarsana-samgraha actually 
quotes a few sayings of Brihaspati which are ascribed in the 
Vispupurapa to Helusion the Great (Maha-motaa, i.e., the 

* J. R. A. S., Vol. XIX, 1862, art. xi. 

» Dial. B., 11. 160-172. 

» fisntiparva, Chaps. XXXVIII and XXXIX. Note that CSrvakarakijasa is said to be a 
bhikfu or a parivrajaka, nay, a Brahman Tridagdin. 
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Buddha), and in the Ramayana to Jabala. 1 Similar but earlier 
utterances can be traced in the Bhagavad Gita, where they are 
characterised as the Demoniac-Estate (Asura-sampatti). The 
Sarvadarsana account of Carvaka philosophy is a curious com¬ 
bination of the materialistic views of Ajita and Payasi, the 
biological theories of Makkhali Gosala and others, the political 
tenets of Brihaspati and the naive hedonism of the common 
folk. There is no other good grounds for ascribing the so-called 
Carvaka or Demoniac philosophy to Brihaspati than the fact 
that in his political views as cited in the Kautillya Arthasastra 
and embodied in the Brihaspati Sutra, recently edited and 
translated by Dr. F. W. Thomas, we find the application of the 
principles of Ajita’s metaphysic to politics and morals. We 
must draw the same conclusion from Brihaspati’s morals cited 
by Draupadl, in a dialogue of the Mahabharata 2 in favour of 
the Pandavas going to war with those members of the Kuru 
clan who had humiliated her in public. The Carvaka of the 
Great Epic has nothing to do with Brihaspati or his school. 
On the other hand, as a Brahman wanderer and mendicant 
and an advocate of the doctrine of non-killing, he seems to 
have a close historical connexion with Ajita. In point of fact, 
the name Carvaka doctrine denotes no more than a type 
of the materialistic view of soul which has been condemned 
throughout the Sanskrit literature as asuva or demoniac but 
very popular (lokayata). Passing over these works and 
mythical figures, we shall confine our attention to Ajita, the 
historical founder of Indian Materialism. 

The oldest known Jaina and Buddhist works furnish us 
with some stereotyped extracts relating to two materialistic 
thinkers, Ajita of the Hair-garment and Payasi. The latter 
was a royal chieftain, while the former was the head of a 
religious order and was the founder of a system of philosophy. 
Ajita was an elder contemporary of the Buddha, while Payasi 

1 RSmfiyana, II, Canto 103. 

3 MahabhSrata, III, Chap. XXXJ1. 
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belongs to the first century of Buddha’s demise. Ajita is 
classed by the Buddhists with such Sophists as Purana Kassapa, 
Kaccayana and others. In a passage of the Anguttara-nikaya 
the Buddha seems to have confounded Ajita, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids points out, with Makkhali Gosala. The passage is: 

“Just as.of all kinds of woven robes, a hair-garment is 

known to be the least desirable—cold in cold weather, hot in 
hot, unpleasant to the touch, so of all the many assertions 
by recluses, the Makkhali theory is the most undesirable.” 1 
It is evident from this that Ajita was distinguished in his 
life-time from his namesakes by the hair-garment which 
he wore. It is also probable that his disciples followed his 
example by wearing similar garments, and that from this 
circumstance they came to be known as Kes'a-kambalins. 2 


After the manner of the Mundakas and the Gotamakas, the 
^ ^ ^ ^ Kes'a Kambalins Avere opposed as Sramans 

and the Epicureans to the Brahman priests and jurists. Perhaps 
compared. among the successors of the Mundakas no 

other school was so contemptuous of Brahmanic religion as 
that of the Kesa-Kambalins. All older and later accounts of 


the Lokayata doctrine agree on this point. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that their mission was 
only to oppose the dogmas of the Brahmanic faith. They 
were equally opposed to all those idealistic thinkers who, 
feeling extreme distrust for the senses and sense-objects, 
revelbd in the knowledge of the universal; giving up the 
simple joys of life, sought to obtain the joy born of contem¬ 
plation ; and neglecting this present existence, strove conti- 
* nually to fix their attention upon the unknown future. In 
this respect they may be best compared with the Epicureans. 
Indeed, like the Epicureans, the Kesa-Kambalins *with their 


1 Ahguttara^nikftja, X. 286; Buddhism, p. 86 j Oldenberg’s “ Buddha/’ p. 70. 
a DJgha-nikaya, I, 167, Majjhima-nikSya, I. 77, 238 ; II. 161, AAguttara^nikffya, 
1. 240, etc., Dial. B., II. 231. Note that in these passages there are references to a class of 
ascetics who used to wear hair-garments. 

87 
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later designation, the Lokayatas or Carvakas, have generally 
been misunderstood by their contemporaries and posterity. 
As a matter of fact, both Ajita Kesa-Kambalin of India and 
Epicurus of Greece were good men at heart, lovers of simple 
living and high thinking. Thanks to modern research, we are 
now in a position to be able to fully appreciate the teachings 
of Epicurus. And it was Bacon who was the first to define 
an Atheist as one who thinks. In India it was Raj Kiisna 
Mukhopadhyaya who in his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays ’ (Bibidha- 
prabandha), attempted to appreciate the value of what he 
calls the philosophy of Carvaka. Not less remarkable it is 
that even in olden times the Buddha did not fail to accord due 
attention to the view of one whom he always regarded as his 
opponent. Now the result of modern research is that we are 
all prepared to investigate the causes which compelled a 
Carvaka to teach us to eat ghee even though we run into 
debts, or a Preacher to eat and drink and be merry, or an Omar 
Khayyam to fill the cup. 


His Philosophy. 

As to Ajita’s philosophy, we have evidences, supplied by the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmans. The 
for T matio°n Urce9 ° f best known Buddhist passage on Ajita’s 
doctrine is that which is incorporated in the 
Samanna-phala Sutta. 1 In the Patisambhida-magga and 
Dhamma-sangani 2 the passage has been broken up in two 
portions. The same breaking up reappears in the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions of the Samanna-phala Sutta. 3 However, these 
earlier fragments are the same to all intents and purposes. 
Thus the passage of the Samanna-phala Sutta may be taken as 
the most typical of the oldest Buddhist records, and compared 


1 Digha-nikSya, I, p. 65 ; cf. Majjhima, I, p. 515 ; Samyutta, III, p. 307. 
3 Dhamma-sangani, 1215, 1362, 1361. 

* KockhiiVs Life of the Buddha, pp. 100-101 j 265*257. 
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with a parallel passage in Candraklrti’s commentary on the 
Madhyamika Sutra. 1 As a departure from the older authority, 
the fragment of Candrakirti is attributed to the Lokayatas 
and it is said that the Lokayatas compared the origin of intelli¬ 
gence from the chemical mixture of four elements to that 
of generation of the inebriating power of liquor from a 
kindred mixture of its ingredients. The simile which 
Candrakirti adds as a new element to our knowledge occurs in 
all later Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman works, 2 and not in the 
texts which are older. 3 

The philosophical views of Payasi are to be found in a 
Buddhist Suttanta named after him, 4 and in the Raya .Paseni, 
the second Jaina Upaiiga. Besides numerous scattered 
fragments, the Jaina Sutra-Kritanga 5 contains a parallel 
passage, where the expressions and arguments of Ajita and 
Payasi seem to have been mixed up. The Bhagavad Gita, 6 in 
common with the older Buddhist and Jaina authorities, 
differs from the Rjlmayana, 7 the Visnu-purana and the 
Sarvadars'ana-sahgraha in that it does not allude to the 
analogy employed by the materialists as an argument against 
the practice and utility of offering food to the dead. Their 
argument is : If it be possible that food set for the dead can 
feed them, then why not prepare food for those who are away 
on a journey in the belief that it can appease their hunger ? 
The later texts 6 differ again from the Ramayana and 
the Visnupurana in referring to the dialectical and epistemo¬ 
logical aspect of the Materialist doctrine. The Visnupurana* 

1 Ed. Bibl. Buddhica, IV, p. 336. 

* E.g. The Tamil Mani-Mekbalai, XXVII ; SllSfika’s SutrakritS&gatlka : Sapta- 
bhangataraftginl ; Yoga-Vasigtha Ram&yapa ; Sarva*darsana*Babgraha. 

3 E.g, Bhngavad Gita, XYI ; RamSyana ; etc. 

♦ PSyftsi Suttanta, Digha-nikSya, II. 

6 II. 1. 16. 

• XVI. 

T Ayodhya-kanda, Canto 103. ( 

9 E.g. Vaisegika Sutra, III. 2. 17; Sflmkbya Sutra; Ved5nta*s5ra; Siva-jfiana-siddhiyftr j 
Alberuni’s India ; etc. 

9 Wilson’s translation, III, Chap. XVIII. 
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in particular lays stress on the rejection of the doctrine 
of revelation of the Vedas by the Materialists in common 
with the Jainas and Buddhists. “ The received or authori¬ 
tative word (apta-vakya) does not fall from the sky.” The 
discussion of the same problem finds its place in all the 
philosophical Sutras, notably Jaimini’s Purvamimamsa. Three 
other characteristics of the later Brahman works are: first, 
that in them the Materialist doctrine is interpreted as implying 
pleasure (kama) to be the sole end of life’s activities 1 ; secondly, 
that the Materialists are said to worship in common with the 
political writers the king as the supreme lord, present in his 
corporeal form 2 ; and thirdly, that Materialism, better 
known in former ages as Annihilationism (Ucchedavada), 
is harmoniously- combined with Naturalism. The first of 
these three characteristics cannot be directly inferred 
from the extracts on Ajita and Payasi, as supplied by the 
Buddhist and Jaina canonical texts. As to the second 
characteristic the process which resulted in intermingling 
the Materialist doctrine with the rules of polity (nlti) can be 
seen in its initial stage in a passage of the Maitri Upanisad 
(VII. 8-10) where Brihaspati transformed as &ukra misleads the 
demons. But in the Kautiliya Artha-sastra 3 Materialism 
(Lokayata) together with the Samkhya and Yoga systems is 
scrupulously distinguished from the doctrine of polity as 
something speculative (anvlksaki) from a practical way of life 
(loka-yatra). In the Mahabodjii Jataka, 4 too, the doctrine of 
annihilation is kept separate from Khatta-vijja, which means 
literally the Militarist doctrine according to which a man 
ought to seek his own advantage even by killing his parents. 
The term Ksatravidva occurs in a list of sciences given in 


1 E.g., Bhagavad Gits, XVI. 8 . 11-12. cf. SivajfiSnasiddhiyar (Nallasami’s translation), 
pp. 13-14. 

* Pratyakga-siddhah-riijft Paramefifarah. 

» I. L 

4 Fanabtfl’s Jataka, V, 489-490, 
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the Chandogya Upanisad, 1 and is explained by Sankara 
as the science of archery (Dhanurveda). Buddhaghosa and 
Aryasura understand by it the science of government (nlti- 
sattha, nlti-kautilya).’ 

The examination of the sources of information leads us 
to the conclusion that the rather long and eventful history of 
Indian Materialists, like perhaps the history of the Stoics, 
may be divided into many periods, but our concern being 
here the doctrine of Ajita, we shall regard the passage of tfie 
Samanna-phala Sutta as our principal authority. 

Our next task is to determine the positive thesis or cons¬ 
tructive aspect of Ajita’s doctrine. It is remarkable that his 
categorical assertions (abhinivesa) :! are all negative in form : 
There is no such thing as liberality shown to the priests; no 
such thing as sacrifice; as offering food to the dead; as 
reward or retribution; as future life, as 
philosophy—negative father or mother after death; as 4 chance- 
and positive. born beings ’ (opapatika satta), no perfect 

saint who can instruct us about future life or existence 
of individuality after death. All this may be summed up in 
the expression : There is no individuality after death. “ A 
living body is constituted of the four elements of existence. 
When a man dies, earth returns to the earth, water to the 
water, heat to the fire, air to the air, and the sense faculties 
pass into space. It is a doctrine of fools, the talk of existence 
after death (atthika-vada), for all alike, fools and the wise, on 
the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, ceasing 
to be after death.” 4 Ajita in the negative aspect of his 
doctrine shows a resemblance to Epicurus, while on the posi¬ 
tive side of his speculations, he seems to be more a Stoic than 
an Epicurean, his fundamental point being that nothing is 
real but that which is corporeal. 

: VII. 1. 2. 

* Dial. B. II. IS. op. Sikstt-samuocaya, p. 192. 

9 Patigambhida-magga, I. 

* Dial, B, II. 73-74, 
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Again, referring to the passage of the Samanna-phala-sutta, 
we can see that Ajita was neither a political writer like a 
Bribaspati or a Sukra, nor a sensualist like a Vatsyayana or a 
Ghofakamukha, nor a naturalist like a Gosala. As contrasted 
with the point of view of Gosala, the stand-point of Ajita seems 
, purely subjective. As the passage of the 

Ajita the critic of r J r 

Katysyana and other Bhagavad-Gltii 1 seems to imply, the term 

dualistic thinkers.' t J ¥ 

Naturalism or Atheism is applicable to the 
demoniac doctrine only because it teaches that a living 
being comes into existence by a natural process of reproduction. 
Ajita only reproduced what other previous thinkers had 
said in so many words. Even then we should bear in mind 
that Naturalism, so far as it is implied in Ajita’s doctrine, 
was not the subject of his main investigation. The problem 
with which Ajita and Payasi, his immediate successor, were 
confronted was rather epistemological. That is to say, their 
main contention was not so much against the dogmas of the 
Brahmanic faith (which may appear at first sight) as against 
the doctrine of Kakuda Katyjiyana and others who made a 
hard and fast distinction between the body and the soul, 
matter and spirit, in short, who conceived soul as an entity exist¬ 
ing independently of anything corporeal or material. From this 
point of view his doctrine was described by Mahavira and 
Buddha as Tam-jlva-tam-sarira-vada, in contradistinction to 
the doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (Annam- 
jlva-annam-sarlra-vada). Thus in one s§nse like a Stoic he 
identified the corporeal with the mental, and in another sense 
he did not. His intention was not to identify body with soul, 
judged as concepts, for what he sought to establish was that the 
real fact of experience is always a living whole, a whole which 
the apprehending mind can conceive in its various aspects. 2 
Hence the distinction which Kakuda Katyayana made between 
the elements of being is in the view of Ajita untenable, the 

1 I.XVI, 8 : " jagad Sthur anisvarain.” 

* Cf. Vedfinta-eara (ed, Cowell), p. 32. 
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distinction being only an act of our mind. No such distinc¬ 
tion exists in the living concrete individual, taken as a whole. 
This view of Ajita was# made more intelligible by Payasi. 
The soul is not an entity distinct from the body. As a man 
drawing a sword from the scabbard can say “ This is the sword 
and that is the scabbard,” so we are not able to separate the 
soul from the body, pointing out, this is the soul and that’s 
the body. 1 Without multiplying the references, we may add 
that Payasi’s argument implies a serious protest against the 
proposition of all earlier dualistic thinkers, who held that 
“ Soul is in body, as lire in the arani-wood,” a proposition 
corresponding to Aristotle’s formula, Universalia in Re—the 
Universal in things. Ajita and Payasi viewed the corporeal 
from the point of view of self, 2 on the ground that form 
cannot exist apart from matter. 

According to Mahavira’s opinion, Ajita denying the future 
life, taught men to kill, burn, destroy, 3 and enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. The truth seems quite the contrary. He 

The moral dodnc taught us > as we ma y infer from a Upanisad 
tions of Ajita’s theory passage forming the background of his 

views, to believe rather in life than in death, 
to show proper regard to persons when they are alive rather 
than showing honour to them after death. 4 It was the Eterna- 
lists, as we saw, who, maintaining a theory of the unchange¬ 
able being, appeared to inspire man to take life. In another 
Jaina passage we are told that Ajita was an Akriya-vadin, as he 
upheld the doctrine of non-Being. On the other hand, Buddha 
distinguished the Annihilationists from the Eternalists, that 
is, he distinguished those who by right insight saw the 

1 Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, part 2, pp. 340-341 ; Dial. B, III, 368-361. 

8 “ Rupam attato samanupassati.” 

3 Jaoobi’s Ifaiaa Sutras, part 2, p. 341. 

* Cf . ChSndogya Upanisad, VII, 15, 2-3 : pra^o hi pita prftnio mSta .sa yadi pitarath 

v«i mtftaram vS.kimeid bhfisam iva pratyaha dhiktv&stvityevainam ahulj “ pitphffi vai 

tvam asi m&tfiha vai tvam asi.Atha Yadyapi enan utkr5ntapran®n fiulena saraSsam 

vyati§am dahen naivainath bruyafo; “ pitrihasiti na matfihislti..” 
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ceasing-to-be of the world, as it really is, from those who saw 
how the world comes to pass. Thus in the estimation of the 
Buddha, the Annihilationists were a# much wise, or as much in 
error, as the Eternalists themselves. The fault which he found 
with both was that both were extremists and dogmatists. 

The basis of Ajita’s doctrine, as of Katyayana’s, is in the 
philosophy of Mahidasa, who formulated the proposition : 
“ I am the five-fold hymn.” The study of the views of &Elanka 
and Sayana Madhava leads us to think that the foundation of 
Ajita’s doctrine was laid in a statement of Yajnavalkya which 
is—that the intelligible essence emerging from the five 
elements vanishes into them at death. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MaSKAIUN CxOSALA. 

(Makkhali Goscila .) 1 

Maskarin Gosala is best known as the third or last Tlrthah- 
kara of the Ajlvika School. The school is thrice mentioned in 
the edicts of King Asoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them 
some cave-dwellings. 2 Among modern scholars who have 
dealt with the philosophy of the Ajivikas, the 
AjMkas. H1Kl thG chief is Dr. Hoernle. Hut his account paints 
them in rather shocking colours, as he is in¬ 
fluenced by the Buddhists and the Jainas, who u ere bitter oppo¬ 
nents of the Ajivikas. The Ajivikas cannot be identified entirely 
with the Acelakas (naked ascetics) alluded to in numerous 
Buddhist texts. Eor the Acelakas as described in the 
Buddhist literature do not certainly represent one single 
corporate body but several religious orders. Part of the 
description of the naked ascetics in the Buddhist texts 
applies to them. This part emphasizes only the Ajlvika sense 
of self-respect, conscientiousness, continence, and very tender 
regard for animal and all forms of life. 3 We learn from the ( 
Majjhima-nikaya 4 that an Ajlvika never incurred the guilt 
of obeying another man’s command. He refused to accept 
food which was especially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they 

1 A separate monogram on Makkhali’s philosophy has been written by the author. 
Those who are interested to know the results of his later investigations into the subject 
must read this monogram, “The Ajivikas ” (Calcutta University publication). 

* See Senart, ‘ Inscriptions de Piyadasi,’ 11. 82, 209. 

3 DTgha-nikaya, I. 166. This is a stock passage; see Dial. B. 2, 227. Anguttara-nikSya, 
III. 383, foil.; cf. Sumafigala-Vil&sinT, I, p. 162. Jaina Sutras, Fart 2, XXXI. Majjhima 
I, pp. 238, 524. 

* Majjhima’-nikSya, I, p. 238. 
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should go short or be disturbed. He did not accept food 
collected in time of drought. He did not accept food 
where a dog was standing by, or flies were swarming round, 
lest they should lose a meal. He did not eat fish, or meat, 
nor use intoxicants. 1 Even from this meagre account 
we may infer that the Ajlvikas were men of right living 
and that in this mode of right living they were followed by 
both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 

A certain amount of mystery hangs round the name and 
life of Maskarin Gosala. In the Jaina records the name is 
given as Gosala Mankhaliputta,—Gosala the son of Mankhali. 

He was born at Saravana near Savatthi. His 

His name ami life. « uriii- . . . ,, « 

father was Mankhali and his mother's name 
was Bhadda. His father was a Maiikha, that is, a dealer in 
pictures. Gosala himself followed his father’s profession 
before he became a monk. 2 In the Buddhist records the name 
is spelt differently as Makkhali Gosala. According to Buddlia- 
ghosa’s comment on the name, Gosala means one who was 
bom in a cow-shed, and Makkhali means one who stumbled 
in the mud. Buddhaghosa hands on the tradition that during 
the early years of Gosala he was employed as a servant, who, 
while carrying an oil-pot stumbled from carelessness, and from 
the fear of his employer fled away naked, leaving his garment 
behind (acelako hutva). 3 

Neither of these accounts is historical. The true name of 
the philosopher seems to be Maskarin, the Jaina-prakrit form of 
which is Maiikhali, and the Pali form Makkhali. The term 
Maskarin is explained by Pauini ‘ as meaning one who carries 
a bamboo-staff (maskara). A Maskarin is also known as 
Ekadandin. According to Pataiijali’s comments 5 the name 

1 Dial. B., II, pj). 237-220. 

8 Hoerule’s extract from the Bhagavati, XV. 1, Uvasaga-dasao, p. 1. 

8 Sumafigala-YiiasinT, I, pp. 143-144. 

4 PSnini’s Grammar, VI. 1. 154, 

5 Patafljali’s MahSbha§ya (ed. Kielhorn) III. 96. See Hoernle’s “Ajlrikas” in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Ind. Ant., Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 289. 
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indicates a school of Wanderers or Sophists who were called 
Miskarins, not so much because they carried a bamboo staff 
about them as because they denied the freedom of the will. 
Thus in the estimation of fatanjali, as also in that of MahavTra 
and Buddha, the Masker ins were fatalists or determinists. 
We know next to nothing of Gosala’s early years. We do 
not know exactly when he was born or what led him to re¬ 
nounce the world. In the absence of any record left us either 
by him or by his disciples we can only say that it was perhaps 
in the fashion of his day that he left home-life to be a home¬ 
less wanderer. T)r. Hoernle’s extract from the Bhagavatl 
sutra 1 shows that MahavTra had withdrawn himself from the 
world shortly before Gosilla, and that in his second year he 
received the latter as a disciple. Niilanda was their meeting 
place. They lived happily together for six years at I'aniya- 
bhumi, and afterwards separated owing to a doctrinal differ¬ 
ence. They never met again but once after the lapse of 
sixteen years in Savatthi, where Gosilla had founded a separate 
school of thought. The doctrinal difference which the 
Bhagavatl sutra alludes to was that according to Gos'ala 
there is no matter unformed and nothing without life, while 
MahavTra distinguished between the concrete and the 
abstract. This account regarding the chronology of Gosilla and 
MahavTra does not agree with the authority of the Kalpa-sutra, 2 
where we are told that MahavTra spent the first twelve years 
of his monkhood not as a teacher (jina) but as a mere learner 
or pupil. Even in the malicious Bhagavatl account it is stated 
that Gosala predeceased Mahavlra by sixteen years, and was 
recognised as a teacher sometime before the latter. Gosala’s 
death was coincident with a great political event, namely the 
war “ which King Kuniya (Ajatasattu) of Magadha waged with 
King Chedaga of Yesali.” From this it follows that the 
statement with regard to Gosala’s position as a disciple of 

1 Appendix to UvasSga-dasao, pp. 2-4. 

a Jacobi's Kalpasutra, Tntrnd., p, 9. 
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Mahavlra is disputable. The Buddhist records , 1 too, invariably 
distinguish between Gos'ala and Mahavlra, and allude to both 
as the renowned leaders of two separate religious orders, 
and of two distinct schools of thought. The order of the 
Ajlvikas or Maskarins is of older standing than that of the 
Jainas or the Buddhists. Gosala was not a disciple of Mahavlra, 
but the latter was in all likelihood either a disciple of, or at 
least in some way connected with, the former. The Kalpa- 
sutra which is one of the most authoritative works on 
Mahavlra’s life informs us that immediately after his renun¬ 
ciation Mahavlra spent more than a year as a clothed monk, 
while in the second year he became a naked ascetic. 
Dr. Hoernle says that the two teachers separated because of 
their difference of ‘ character and temper,’ and ‘ owing to the 
insincerity and trickery of Gosala.’ Here we cannot agree 
with Dr. Hoernle, as we find in his extract from the 
Bhagavati Sutra that the cause of their separation was a 
difference^!’ opinion between the two thinkers. 

In a passage of the Sutra-kritahga 2 Gosala is confounded 
with a Sensualist, as in a passage of the Angutlara-nikaya 3 
the Buddha appears to have confounded Makkhali with Ajita 
Kesa-kambalin. On the authority of the Uvasaga-dasao 4 we 
may add that SravastI was the head-quarters of the Ajlvikas 
or Maskarins, and that Gosala was there held in great respect 
by the people. 

To sum up: Maskarin Gosala predeceased Mahavlra by 
sixteen years, and spent his whole life in biological re¬ 
searches. The tender regard which he showed for every 
form of life was a natural outcome of his philosophical doc¬ 
trine. It appears from the evidence of Asokan edicts and 
Patanjali’s commentary on Parjini that his school survived 
after him, and were known as the Maskarins or “ Idlers.” 

* Dial. B. II. p. 66. 

* Slitra-Krit&figa, IT. 6. 

8 Aftguttara, I. 286. 

* Uvasaga DasSo, VI-VII. 
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I. Physics. 

Gosala’s philosophy may conveniently he divided into 
two sections: Physics and Ethics. In dealing with the former, 
we have to determine at the outset the historical relationship 
of Gosala to Mahavlra. 

With regard to this point we ought first of all to examine 
the fragment of the Bhagavati Sutra ('XV. 1) 

Tiie relationship of ^ . ... 

Goaaia ana Mahavira which clearly sets forth the relative position 
ns thmkers. 0 |' tlit; two thinkers. In it wo are told that 

Gosala and Mahavlra were once travelling together from 
Siddhatfchagama to Kummagama. On their way they passed 
a large sesamum shrub which was then in full bloom (tila- 
thambhae pupphie). Gosala inquired of Mahavlra whether 
tiie shrub would perish or not, and what would be the fate of 
its seeds, if they had perished. To this the latter’s reply was 
that the shrub would perish, though the seeds would be formed 
in seed-vessels. Disbelieving what Mahavlra had said, Gosala 
uprooted the shrub and dislocated it. As chance would have 
it, just then a shower of rain fell, enabling the shrub again 
to take root and flower. The result of it was that shortly 
afterwards the seeds were formed in the seed-vessels, 
as Mallavlra had predicted. Thereupon Gosala concluded that 
just as the sesame seeds after having completely perished, 
come to life from their inherent force or will-to-be, so are all 
living beings capable of reanimation. 1 Mahavlra was unable 
to accept Gosala’s general theory of the perpetual reanimation 
of things, 2 seeing that in the above case the shrub revived not 
because its soul having left it came back to it again, but only 
because it had not altogether perished. The difference of 
opinion which thus ensued led ultimately to their separation. 

1 “ Tila-puppha-jlva uddaifcta uddaitta. ajjhattie j5va samuppajjittha evarri khalu 

sabbajlvAvi pautta parihSratn pariharamti.” Tho passage is rather obscure. The term 
puppha-jiva is literally the flower-souls, the commentators take nddaitta as equivalent to 
mfitvi. Paufcta =*parivarta. It seems more accurately = pravritfca. Cf. Kafclia, I. 1. 6, 
quoted ante p. 268, f. n. 2. 1. 

• Parivarta-vftda, the doctrine of transformation. 
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It is somewhat difficult to understand the exact significance 
of Gosala’s view or of Mahavira’s contention. We cannot 
believe that in Gosala’s opinion the shrub having been uprooted, 
either perished altogether, or having perished came to life 
again. Perhaps the passage means that according to Gosala’s 
theory, there is nothing without life or nothing that is not 
capable of transformation, while from the point of view of 
Mahavira there are not only living substances (jiva), hut also 
things which are non-living (a-jiva). If so, the importance of the 
above passage is that for Gosala the ultimate category is one,— 
jiva or concrete living things, while for Mahavira they are two : 
jiva or concrete facts and a-jiva or judgments about things. 

Proceeding on this assumption, we may also note that 
historically the two categories of Mahavira were derived 
from the one category of Gosala, his predecessor. Strictly, 
we may suppose that all the various classifications of living 
beings adopted by Mahavira belong not to him hut to Gosala. 
With regard to the relation, personal as well as doctrinal, 
between Gosala and Mahavira, Prof. Jacobi observes: “The 
relation between them probably was different from what the 
Jainas would have us believe.... The fact that these two 
teachers lived together for a long period, presupposes, it would 
appear, some similarity between their opinions....the expres¬ 
sions sabbe sat (a sab he panel sabbe btnita sabbe jiva is 
common to both Gosala and the Jainas, and from the com¬ 
mentary we learn that the division of animals into ekendriyas , 
dvindriyas, etc., which is so common in Jaina texts, was also 
used by Gos'ala. The curious and almost paradoxical Jaina 
doctrine of the six Lesyas closely resembles, as Prof. Leumann 
was the first to perceive, Gosala’s division of mankind into 
six classes; but in this particular we are inclined to believe 
that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ajlvikas and 
altered it so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of their 
own doctrines.” 1 Here the last point of Prof. Jacobi’s remark 

1 The Jaina-sutras, Part 2, pp. XXIX-XXX. 
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requires a little modification. It is the Buddhists who tell us 
that by the term ‘ six classes ’ Gosala meant the six types or 
classes of men, whereas in point of fact the division is in 
accordance with Gosiila’s view not only applicable to men, but 
to all beings. As a matter of fact, the idea of such a division 
seems to have been inherited by Gosala from the teaching of 
Parsvanatha, as may he inferred from the expression aha 
jlva-nikaya of Mahavlra’s parents who were lay followers of 


Parsvanatha. 1 

Now as to the historical relation between Gosala and 
Mahavlra on one hand, and Kanada on the other, we shall 
provisionally take it for granted that the Vaisesika system 
of Kanada has many points in common 
KanTda a ;ndt',estok-“: with the « arl y Stoic philosophy, as also 
with the Atomistic theory of Democritus. 
TJddalaka by his doctrine of the mixture and infinite 
divisibility of things prepared the way for the Atomistic 
doctrine of Kanada; and Katyayana’s doctrine of six 
substances which are all qualitatively distinct Avas not 
without its marvellous effect upon the development of the 
Vaisesika system. The two points which Kanada seems to 
have derived from Gosala relate to his two grounds of explana¬ 
tion : nature peculiar to each type of existence, and fate or 
necessity. 2 And Mahavlra, Avho thought on the lines of Gos'ala 
and partly adopted the hypothesis of nature or necessity, 
prepared further the way for the development of Kai.iada’s 
doctrine. As Prof. Jacobi points out, the doctrine of Mahavlra 
in common with that of Kanada or Hindu Zeno is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the view of Katyayana as the doctrine of action 
(kriyavada) from that of non-action (akriyavada). Kriyavada 
is the doctrine according to which the soul acts and is acted 
upon. 3 Supposing Ajita’s doctrine that the real is throughout 


1 AySramga Sutta, II. 15, 16. 

* Gough’s Yaise§ika Sutra, YI. 2.12-13 : adfi^tCtfc ; jafci-vise^St. 

3 Jacobi’s Jaina-sutras, Part 2, p. 240: “ Things depend partly on fate, and partly on 
human exertion” (niyay&niyaya). 
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single and corporeal corresponds to the Stoic theory of 
knowledge, we may perhaps say that Gosfila’s doctrines roughly 
represent the Stoic physics and ethics. Moreover, the substrata 
of Gosala’s doctrine are in the philosophy of Mahidasa, just as 
perhaps the real basis of the Stoic physics is constituted by 
the philosophy of Aristotle. In other words, just as Gosala’s 
view is thoroughly post-Vedic, so the Stoic philosophy at its 
first stage of development is thoroughly Greek. 

The fundamental thesis of Gosiila’s physics is Stoic in its 
nature. It is summed up in the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra and 
its commentary ns the doctrine of transformation (Pautta 
parihara-vada), and in the Buddhist texts 

GoSaia’s fundamental 

thesis and its signiflea- as the “theory of purification through 
transmigration” (samsara-suddhi). 1 The 
term employed by Gosala himself is transformation,—parinama 
implied in parinata. 2 In the Buddhist phraseology, purifica¬ 
tion is the equivalent of * the end of pain’ (dukkhassanta), and 
the word transmigration by which Prof. Rhys Davids 
translates sarhsilra, signifies the passing of soul from one state 
of existence to another. In reference to Gosala’s physics, 
however, we must interpret the expression “purification 
through transmigration ” as meaning perfection through trans¬ 
formation,—transformation which implies for him not only 
the process of constant change, but also a fixed orderly mode 
of progression and retrogression. 

According to Gosala’s view, the law of change is a universal 
fact, because all types of things and all species of beings 3 are 
individually capable of transformation, that is, of elevation 
or degradation in typo. Judging from this point of view, his 
fundamental thesis would seem to be rather too narrowly 

*“* DTgha-nikffya, 1.54; JStaka, V. 489; Dial. B , II, 72-73. Bnddhaghosa explains 
parinata as nanappakarattam patta, “ diversified or made manifold,—attaining different 
conditions of existence.” 

3 Sabbe sattfi, sabbe pana, sabbe bhfita, sabbe jlvS. See HoSrnle’s translation of the 
extract from Buddhaghosa’s Sumafigala-viiasinT, 1.161, in Appendix II, Uvasaga Dasao; 
Jacobi’s Jaina-sutras, Part 2, p. XXVI. 
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stated by the Buddhists when they state it thus: Both fools 
and wise alike shall reach perfection hy gradual transforma¬ 
tion. In strict accordance with his view the thesis ought to he 
stated in a more general form: All beings, all lives, all 
existent things, all living substances attain, and must attain, 
perfection in course of time. 

In Buddhaghosa’s explanation the term “ all beings ” denotes 
for Gos'ala all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, etc.; “ all 
lives ” comprise all sensitive things and sentient creatures, 
divided into those with one sense (ekendriyas), those with 
two senses, and so forth; “all existent things” are living 
beings divided into generic types, to wit, those which are 
produced from an egg, or born from the womb, or 
(sprung from moisture, or propagated from seeds); and the 
term “ all living substances ” is used with reference to rice, 
barley, wheat, and the like. 

In the absence of the recorded words of Gosala or of his 
disciples, one may reasonably ask, are we justified at all in 

Tho reliability of re lyi n o upon Buddhaghosa’s exposition, and 
Buddhaghoga’s oxpusi- using it as an argument in favour of the 

opinion that the division of living beings into 
those with one sense, those with two senses, and so forth, is 
common to both Gosala and Mahavira ? With Prof. Jacobi we 
are convinced that there is after all no reason for disputing 
Buddhaghosa’s comments. In this particular case, we can 
safely regard him as our best authority. Buddhaghosa drew 
on some older authorities. There can be no better evidence 
of this than that his comments upon Gosala’s expression ‘ six 
classes ’ are traceable in an identical form in the Anguttarani- 
kSya (III. 383-384). Nevertheless his explanation of the terms 
all beings, all lives, etc., seems ingenious enough, but not quite 
in accord with Gosala’s own enumerations and classifications 
of living things and beings. But the passage of the Samanna- 
phala Sutta itself is corrupt and disjointed ; it has, moreover, 
the critical purpose of making Gosala’s doctrine collapse.' 

39 
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“ There are fourteen hundred thousands of principal 
genera and species (pamukha-yoniyo), again six thousand others, 
and again six hundred. (Thus the sum total is 14,06,600.)” 
“There are; forty-nine hundred Ajlvakas, 1 hundreds of 
Wanderers or Sophists (Parivrajakas), hundreds of Naga- 
abodes-or-species, two thousand sentient creatures (vise indriya- 
sate), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajo-dhatuyo), 2 seven classes 
of animate beings (sannigabbha) or beings having the 
capacity to generate by means of separate sexes, seven of 
inanimate production (a-saiinigabbha), seven of production 
by grafting (niganthi-gabbha), seven grades of gods, and of 
men, and of devils, etc.” 

Buddhaghosa found it a hopeless task to explain this 
passage. However, what he says with respect to Gosala’s 
three expressions sahhi-gabbha , a-sanni-gabbha and niganthi- 
gabbha is very instructive: “ Camels, cows, asses, goats, sheep, 
deer and buffaloes are generated by means of separate sexes. 
Bice, barley, and five other cereals are of inanimate production. 
Sugar-cane, bamboo, reeds, etc., propagate from joints.’ 

The above passage indicates that for Gosala there are 
infinite gradations of existence. In his view each individual 
thing has eternal existence, if not individually, at least in 
type. He has definite conceptions of numerous grades of 
beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
of time and the recurrent cycles of existence. In particular 
the expression twenty thousand sentient creatures (vise 
indriya-sate) shows that Gosala had in mind something 
of a division of animate things according to the number of 
senses each type possesses. In order to render his views and 
classifications of beings intelligible, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the classifications that we find in previous 
thinkers, and in his successors. 

1 Cf . The Tibetan version of the StJmaflflaphnla Sutta in RockliHl's Life of the Buddha, 
p. 103. 

a Following Buddhaghosa, HoBrnle translates it “ duet.depofiitorieB.” 
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fioation of tho animate* 
world. 


Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the term “all existent things” 
(sabbe bhuta) shows that Gos'ala adopted Mahidasa’s division 
.,. . of the animate world. The latter, as we saw, 
vaguely conceived a two-fold classification : 
physical and psychological. In his physical 
division the heavenly beings stand highest in the scale. Below 
them come the five elemental beings (panca maliabhutani). 
All these are to be regarded as sui generis. The sentient 
beings are divided into the movable and the immovable 
(jaiigama, sthavara), the viviparous, the oviparous, the 
moisture-sprung, and plants. According to his psychological 
division, all forms of life up to plants possess life but hardly 
any sensation. Among higher forms of life, some possess 
intelligence (citta), while others do not. The highest among 
the animals is man who alone possesses intellect, prudence and 
moral sense. Among men again the most perfect is the 
philosopher who can seek immortality by means of the mortal. 

In turning to Gosala’s classifications we shall assume that 
they are essentially the same as those of Mahavlra. The two¬ 
fold classification of living things is found in many Jaina 
texts, earlier as well as later. 1 Here we shall consider only one 
text, the UttarMhayayana Sutra, in which the classifications 
are given in an elaborate manner. The noticeable point in 
the biological classifications of Gosala and Mahavlra is that 
the living things are divided according to the number of senses 
each type possesses. 

Those with one sense comprise the four elemental groups 
and the vegetable kingdom. 2 This one sense is the fundamental 
sense of touch. The four elemental groups are the Earth- 
group (Prithivikaya), the Water-group (Apa-kaya), the Pire- 
group (Teja-kaya) and the Wind-group (Vayu-kaya). Of these, 
the first two groups are distinguished from the other two as the 


SGtrakfitanga, II. 2-5 ; Bhngavatl-sutra, 1. 1 ; Uttarfltdhyayana Sutra, X ; XXXVI. 


74-77- 


2 Of. Paramatthajotikft, IT, Vol. I. p. 3; rukkham...ekindriyarh...jTvain, 
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immovable or passive from the movable or active, or to use 
Mahidasa’s phraseology, food, from the feeder. Each of these 
groups is further divided into the developed and the undevelop¬ 
ed. In the Earth-group are placed clay and dust of different 
colours, rocks, minerals, metals, and other inorganic things. 
The Water-group comprises rain, dew, fog, etc. The Fire- 
group includes flame, lightnings, sparks, etc. Gentle breezes, 
hurricanes, cyclones, monsoons, etc., form the Wind-group. 
All these differ in size, shape, colour, motion, force and so forth. 

The plant-life or vegetable kingdom, like the elemental 
life, is possessed of only one sense, the sense of touch. Gosala 
admits, however, that plants in general stand higher in the 
scale than elemental lives. All plants are organic beings, 
capable of reanimation. We should note that in the Malia- 
bharata one can meet with a criticism of this view. It is 
maintained that the plants possess the same number of senses 
as we possess. “ The trees bear flowers and fruits, drop 
their leaves, wither and die. Therefore they are sensible to 
touch .... A creeper, for instance, winds round a tree on all 
sides. Had it been blind how could it find its way ? etc., 
etc.” 1 

Next in the scale are the creatures with two senses—touch 
and taste—animalcuUe, worms, etc. Above these are placed 
those with three senses—touch, taste and smell—such as ants, 
bugs, moths, etc. Still higher are those with four senses—touch, 
taste, smell, and sight, e.g., mosquitos, gnats, scorpions, locusts, 
butterflies, etc* Highest in the scale are beings with five 
organs of sense. They are sub-divided into infernal beings, 
animals, men, and the gods. 

In all these divisions we have to suppose a graduated scale 
of existence. Living things and beings differ in their physi¬ 
cal formation, strength, and duration of life. 2 

* Mahabhttrata, Ssntiparra, M ok Sad harm a, Canto 181, IV. 6 foil. 

• Carefully compare Manu’s classifications, i Laws of Manu/ I. 37*39 j I. 49-60 $ £11, 
4 foil. 
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In dealing with Gosala’s psychological classification we 
need only to explain the significance of his term Kaya or 
Mahavlra’s term Les'ya. In commenting upon Gosala’s ex¬ 
pression six-classes (chalabliijatiyo), the Buddhist authorities 
tell us that it has reference to his division of mankind into 
six colours: the hlack, the blue, the red, the yellow, the white, 
and the supremely white. ‘ In the black class are placed all 
the workers of iniquity such as sheep-butchers, boar-hunters, 
thieves, murderers, and so forth, while in the supremely 
white class are the three Ajlvika Tlrthankaras. 

This is what the Buddhists say of Gosala’s doctrine. With¬ 
out denying that this division is, in accordance with Gosala’s 
view, applicable to human beings, we have reason to think 
that the division is in fact of a I’ar wider application. Colour 
here is a metaphorical expression corresponding to Manu’s 
term Quality (guna). 1 In a passage of the Majjhima-nikaya 
we have from the Buddha a short note on the term Colour 
(kaya or lesya) as employed by Gos'ala and Mahavlra : Just as 
a piece of cloth absorbs the colours or impurities from different 
dyes, so does the mind become tinged or tainted by its different 
tendencies and associations. 2 The term Lesya is explained in 
the Uttar&dhyayana-sutra 3 in a similar way, i.e., in the sense 
of “ Seelen-typus ’’ or “Soul-type,” as Prof. Weber explains 
it. 4 Both these explanations indicate that in the conception 
of Gosala and Mahavlra soul is in its nature absolutely pure. 
The colouring is the effect of actions on its life. Putting 
it otherwise we can say that soul has a colour of its own 
which is supremely white, and it is discoloured when 
it is affected by things which are foreign to its nature. 5 

1 Majjhima-nikflya, I, p. 36. “ Vattham safikilittham malaggahitam.pariaud- 

dharfj pariyodatara.yadi nilakaya yadi pTtakilya ...” 

* Manu, XII. 12*14; also I. Uttaradhyayami, 40-50; XII. 4. 

» XXXIV. 

4 Leumann’s Aupapfifcika Sutra, Glossary. 

8 The Stoic and Lookean notions of soul or mind as tabula rasa were very common among 
Indian thinkers, earlier and later. For example, Yfijfiavalkya predicated “self-luminous ” 
(svayam jyotis) of soul; BharadvSja predicated “white” (lubhra). Buddha assigned the 
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Particularly we can observe in Gosala’s theory how soul 
is acted upon by things external. 

Gosala’s classifications of living things are essential to the 
discussion of the theoretical aspect of his physics. So far as 
this aspect goes, he offers for his theory of perfection through 
transformation three grounds of explanation : Pate or Neces¬ 
sity, Class or Species, and Nature (niyati-saugati-bhava-pari- 
nata). 1 

T. Fate ( Niyaii ).—Like the Stoics, Gosala maintains that 
in the world as a whole all comes about by necessity ; fate 
regulates all. As Mahavlra, Buddha and others 2 interpret 
his doctrine, there is no such thing as power, energy, strength 
or vigour. All beings, all lives, all existent things, all living 
substances are without force and power of their own. They 
are bent this way and that by their fate. That which is to be, 
must be; that which is not to be, cannot be. All things are 
unalterably fixed. Fixed are the periods of existence, the 
properties of things, and the functions of the senses. The 
nature of action, fortune, wisdom and death is fixed in the 
case of a being even while he is in the womb, so to speak. 
Just as when a ball of string is cast forth it spreads out 
just as far as, and no farther than, it can unwind, so every 
being lives, acts, enjoys, learns and dies in the manner in 
which it is destined to do so. 3 

Following Mahidasa, Gos'ala conceived the world as a 
rational purposive order, a system in which everything has 
that place and function assigned to it which contribute to 
the well-being of the whole. It is to one and the same order 
that we may give the name fate, necessity, nature, destiny, 
providence, reason. It is the system in which chance has no 

predicate “ radiant ” (pabhassara) to mind (citta), or rather to the life-continunm (bha- 
nafiga-citta), Afiguttarn-nikaya, I, p. 10. 

1 Dlgha-nikftya, I. 63. 

* UvSsaga Daslo (with Abhayadeva’s commentary), VI-YII• S&mafifiaphala-sutta (with 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary); Hitopadesa, Tntrod., 17*19. 

3 Dial. B. II, 72-73. 
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place, and which admits of no other cause whatever for the 
depravity or purity of beings than all that is implied in the 
word hate or Destiny. 1 

II. Class or Species (Sahgati ).—The attainment of a 
certain peculiar condition, and of a certain peculiar character 
on the part of all things, all lives, all beings, depends in part 
on the class or type or species to which they belong. It is 
partly according to their position in this class or that that they 
possess certain special properties, that they have certain 
physical characteristics, that they inherit certain peculiar 
habits, develop certain faculties, and so on. Thus for example 
fire is hot, ice is cold, water is liquid, stone is hard, a thorn is 
sharp, a peacock is painted, the sandal tree possesses fragrance, 
the elephant’s cub, if it does not find leafless and thorny 
creepers in the green wood, becomes thin ; the crow avoids 
the ripe mango, etc. a 

III. Nature (B/utva ).—Buddhaghosa explains Gosala’s 
term nature as ‘the peculiar nature of each being.’ 3 With 
reference to Naturalism Asvaghosa speaks of Nature (pi’akriti) 4 
as being a property or tendency (pravritti), such as heat is of 
fire, and fluidity of water. We have the same explanation 
from Sankaracarya, S flank a and others. 5 Aryasura, following 
some older Buddhist authority, speaks of a Non-Causalist 
(Ahetu-vadin) as professing the view that “ the universe is 
self-caused, self-generated ” (svabhavikaih jagad idam). 8 

1 Niyati, di*i§ta, daiva, Pubbekala-hetu. cf. Cough's Y’iuse$ika-sutra, pp. 189-190: 
A certain desire or aversion arises through destiny. In illustrating this the commentator 
refers to these two facts : the need of youth for love, without previous experience, and 
natural aversion towards snakes. 

2 Buddhacarita, IX. 47, 48, .*52; Silahka’s SutrakritShga Tika, p. 30; Sarvadarsana- 
saiigraha, p. 7. The same is the view of Kanilda (vide Vaise^ika sutra, YI. 2. 13: A 
certain desire or aversion arises through particularity of race or species (jativise§at), and 
also of the Buddhist Naturalists of Nepal (vide Illustrations of tho Literature and Religion 
of the Buddhists, by Hodgson, pp. 105-110. 

* Sumahgala Vilfisini, I. 161 : “ bh&vo ti sabhtivo.” 

4 Buddhacarita, IX. 47. 

* Corny* on the Svetas vatara Upani^ad, I. 1 : svabh&vo-padSrthSnam pratiniyatS 
saktilj ; Sutra Kfitafiga-tikS, 8. 

6 JStaka-mfil®, p. 146. 
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Thiui according to Gosala’s view the world originates 
and develops from it’s inherent force or immanent energy. 
It is also probable that he sought for the explanation of the 
'diversity of appearance, characteristics, habits'and behaviour 
of things in nature'. He conceived Nature as a self-evolving 
Activity. Nature has two modes of operation: by oile mode 
things come to pass and by the other they cease'to be 
(pravritti and nivritti). More accurately, he seems to have 
‘ understood'by Nature the specific faculties or characteristics 
of 1 a living substance other than those which it possesses in 
'Common 1 with the race or species. > . 

2. Ethics. 

The details of Gosala’s ethics are unknown. But the little 
that we know enables us to say that there are many points of 
similarity between him and the Stoics. We may preface our 
discussion of Gosala’s ethics with the following remarks of 
Prof. Adamson on the Stoic Physics. “ The Stoics will not 
admit in the universe any element of chance, nor any element 

of freedom of will. It is true.that the wise man...is at 

the same time called free ; but what the Stoics meant by 
‘ free ’.in this connexion is best explained by the one illustra¬ 
tion which they employ—a dog tied under a chariot.” “ Their 
emphasis on the mechanical side tends to give great promi¬ 
nence to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all things 
operate. The difficulties for their moral system involved in 
that conception they endeavoured to evade by giving equal 
emphasis to the teleological interpretation. The world is not 
only a. mechanical system but a system of reason.” 1 

Among the views of the Sophists, Buddha regarded the 
fatalistic doctrine of Gosala as the least desirable. In his 
opinion the doctrine of fate, like the doctrines of chance, 
Providence, and so forth, does not afford a -rational ground 

1 Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 273*274. 
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upon which to base a moral philosophy. 1 Buddhaghosa in 
particular draws a distinction between the moral effect of 
Gos^la’s doctrine on one hand, and that of the doctrines of 
Parana Kassapa and Ajita on the other. Purana by pro¬ 
pounding a theory of the passivity of soul denied action. Ajita 
by his annihilationistic theory denied retribution. Whereas 
Gosala by his doctrine of fate or non-causation denied both 
action and its result. 2 

Mahavira’s criticism is in effect the same. For lie 
too thinks that if all things be unalterably fixed and thord 
be no such thing as strength or power or exertion, then where 
is the ground for moral distinctions between good and evil, 
or where is the ground for our moral responsibility or free¬ 
dom. 3 (This criticism will be modified later.) 

Gosala had to say something regarding the many paths of 
virtue (pat'pada). He spoke of eight kinds of action, five of 
which are sensuous and the rest are mental, vocal and bodily. 
He perhaps distinguished mental acts from word and deed as 
half-action (upaddha-kamma). 

The «s/Y<m/«-theory of the Brahman jurists was based on a 
notion of the gradual development of self. As a Brahman 
mathematician (Ganaka) told Buddha, the 
J n tXeir U,ovo,op - Brahmans laid down their moral injunc¬ 
tions in an ascending order (anupubba-sikkhs), 
as a mathematician counts the numbers, one, two, three, and 
so on. But it was at Gosala’s hands that the Brahmanic 
«sram«-theory came to be distinctly formulated as a biological 
principle of evolution in its application to education. 3 

Babyhood begins with the day of birth, and lasts for a 
period of seven days, it is the dull or semi-conscious stage of 

1 Afignttara-nikaya, T. 28G ; TIT. (51. 

* SumaftjralA-YilrtsinT, I. 166 . 

3 tfvffsaga Dasilo, VI-YIT. 

4 Majjhftna-mkftya, III. 1 . See Denssen’s note on Kramamnkti in his All Geech. der 
Philosophic. 

40 
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m&n-s life* Babyhood is followed by, the play-time,, and 
that again by the trial-time, when the child attempts to walk. 
The trial-time is duly succeeded by the erect-time, when the 
child is able to walk. When he becomes older he is sent 
to learn under a teacher. In course of time he renounces the 
world and masters, sooner or later, all that his teacher knows. 
Subsequently comes a time when he realises that what his 
teacher taught was not all, that in fact it was nothing (na 
kiflci aha). These are the eight developmental stages (attha 
purisa-bliumiyo) through which every man must pass in order 
to reach perfection, to become a Jina.' It is not difficult tq 
understand that Gosal.i’s doctrine of the eight developmental 
stages of man was a physical antecedent of Buddha’s doctrine 
of eight higher spiritual ranks (attha purisapuggala). In 
Gosala’s division an infant is placed in the lowest stage of 
development, while in Buddha's division the lowest rank is 
filled by a Sotdpanna, i.e., a recluse who has advanced in his 
religious efforts far enough to be sure of his final success. 
The contrast between the two doctrines is important historically 
as indicating a transition from a biological division to a 
moral or spiritual one. 


3. Postscript. 

The results of our latest investigations into Makkhali’s 
views are thus summed up in our paper on “ The Ajjvikas,” 
Pt. I, pp. 23-27, together with a short account of the sources 
of information :— 

1. Jaitm Sources—(a) Suyagadamga (I. 1. 2, 1-14; 

I. ]. t. 7-9; II. 1. 29; II. 0) with Silanka’s Tlka. 
(b) Bhagavati Sutra (Saya XV, Uddesa I) with Abhaya- 
deva’s Commentary. 

1 Dial. B. IT, p. 72 ; Appendi* to HoSrnle’s UvAsaga-Dnaao, II, p. 24. The eight stages 
are : manda bhiimi, khitjdA bhumi, vlmarfisA bhumi, ujngata bhumi, eekha bhumi, samana 
bhumi, Jina bhumi, pnngaka bhumi. Cf. Fausbail's Jafcaka, IV, pp. 496-07: manda-^asaka- 
bhfivaih, khiddfidasakabhflvarfi, vanpadasakabhflvaift, etc. - - - 
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(c) Bhagavatl Sutra (Sava XV, Ucldesa 1) with Ablniya- 

deva’s Commentary. 

(d) Leumann’s Das Aupapatika Sutra (Secs. 118 and 

120 ). 

2. Buddhist Sources — (a) Samahnaphala Sutta (Dlgha, 
I, pp. 53-5 a) with Buddhaghosa’s Commentary. 

(6) Samyutta Nikaya, III, p. GO, ascribes the first portion 
of the Samahnaphala account of Gosala’s views, 
N’atthi hetu, n’atthi paccayo, etc., to Purana 
Kassapa. 

(c) Aiiguttara Nikaya (Pt. I, p. 286) with the Man ora- 

thapurani confounds Makkhali Gosala apparently 
with Ajita Kesa-kambala. 

(d) Ahguttara Nikaya (Pt. Ill, pp. 383-84) with the 

Manoratha-Purani represents Kassapa as if he 
were a disciple of Makkhali Gosala. 

(tr) Mahasaccaka Sutta (Majjhima I, p. 231), cf. also 
1/1>. 30. 

(/) The Chinese and Tibetan versions of the Samanna- 
phala Sutta, translated in itockhilPs Life of the 
Buddha, where the doctrines of the six Heretics 
are hopelessly mixed up. 

(g) Trenckner’s Milinda Panho, p. 5. 

(//) Mahabodhi-Jiitaka (No. 528), cf. Aryasura’s Jataka- 
Mala, XXIII. 

1. Gosala was, to start with, the propouuder of a ‘ doctrine 
of the change through re-animation’ (pauttapariaharvada), 1 or, 
better, of a theory of natural transformation (parinamavada), 2 
which he came to formulate from the generalisation of the 
periodical re-animations of plant life. This is the central 
idea of his system according to the Bhagavatl account. 

'The term Is ao rendered by Prof. Lenmami. See his translation of the extracts from 
the BtmgAvaH, XV, in RockhilVs Life of the Buddha, Appendi* I], p. 251. 

* The term implied in the adjective paiinata, cf. the DTghn, I, p. 53. 
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: 2. The basic idea of this theory as explained and illustra¬ 
ted in the Bhagavati and in the Samannaphala Sutta implies 
a process of natural and spiritual evolution through ceaseless 
rounds of births and deaths, 1 i. e., samsura-suddhi , as the 
doctrine is aptly summarised in the Majjhima 2 and in the 
Mahabodhi Jataka. 3 

3. The Tarinamavada seeks to explain the diveisity of 
the organic world by these three principles— 

(a) Fate (niyati=niyai) 4 

(b) Species (sangat.i=sangai 5 * —pariyaya) 0 

(c) Nature (bhava=sabhava) 7 
Niyati-sangati-bhava-parinata.” 8 

4. The organic world is characterised by six constant and 
opposed phenomena, viz., gain and loss, pleasure and pain, life 
and death. 

“ Savvesim pfmanaim savvesirii bhuyanairii 
Savvesirii jlvaiiaim savvesim sattaiiaim 
' imaim sanaikkamaniaim vagaranaim 

vagarai—tarii labhaih, alabham, suham 
dukham jiveyam, maranarh.” 11 

5. The Tarinamavada involves a conception of the infinity 
of time with the recurrent cycles of existence, and the same 
theory conveys a great message of hope by inculcating that 
even a dew-drop is so destined as to attain in course of natural 
evolution to the highest state of perfection in humanity. 


1 Dlgha, T, p. 54: gandhffvitva saihsaritvfi dnkhass’ an tarn karissanti, cf. the Bhagavati 
text .quoted by I>of. Leumann (Kockhill’s Lifo of the Buddha, App. II, p. 253; f. h. 3):— 

anupuvvennrii khavaitta pacchil sijjhanti Lnjjhanti java aiiitnm kareri)ti 

a Mnjjhima, I, p. 3U 

• 9 * Fausbdjl’s Jfitiko, V, p. 228. 

r 4 The Prukrifc form of niyuti occurs iu the Sfiyngatfaftga, I. 1. 2. 4. 

8 -° The forms snfigai and paiiyiiya are to be found in the Suyagadmiga, I, 1. 2.3,* I. I. 4..8. 

7 According to Buddliaghosa’s comment, bhrtvo = sabhavo, Bumafigalavilasini, I, p. 161. 

8 Digha, I, p. 53. Buddhaghosa explains yarivuta as meaning diversified (ntfn&ppakfi. 

raih pattft). « 

The passage is an extract from the Bhapavatl, Sayn, XV, Dddeea. I. 
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t> The longest period or duration fixed for the evolution 
of life from the meanest thing on earth to the greatest in man 
cover’s 84 hundred thousand viahukalpas.' 

7. This necessitates a division of time into mahakoljxj.s, 
kalpas, antara/calpus and so forth, during which the universe 
of life progresses onward along the fixed path of evolution.' 

8. The theory of progression itself necessitates the classi¬ 
fication of the living substances on different methods, and 
groups them on a graduated scale in different fypes of existence 
which ax*e considered as unalterably fixed. 

9. The Parinamavada seeks to establish, even by its 
fatalistic creed, a moral government of law in the universe 
where nothing is dead, where nothing happens.by chance, and 
where all that is and all that happens and is experienced are 
unalterably fixed as it were by a pre-determined law . of 
nature. 

10. It teaches that as man is pre-destined in certain ways 
and as he stands highest in the gradations of existence, his 
freedom, to be worth the name, must be one within the 
operation of law, and that the duty of man as the highest of 
beings is to conduct himself according to law, and so to act 
and behave himself as not to trespass on the rights of others, 
to make the fullest use of one’s liberties, to be considerate 
and discreet, to be pure in life, to abstain from killing living 
beings, to be free from earthly possessions, to reduce the 
necessaries of life to a minimum, and to strive for the 
best and highest, i.e., Jinahood, which is within human 
powers. 3 

11. The fatalistic creed which is a logical outcome of 
Parimmacada confirms the popular Indian belief that action 


r 1 lihagavati text- quoted by Prof. Lcumnini. Sue KockhiU’g Life of the Buddha, 
App. II, p. 253, f, n. 3, Dighn, I, p. 54. 

8 Rockh ill's Life of the Buddha, App.'II, 253*54; Diglru, f, p. 54. 

3 Digha, I,, p. 54; Ancrnttam, 1JI, pp. 383-81; Mnjjhiirin, f, p. 238 ; '.uipnpfftikn- Siitra, 
Sec. 120. 
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has its reward and retribution and that heaven and hell are 
the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits 
of this life. 

12. In accordance with the deterministic theory of 
Gosala, man’s life has to pass through eight developmental 
stages or periods (atthapurisabhumiyo), 1 at each of which the 
physical growth proceeds side by side with the development 
of the senses and of mind with its moral and spiritual 
faculties 2 ; and from this underlying theory of interaction of 
body and mind it follows that bodily discipline (kaya-bhavana) 3 
is no less needed for purification of soul than mental (citta- 
bhavana). 

13. The division of mankind, or, better, of living beings, 
into six main types (abhijatis) involves a conception of mind 
which is colourless by nature and falls into different types— 
uihtkaya, pltakaya, etc.—by the colouring of the different 
habits and actions, and hence the supreme spiritual effort of 
man consists in restoring mind to its original purity, i.e., 
rendering it colourless or supremely white by purging it of 
all impurities that have stained it.” 4 

IT. The Sceptics. 

( Ajiiana-vacUns.) 

Mabavlra’s expression Annaniva or Ajnauika has reference 
to Sanjaya and his school 3 ; Buddha’s expression is Amara- 
vikkhepika, or ‘ Eel-wriggler,’ its alternative form being 
Vaca-vtkkhepika, Equivocator or Prevaricator. 6 The former 

1 DTgha, T, p. 54. 

*' Suifiahgala-Vilusini, I, pp. 162*163. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 238. 

♦ DTg!t», T, 53 ; Afiguttara, JIT, pp, 383*84; Sumafignla-VihlsinT. I, p. 162; Majjhima, I, 
p. 36. 

5 UttarndhyayBna Sfitrn, XVIH. 22*23, cj. Siitia*kptaiign, 1. 6, 27; I. 12, 1*2 \ If. 2, 79. 

« Dfgha-nikffya. I. 24-28 I. 58 (Dial. B. Ilf, 37-41; 75) : Sumafignln-vilrtsinT, I, p. 168 ; 
“ Safijaya-vado Ainarfl*vikkhepe vutta-navo ova.” 
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expression has been freely translated by Prof. Jacobi as 
Agnostic, 1 * a term coined by Huxley in 1869. 
J1T.SZ s I> ile of tlio fact that the t'tro terms 
AjB«nikas and A ff nos. Ajfumikas and Agnostics are the same 

both etymologically and morphologically, 
we must be cautious in using a modern English term as 
a synonym for an ancient Indian expression. In India it 
was “ Visvakarman ” who was the first to define an Agnostic 
or a Sceptic, 4 as one who is “ enwrapt in misty cloud ” 
(niharena praviita), and “with lips that stammer” (jalpya). 3 
“Visvakarman ” had evidently in mind one or all of these 
hymn-chanters or Yedic thinkers: (1) Those who doubted 
the existence of Indra*; (2) “ Pnramesthin ” who sa\V no 
possibility of knowing any cause or reality beyond the 
original matter: “ who verily knows and who can here 
declare it, whence it was born and whence comes this 
creation? The gods are later than the world’s production. 

Who know’s then whence it first came into being ?.(the 

Sun) verily know s it, or perhaps he knows not ” 5 ; (3) Hirgha* 
tamas who w r as ignorant for the sake of knowledge of the 
nature of a first cause. 6 In the language of subsequent 
thinkers we come across these two expressions: Avidya or 
ignorance and VicikitsS or perplexity. The connotation of the 
term Avidya, as employed by the Mundakas and Vajasaneyas, 
is anything but transcendental knowledge (paravidyS), the 
knowledge of Brahman (lirahma-vidya), and anything but 
that which is conducive to an ideal self-realisation. The 
Mundakas employed another term samsava or doubt, probably 
in reference to the ICeniyas who were of opinion that the 
know-all does not know at all, w bile the know-nothing knows 
everything. In Asuri’s opinion Perplexity (vicikitsa) Faith 

1 The Sanskrit word for Agnostic <>r Sceptic is not to be found in Visvakarman hymni 

* Jacobi’s Jaina-sutrap, Part 2, p, XXYI. 

3 Griffith's Kig-vedn, X. 82, 7. 

Griffith’s Hig-veda, VIII. 89, 3 ; X. 129, 6-7 j I. 164, 6. 
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(Sraddha), want of Faith (asraddha), and the rest, are all 
mind or men till states 1 ; and in the teaching of Naciketas 
Vicikitsa is a philosophic douht as to man’s existence after 
death: Some sav, he is; others, he is not. 3 

In Mahfivlra’s definition the Agnostics (apniiniya) are 
those who pretend to he intelligent, but are in fact unfamiliar 
with truth and have not got rid of perplexity or puzzlement 
(vifcigicchatintnl). They are ignorant teachers who teach 
ignorant pupils, and without proper investigation or examina¬ 
tion of knowledge speak untruth.'* Mahavira employs two 
terms Ignorance (annana) and Perplexity (vitigiccha) to 
convey almost the same sense, and Silanka speaks of various 
types of ignorance or doubt. 1 

Buddha’s expression ‘ Eel-wriggling ’ (amarii-vikkhepa) 
corresponds to King Ajata-sattu’s term ‘ manner of prevari¬ 
cation’ (vacavikkhepa). Both are connected with the name 
of the Sceptic Sanjava, and signify a sort of indifferent or 
neutral attitude of some thinkers toward certain problems of 
metaphysical speculation,—such problems as those which are 
concerned with prr-ens, pont-ens , the first cause, the final 
cause, future life, retribution, and so forth. However, both of 
these terms are rather vague in their connotation, and we need 
not feel wonder if they are replaced elsewhere by such terms 
as Perplexity (vicikitsa), Doubt (saihsaya), and the like. 1 ’ 

In the Buddhist literature we have mention of three types 
of Perplexity: the hindrance-type (nivarana), the fetter-type 
(samvojana), and the Orambhagiya fetter-type. The first type 
can he put away by an ordinary reflective mind by means 

1 Hrilmd Amnyakn TTpnmVnd, I 5, 3 

2 Kathopani§nd, J. 20 : “ yoynin pictc vicikils:! manusye: astityeke nSynm astfti 
cniko.” 

3 Sutra-kritUnga, I. 1.2. 2.: “ AnnJniyfl to kusaltlvi saihta, asmhfchnyA no vitigicchatinna. 
Akoviya abu akoviyehirii, auamivi-ittn mnsorii vayaihti ” Cf. Jacobi’s translation. 
anannrritfca= Pali anamivicca. 

4 Silabka’s commentary on ibid 

6 Ohamm/ifangaiii, 42.1; Vibhaiiga, pp. 255-258 ; Mrp. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
Psychological Ethics, pp. 115-110. 
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of faith (saddha) and discursive judgment (vicara); the second 
can be got rid of only by an unwavering faith and a deep 
insight into truth; and the third by the power of faith and 
introspection. 

Nlvarana is generally defined as that state of mind which 
acts as a hindrance to higher life and insight. 1 It is otherwise 
called ceto-khila or something that locks the door of the heart, 
manovilekha or something that scarifies the heart,—in other 
words something that steels the heart against all tender and 
higher feelings and aspirations. 

The number of Hindrances is generally calculated to be 
five, the fifth being ‘ Perplexity.’ The Abhidhamma texts 
on the other hand, give them as six, the fifth and sixth 
being ‘ Perplexity ’ (vicikiccha), and ‘ Ignorance ’ (avijja) 
respectively. 2 “ In the Sutta Pifaka,” says Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, “ the Hindrances form a category of five, ignorance 

being excluded.This discrepancy is not noticed by 

Buddhaghosa.” 3 

The category of six hindrances was only an extension of the 
category of five,—the outcome of a further analytical distinc¬ 
tion of the fifth—Perplexity—into Doubt proper and Igno¬ 
rance. Patanjali’s Yogasutra and Vacaspati’s gloss throw 
further light on the point, for obviously Buddha’s term 
* hindrance ’ (nlvarana) is the same as Patanjali’s term ‘ ob¬ 
stacle ’ (antaraya). Patanjali, in agreement with Buddha, 
defines an obstacle as that which causes distractions to the 
mind (citta-viksepa). 4 Patanjali’s category of obstacles 
includes two terms—Doubt (sarhsaya) and Erroneous view 
(bhrantidarsana), 5 corresponding to Buddha’s category of 

» Bluldhist Psychological Ethics, IX. 310: “The Hindrances aro to be understood 
ft® states which muffle, enwrap or trammel thought.” Cf. Compendium of Philosophy, 

p. 17a. 

• The Dhammasafigani, 1152; The Compendium of Philosophy, p. 172. 

# The Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 310, 

4 Yoga-sutra, I. 30, 

* Of. Vfttsyftyana bh3§ya on the Nyffya-sutra, IV. 3. 

41 
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six hindrances which includes the two terms Doubt and 
Ignorance. 

Vyasa’s Comments on the Yogasutra (I. :10) is practically 
the same as Buddhaghosa’s on Buddha’s expressions. Neither 
Vyasa nor Buddhaghosa determines the nature of the psycho¬ 
logical relation between Doubt and Ignorance, Scepticism and 
Agnosticism, in the commentary of Vacaspati on the Yoga¬ 
sutra the point has been properly threshed out. According to 
Vacaspati, Doubt and False-knowledge do not differ much from 
each other, and yet the former is separately mentioned with a 
view to specifying its precise signification. The special charac¬ 
teristic of doubt is the touching and evading of both sides of a 
question, 1 indeed in this respect doubt may be regai*ded as a 
sub-head of false-knowledge. 

Now in accordance with the general Buddhist view the 
difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter type of 
doubt, as that between the Fetter and the Oramhhagiya type, is 
one of degree rather than that of kind. In the Abhidhamma 
Books the two pairs of words are set forth in definition in 
identical terms, although it is not to be supposed that their 
underlying conceptions are identical. An ‘ average man ’ can 
put away the Hindrance by a professed faith in the Teacher, 
the Doctrine and the Order; a young inquirer by an implicit 
faith in the system which he aspires to be acquainted with; 
a reflective student by his discursive judgment (vicara). A 
‘ stream-attainer ’ can, on the other hand, put away the Fetter 
by his faith unwavering (aveccappasada) and insight philo¬ 
sophic (dassana), while an Aryan in a higher stage of spiri¬ 
tuality can put away the Fetter inherent in the lower nature 
(orambhagiya) by the power of faith (saddha-bala) and intros¬ 
pection (bhavana). Thus each type has two sides—religious 
comprising the emotional and volitional, and intellectual 
comprising the metaphysical and psycho-ethical. The religious 


Cf . Nyflya Sutras, f 1. 23; IV. 2. 4. 
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doubt can be got rid of by the faith professed, articulated or 
confirmed, and the intellectual by discursive judgment, philo¬ 
sophic insight or introspection. The religious aspect of the 
Hindrance is technically called celokhila or ‘bolt of the heart,’ 1 
a term similar in meaning to the .Taina duhasejjd or ! bed of 
suffering’ 2 * 4 ; the intellectual aspect is known as tamas or 
‘ darkness.’ 2 

Cetolehila is not far removed from, and touches indeed in 
many essential points assadd/ui, “ the absence of faith ” or 
“ irreverence ” as defined in the Yibhanga (p. 371). Similarly 
tamas can be shown not to differ much from avijjd or ahudna 
(ignorance) as defined in the Dhammasangani (1152, 1162), 
both being at bottom grounded in the lack of understanding, 
the lack of knowledge. The same remark holds true of other 
higher types of doubt, the Tetter and the Oramhhugiya fetter. 
Thus in this analysis the sceptic appears as an enemy ‘ of the 
divines and the gravest philosophers.’ But the Fetter type 
might be broadly distinguished from the Hindrance as doubt 
* consequent to science and inquiry ’ from scepticism ‘ ante¬ 
cedent to all study and philosophy.’ * It needs no mention that 
tamas as defined in the Yibhanga (p. 371) denotes a philo¬ 
sophic doubt or Scepticism proper, or that avijjd or anndna as 
defined in the Dhammasangani (1152, 1162) denotes Agnosti¬ 
cism even as we now understand it. Moreover it may be seen 
from the views of Sahjaya that the same philosopher tends to 
be an Agnostic when he freely confesses his inability to know 


1 Majjhima, I, p. 101 ; DTgha, 111, Sanglti Suttanta, sub voce cetokhila; etc. 

a SthSnfiiiga (ed. Dhanapati), p. 289. 

s Vibhafiga, p, 367. 

4 Cf. Hume’s distinction between two types of scepticism. “There is a species of 
scepticism [such as the Cartesian doubt], antecedant to ail study and philosophy.” “ There 
is another species of scepticism, consequent to science and inquiry when men are supposed 
to have discovered either the absolute fallaciousness of their mental faculties or their 
unfitness to reach any fixed determination in all those curious subjects of speculation about 
whioh they are commonly employed.” An Inquiry concerning Human understanding, 
section XII. 
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the ultimate beginning and end of things which is virtually 
the same as admitting that these are unknown and unknow¬ 
able ; and a sceptic when he doubts or hesitates to admit the 
correctness of all bold assertions about matters beyond human 
cognition. 
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Sanjaya. 

In the Buddhist annals Sahjaya is best known as a 
Sceptic. It is not clear from the existing accounts if he is 
the same personage as Sanjaya the wanderer, the previous 
teacher of Sariputta, the chief disciple of Buddha. The 
Buddhist records on the latter’s life are all 
An account of iiis based upon the account in the Mahavagga . 1 

There we are told that Sariputta was before 
joining the Buddhist school an adherent of Sanjaya. One 
may reasonably object to the identification of Sanjaya the 
sceptic who is designated in the Samaniiaphala Sutta as 
Sanjaya Belattha-putta (or Belatthi-putta) with Sanjaya 
described in the Vinaya Malnlvagga and the Dhammapada 
commentary as a Paribbajaka. The historical justification 
of such an identification is that scepticism is associated 
in the Buddhist records with the name Sanjaya. We must 
also remember that the Mahavagga is at least a century 
later than the portions of the Buddhist canon where the 
name of the Belattha-putta occurs in several connexions and 
where one can expect to find not a single reference to Sanjaya 
Paribbajaka. We have also to consider that the Belattha- 
putta, too, was a wanderer and the founder of a religious 
order and of a school of thought in Rajagaha. The story 
of Sariputta’s conversion to the Buddhist faith is of consider¬ 
able importance as it shows how ripe was the intellect of 
the disciple of a sceptic to welcome the Buddhist theory 
of causation which lay at the root of a critical method of 
inquiry. 

1 MabClvagga, I. 23-24. Cf . The Aggasrtvakavatthu in the Dhamniapada-Commentary, I. 
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The Buddhists tell us that when Sariputta, accompanied 
by Moggallana and two hundred and fifty other disciples, 
left the school of Sanjaya, the latter fainted, bled and 
died. Sariputta joined the Buddhist school in the second 
year of Buddha’s career. Neither the Jaina nor the Buddhist 
account seems wholly true. In the Samannaphala and other 
Suttas, Sanjaya of the Belattha clan is spoken of in the same 
terms as Purana and other Sophistic teachers. Buddhaghosa, 
although a later authority, furnishes some useful information. 
He informs us that a certain Wanderer named Suppiya was 
a disciple of Sanjaya Paribbajaka. 1 In the Brahmajala Sutta 
Suppiya is referred to as a teacher who was opposed to the 
Buddhist school and who disparaged the Buddha and his 
doctrine and disciples. 2 King Asoka dedicated a cave-dwelling 
to a school of Wanderers, namely the Suppiyas. 3 In the list 
of the Anguttaranikaya (III. 276) Buddha expressly mentions 
the name of the Aviruddhakas (Un-inimieals or Priends) as a 
school of thought distinct from the Munda-savakas and others. 
The two names—Priends or Good-natured ones seem to have 
been applied by Buddha and the Buddhist emperor Asoka to 
one and the same school, namely, that of Sanjaya of the 
Belaffha clan. The disciples of Sanjaya were from the 
point of view of their philosophical doctrine known as 
Agnostics, Sceptics or Eel-wrigglers, and from the point of 
view of their moral conduct as Priends or Good-natured 
ones. If so, we may conclude that the school of Sanjaya 
survived long after his death, at least, till the reign of 
King Asoka, i.e., 3rd century B. C. Sanjaya was an elder 
contemporary of the Buddha. He was the Pyrrho of 
India,—a famous wanderer and founder of school, highly 
honoured in the country. No further details of his life 
are known. 


1 - 2 Sumangala Vilasinl, I. 35; Dial. B. 11, p. 1. 
* The Cave Inscription, No. 3. 
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His Philosophy. 

In the estimation of Mahavlra and Buddha, particularly 
of the latter, the Eternalists and the Annihilationists, the 
Extensionists and the non-Extensionists,—all 

The Dogmatists and 

the Soeptics contrast- are Dogmatists (Ditfhi-vadins, Ditlhigatas), 
their cant being: ' Nothing save the doctrine 
we uphold, nothing save the dogma we preach, is true.’ 1 These 
Dogmatist philosophers were divided in opinion on such knotty 
questions of metaphysics as these : Is the world eternal or is 
it nou-eternal ? Is the world Unite or is it inUnite? Is there 
another world or is there not ? Is soul after death subject to 
decay or not, corporeal or incorporeal, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious? Is there or is there not any reward or retribution? 
Are there any ‘ chance-born ’ beings or are there not ? Does 
a perfect man continue to exist after death or not? 
Whilst thus a Uerce battle was raging in the country there 
arose a school of thinkers, who kept themselves aloof from 
all those conflicts of speculation, and cultivated an attitude of 
indifference or suspended judgments as the best way of secur¬ 
ing the imperturbability of mind. They were the Friends 
or Good-natured ones, the disciples of Sanjaya, who agreed 
with the Eternalists and the Annihilationists in regarding 
happiness as the end of life’s activities. But they differed 
from the latter as to ways and means. Whereas for the 
Dogmatist philosophers the path to happiness lay through 
the heroic grappling with problems and ascertainment of truth, 
for the Sceptics the path was just the reverse, being the 
evasion of problems and suspension of judgment. 

In all these points the disciples of Sanjaya are at one with 
the disciples of Pyrrho, notably Timon. 

Safijaya and Pyrrho. , 4 . , 

Sanjaya, like Pyrrho, raised scepticism to a 
scientific doctrine, and thus prepared the way for a critical 

1 Sthftnftftga, IV. 4; Sutra-Kritafiga, I- 1- 2. 21; Digha-nikfiya, I. 13-39; Majjhima- 
nikftya, 1.483-489 ; Kosala-Samyutta ; etc. “ Idnm ova saccaiii, moghamaflfianti evam dtythi.” 
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method of investigation in philosophy. Sanjaya differed 
from Dlrghatamas, who was ignorant for the sake of 
knowledge, (and from the Keniyas who made this definite 
Statement, that the know-all does not know at all, while the 
know-nothing knows everything), just as Pyrrho differed 
from some of the Academic Sceptics who doubted in order 
to know. As the former with the Eternalists and Annihila- 
tionists, so the latter together with the Stoics and Epicureans, 
marks a distinct period of thought and furnishes a connecting 
link in the movement of philosophy. Again the former 
was an Indian, and the latter is said to have accompanied 
Alexander in his Indian campaign, Pyrrho of Elis “studied 
philosophy under Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean Magi.” 1 

Colebrooke identifies the Gymnosophists in Greek accounts 
with the Jains, but they should be identified rather with the 
Suppiyas, the disciples of Sanjaya. Lastly, the little that is 
known of Pyrrho’s teaching is summed up by Prof. Zeller in 
the three following statements: “ We can know nothing 
about the nature of things: Hence the right attitude towards 
them is to withhold judgment: The necessary result of sus¬ 
pending judgment is imperturbability.” 2 Now let us sum up 
Sanjaya’s doctrine in the words of two critics—Buddha and 
Sllanka. 


First, Buddha says: “ There is a school of thinkers, who 
are Eel-wrigglers (Amara-vikkhepikas). When they are 
asked a question on this or that, they eqai- 
Safijaya’s doctrine. vocate and wriggle like an eel (or slip 
through like quick-silver), and their reason 
is one or another or all of the following four:— 

(1-2) We neither know the good (kusala) nor the evil 
(akusala), as it really is. In such case, if we make a positive 
declaration either'with regard to good or to evil, we may be 


1 Rolleston’s “ Teaching of Epictetus,” p XXT. 

The Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, Reichel’s translation, p. 402, 
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led away by conceit or pride, 1 or influenced by ill-will and 
resentment. 2 Under these conditions we may be proved wrong 
(musa), and that may cause us the pain of remorse and ulti¬ 
mately a hindrance to the tranquillity we aim at. Or, in the 
second place, we may fall into a grasping condition of heart 
(upadana), which will culminate in a similar disturbance of 
peace. 

(3-4) We neither know the good nor the evil as it really 
is. There are persons who are clever, subtle, expert, contro¬ 
versialists, hair-splitters (vala-vedhi-rupa), who go about, as it 
were, shattering the dogmas (ditthigatas) of others. But we, 
on the other hand, are dull and stupid. Hence if we make a 
definite statement with regard to good or evil, they may join 
issue with us, ask us for reasons, and point out our errors. 
This may cause us, as before, the pain of remorse and disturb 
our imperturbability. 

Thus fearing and abhorring the being wrong in an ex¬ 
pressed opinion, the falling into a grasping condition of heart, 
or the joinder of issue, we declare nothing to be either 
good or bad; but on a question being put to us on this or that, 
we"an§wer thus : Is A BP No. Is A not-B? No. Is A 
both B and not-B? No. Is A neither B nor not-B? No. 

(1) “ I don’t take it thus—evam pi me no. 

(2) But I don’t take it the other way—tatha ti pi me no. 

(3) But 1 advance no different opinion—annatha ti pi 
me rto. 

(4) And I don’t deny your positiou—iti ti pi me no. 

(6) And I don’t say it is neither the one nor the other— 
no ti ti pi me no.” 3 

1 Cliando v* rago va. Rhys Davids translates this “feolings or desires.’* We have 
followed here Buddhaghosa. 

4 Doso vft patigho vS. According to Buddhaghosa’s comments, the two terms mean 
Wounded vanity or revengeful feeling. 

* Buddhaghosa says that by (2) the Eel-wrigglers rejected the doctrine of Etcrna- 
lisra (iassata-vfida) ; by (3) that of modified Eternaiism (Ekacca-sassata-vflda ); by (4) 
that of Annihilation (Ucchedam); and by (5) the view of the Dialecticians (Takkivuda 
Soraafegala-Yilftsiul, I, p. 116, Dial. B, II. 37-41. 

42 
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Secondly, Silanka says : Literally, the ‘Agnostics’ are 
those in whom there is * ignorance,’ or * who walk about in 
ignorance.’ They think : “ Even if we avowedly maintain a 
view—‘That this is good ’ (kusala), we arecon- 

Dilahka’s account. . .. . . ,1 

scious that we are not acquainted with truth, 
the matter is not familiar to our knowledge. Indeed we have 
not as yet got beyond * perplexity *—perplexity which is 
blindness and delusion of the mind (citt&s'uddhi, cittabhranti) 

“ Some conceive the existence of an all-seeing soul, while 
others controvert it. Some speak of an all-pervading self 
(sarvagatAtma); others contend that the body being such an 
entity, it cannot be all-pervading. Some estimate that soul is 
equal to a digit in size, while others say that it is equal to a 
grain of rice. Some posit a soul that has a material form 
(murtam), while others maintain that it is formless (amurtam). 
Some point out that the heart is the seat of soul, while 
others oppose them by saying that the forehead would be the 
right place.” 

How can there be an agreement of views among these 
philosophers?.Many moral injuries (bahudosah) may re¬ 

sult from the issues of such antagonistic blunders. (Hence 
let us keep far from the madding crovvd and ignoble strife). 
For us ignorance is far better than these follies.” 1 

The underlying motive of the above accounts is to make 
Saftjaya appear as an intellectual coward. These are correct 
only in so far as wo are told that his studious evasion of 
certain great questions of human mind and 
BuddhuTami 0 Jaina equivocal statements of his own position were 
portion 8 of ms^l'Toe a P fc to P rocluce an intellectual torpor. But 
dian h ph!iosoph y d a'"d his views were probably not so confounding 
™iiy hiIosophy 8ene as ^ey a PP ear in the Buddhist or the Jaina 
representation thereof. If the matters were 
so simple as his opponents would have us believe, they might 

1 Sutra-Kritafrga-fcika, pp. 451-452. ' .. i 
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have been completely ignored. The very fact that his oppo¬ 
nents were compelled to put his views to the hardest test 
argues that these could not be so easily shelved. Sanjaya had 
a large following in Northern India, a fact which goes at once 
to prove that there was some truth in his teaching that could 
appeal to so many thoughtful men. It is clear that he had 
studiously suspended his judgments only with regard to those 
great questions of which a decisive answer will ever remain a 
matter of speculation. Indeed the effect of his teaching on 
the course of Indian philosophy seems to have been twofold : 
first, that he by suspending his judgments on certain great 
questions of human mind came to indicate that their final 
answer lay beyond the domain of speculation ; and secondly, 
that he called away the attention of the philosophers from 
fruitless inquiries and directed it towards the Snmmum bonnm 
which is the attainment and preservation of mental equanimity. 

Thus he came to bo a true precursor of Mahavlra who 
propounded a doctrine of antinomies (syadvada) and of the 
Buddha who advocated a critical method of investigation 
(vibhajyavada). Both Mahavlra and Buddha were unanimous 
in declaring that there are certain mooted questions of cos¬ 
mology, ontology, theology and eschatology on which a man is 
unable, constituted as he is, to pronounce a bold, authoritative 
or dogmatic opinion. And the questions which they put aside 
as inscrutable dilemmas are precisely those with regard to 
which Sanjaya had deliberately suspended his judgments. 
The main point in which his successors differed from him is 
that like him they did not consider those questions as fruitless 
inquiries. The inculcation of a Buddhist theory of causal 
genesis (paticcasamuppada) afforded a new scientific way of 
approaching those questions. This fact is nowhere so clearly 
indicated as in the story of the conversion of Sariputta, for¬ 
merly a disciple of the veritable sceptic, to a system of philo¬ 
sophy which judges things critically in the light of a partly 
a priori principle, namely, the principle of causation. If it be 
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admitted that Pyrrho of Elis had imbibed his.sceptical bias , 
from an Indian school of sceptics, one can at once see that the 
sceptical propaganda such as those of Sanjaya were the ante¬ 
cedents of critical philosophies alike in India and in Europe. 

3. The Moralists. 

( Vinaya-vadins) 

According to Mahavlra’s definition, the Vinaya-vadins are 
those who consider truth to be untruth and call a bad man 
good. They are those various upholders 
vinaya-TSdn"' 1 ' 0 ' 1 ° f ^he doctrine of discipline who, without 
comprehending the truth (anovasarhkha), 
expound their tenets briefly as follows : “The objects of desire 
(attha) are realised by us by means of ninaya alone.”' The 
doctrine of discipline, no less than the doctrines of non-action 
and ignorance, is opposed to the Jaina doctrine of free-will 
activity (kiriya-vada). 2 In commenting upon Mahavlra’s 
definition Sllanka says: The Moralists (Vainayikas) act 
according to the principles of morality or moral discipline. 
They seek to gain a better future existence by set moral 
precepts alone. 3 

Corresponding to Mahavlra’s Vinaya-vada we have from 
the Buddha the expression Sllabbata-para,masa, which is 
generally translated the affectation of moral vows, but 
really signifies the doctrine of moral discipline. In the 
„ Dhamma-sangani 4 the above term is defined 
as that doctrine of teachers other than the 
Buddhists according to which the purity of character 

1 Sutra-ki’itauga, I. 12, 3-4. 

9 Ibid t II. 2. 79; Uttar&dhyayana Sutra, XVllI, 23. Note that Jacobi translates 
Vinaya-vada as “idolatry.” 

9 8utra-knt&nga-$ika, p. 447: “ VainayikSnSm vinayffd eva kevalfft paralokam apic* 
chatard.” Sllftftka quotes from some older authority : “ Vinaitta Vinayavadi.” 

4 Dhamma-sarigani, 1005, 1119, 1138, etc: 

“ Ito babiddft Ramana-brahmananam silena suddhivatena suddhi-sllabbatepa suddhfti^ 
evarupa difcthi—nyarfi vuccati silabbata-paramSsq.” 
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is attainable only by morality, the observance of moral 
precepts, the fulfilment of the vows of chastity. Buddha- 
ghosa says that by‘purity 5 we are to understand purity 
both moral and mental, ordinary and philosophic, 1 and that 
the term ‘ moral vow ’ includes the bovine vow, the canine 
vow, and such other vows, resorted to by some of the ascetics 
and penitent Brahmans. 2 In the Yinaya texts Buddha is 
asked by a Brahman if he was a Vinayavadi or mere Moralist. 
Apparently according to the Brahman, a Moralist was one 
who cared only for a blind adherence to an accepted 
code of moral discipline. Although Buddha’s answer was 
in the affirmative, his meaning was different from that of his 
interlocutor. He was ready to be called a Moralist only in 
the sense that he taught the subjugation of all immoral ten¬ 
dencies, that is to say, of all that is rooted in greed, hatred and 
delusion. Buddhaghosa wrongly takes the term r'nwyctradi 
to mean the destroyer of all moral laws of society. 

The doctrine of outward morality or Formalism, along 
with Atmanistic philosophy (also called Sakkaya-ditthi) and 
Perplexity, yields under the critical analysis employed by the 
Buddha three pairs of opposite errors. The Atmanistic 
philosophy, for instance, involves such a pair of opposed 
blunders as Eternalism and Annihilation ism, the speculations 
about the finiteness and infinity of the world and the like. 
The pair of blunders involved in Perplexity comprises 
* Agnosticism ’ and * Scepticism.’ Now the two extremes (dve 
anta) to be avoided or reconciled in regard to the Buddhist 
system of morals are briefly described by Buddha as the 
frivolity of worldly life ’ (kamasukhallik&nuyoga) on the one 
hand, and ‘ the barbarity of asceticism ’ (attakilamathhnuyoga) 
on the other. 5 

> « AtthaaflHnt, pp. 348, 35fi, 377, etc. : “ suddbtti kilesa-siiddhi paramatthasuddhi 

blmtlti v8 nibbSnam eva.” See for Govata, Kukknra-vata, etc., Majjliima-nikSya, 

I. 397. 

» phamma-cakka-pavattana Sntta: cf. Wajjliinin-iiikffya, I. 106 foil. 
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All these dogmatic errors can be overcome by a true insight 
into truth. 1 The doctrine of outward morality was regarded by 
Buddha both as an erroneous dogma and a 
The fundamental false path. The real meaning of the term 

rules of conduct * u 

common to both the Sllabbata or Vinaya-vada, as contrasted with 

Jains and Buddhists: 

contrast with the the doctrines of Mahavlra and Buddha, can be 
schools. gleaned from the fragment on Morality (Slla- 

kkhandha) incorporated in the first thirteen 
siittas of the Dlgha-nik&ya. 2 Throughout this fragment 
Buddha’s object is to make it quite clear that he was not a 
Moralist in the accepted sense of the term. Buddha says 
that, the uninstructcd might praise him only with regard 
to things trivial, matters of little value, and mere morality 
(sila-mattam). They might say, for example : “ Abandoning 
slaughter and destruction of life, he is compassionate and 
kind to all living creatures: Abandoning theft, he takes 
only what is given and lives in honesty and purity of heart, 

and so forth.” “ It is not with regard to these things, but 

mainly with regard to matters more profound, subtle, 
comprehensible only by the wise, that he could be 

rightly praised (or blamed).” This fragment containing a 
statement of the moral precepts of the Buddhists occurs in 
a scattered form in the four corners of the Jaina and 

Buddhist literatures, and enables us to determine the moral 
teachings of other schools as contrasted with the ethical views 
of both Mahavlra and Buddha. The fragment is divided into 
three sections: the short, the medium-length and long para¬ 
graphs on conduct. The rules of conduct contained in the first 
section were those observed by the Buddhists, Jains and other 
recluses. Each of these rules implies an antithesis which relates 
to the moral conduct of others. The following two Sections 
are only an elaboration of the first. The details have reference 
to manifold practices and activities of the time. These may 

1 Dharama-safigani, 100P. 

2 Pial, B., pp, 3-20. 
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Tie broadly arranged under the following heads : (1) Religious, 
comprising rites and ceremonies—performance of various sacrifi¬ 
ces ; polytheistic worship (deva-dhamma), such as the worship 
of the sun, moon and earth, the invocation of Siri, the goddess 
of luck; making vows to the gods and paying them when the 
wishes are fulfilled ; pilgrimage to holy places; bathing in the 
rivers in order to purify one’s soul; oracular answers from the 
gods; etc. (2) Scientific, comprising the mathematical, the 
astrological, and the medical: foretelling the eclipses and 
aberrations of the heavenly bodies, the occurrences of earth¬ 
quakes, the rainfall, the food-supply, the general conditions of 
existence and health, fixing lucky days for marriage, hostilities 
and other purposes; counting numbers, summing up large totals ; 
practising as an oculist or as a surgeon, or as a doctor for 
children, etc. (3) Artistic, comprising ai’chitecture (vatthu- 
vijja), painting, music, poetry, etc. (4) Popular practices— 
games, sports, amusements, festivities, and so forth. (5) 
Social, moral and political. 

Por our present purpose the fragment with its counterpart 
in the Jaina Aupapatika Sutra 1 has value only in so far 
as it illustrates the moral teachings and practices prevalent 
in the country before and during the time of Maliavira 
and' Buddha. These teachings may be taken to represent 
three systems of moral discipline: first , the system as ex¬ 
pounded in the Dharma-sutras and Grihya-sutras; secondly , 
that elaborated in the existing Niti-literature; and thirdly , 
that embodied in the Kama-sutras. The first system is 
concerned with the discussion of general principles of social 
morality, justice, and the duties of individuals in various 
capacities. The subject matter of this system is Dharma or 
juristic morals providing a standard mainly for the Brahman. 
The second system is concerned with questions of polity 
and government, and the object which it seeks to secure 
is Artha—material advantage or prosperity. It provides a 


1 Secs. 62-130. 
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standard mainly for the King. The third system aims at 
teaching us how to regulate our individual and natural desires 
for pleasure (Kama); it provides a standard mainly for the 
lover. 

Thus all these systems are distinguished from a system 
of speculation (anviksaki) of which the subject of investi¬ 
gation is Moksa or final release. Anviksaki provides a 
standard mainly for the dispassionate recluse. Accordingly, 
we propose to make a brief survey of the moral standards 
of the time under Kama (Erotic morals or Hedonism), Artha 
(Political morals or Utility), and Dharma (Juiistic morals or 
Equity). These three systems were, according to tradition, 1 
later developments out of a common mass of Yedic lore 
and their inter-dependence in secular Brahmanism is amply 
borne out by the fact that the general principles of morality 
which they inculcate are embedded in the treatises of veritably 
the same Brahmanical writers or schools. These systems can 
claim a place in the history of Indian philosophy on the 
ground that their teachings rest upon two accepted ideas of 
Brahmanical philosophy : (1) that all human arts inclusive 
of all human institutions such as those of marriage and the 
rest must be an imitation of or a conformation to divine arts 
as manifested through the purposive order of nature 8 : and 
(2) that all human systems must be conceived on a graduated 
scale in accordance with the fundamental truth of the gradual 
development of self-consciousness. 3 


• 1 Cf. Kflmasutra by VtUfivayann, Chap. I, and MahSbharata, fisntiparva, Canto 9, V, 28- 
See Mr. H. C. Chaklatlar’s paper cn Vatsyayaiia (Calcutta University Journal of the Dept, 
of Letters, Vol. IV). 

2 See Ethics of Mahidtlsa Aitaroya. 

0 See the Taittiriya philosophy under Varuna. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Teachers of Erotic Morals. 

Since Mahidasa it has been recognised by many thinkers 
that happiness is the one end of all things. What we call bliss 
(ananda) or contemplative joy is nothing but a culmination 
of the happiness resulting from satisfac- 

A gross hedoniotic t # 

end implied in Erotic tion of various desires (kauia). Hence as 

Morals. 

of existence, so of happiness there are infinite 
gradations. The lowest form of desire or feeling is appetitive. 
The next higher form is sensual in its varying degrees. 
It seems that M alia v Ira’s expression Sensualism (saya-vada ) 1 
has direct reference to the sensualistic principles such as those 
expounded in Vatsayana’s Kama-sutra. (Abhaya-deva identi¬ 
fies saya-vada with the Buddhist system.) Buddha has a 
similar expression, Panca-kama-guna-dittha-dhamma-nibbapa- 
vada . 2 It is defined as an opinion of some teachers according to 
which the soul attains Nirvana, i.e . 9 the fulfilment of all desires, 
through full indulgence of the five pleasures of sense. The 
term ‘ sensual desires’ (kamacchanda ) 3 which is explained in 
numerous Buddhist texts, and considered as a hindrance to 
higher life (nivarana),, has bearing upon the system of 
Kama-sutra. 

The Buddhist Kama-sutta 4 presupposes treatises on Erotic 
or Eugenic Morals, bitterly systematised in the Kama-sutra 
ascribed to Vatsyayana. The date of this work in its present 
form is unknown . 5 In its general structure it seems to resemble 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra . 6 It is particularly remarkable that 

1 SthttnSfjga, IV. 4. 2 Dial. B., II. 49-50. 

» MahSniddesa, p. 2. * SuttanipSta ; Mahaniddeea, 1-22. 

*-• Mr. Chakladar has placed the date of the Kamasutra in the 3rd century A.D., and 
sought to prove that there ib a wonderful agreement between the Kfimasutra and the 
Kalpaeutra of Apastamba. 

43 
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the two works have each a chapter called ‘ Aupanisadikam ’ 
dealing with medicine and charms. The following fragment 
of Buddha seems to have reference to such Atharvana doctrine: 

“ Some recluses and Brahinanas make use of charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on dumb¬ 
ness .cause virility, deprive a man of potency. m 

In the concluding verses of the existing Kamasutra we 
are told that Vatsyayana wrote a systematic 
vstsyayana and his treatise on the subject of Erotic Morals 

predecessors. 

after the due consultation of older treatises 
of Babhravya and others. And in the introductory chapter 
we have mention of Svetakctu, the son of Uddalaka, 
Babhravya of Pancala," Dattaka, Ciirayana, Suvarnanablia, 
Ghotaka-mukha, and others as teachers who left only 
fragmentary Avorks. < f these Svetakctu is referred to as the 
earliest of them. In the body of the text their opinions are 
quoted and discussed. Ghotaka-mukha is mentioned in the 
ancient Buddhist records as a Brahman teacher who had 
some conversation with the venerable Udena while the latter 
was staying at Benares. He plainly told Udena that he 
could not believe that there could be a virtuous hermit 
( n'atthi dfiammiko paribbajo). 

In the Majjhima-nikaya we have mention of four Vacchas 
or Vatsyas, all of whom were Wanderers and one was named 
Tevijja-Vacchagotta. Tevijja-Vacchagotta had a philosophi¬ 
cal discussion with Buddha as to whether it is possible for a 
worldly man with worldly ties to make an end of suffering after 
death, i.e., to attain immortality. Buddha answered in the 
negative, but he added that he Ipiew of one within his experi¬ 
ence who, even being a worldly man, succeeded in obtaining 
eternal life. Buddha did not give the name of the person, 

1 Dial. B., 11. 23-25, 

' aAa . e\»VWW« mwaAs &Wt Vfibliravya (C, 11.3.1). L,, IV, pp. hi a 

° tai ° ear ' y Science with PuBetto *v,,n» 
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but merely mentioned him as an upholder of the doctrine of 
action, a believer in free-will activity (kamma-vadi kiriya-vSdi). 1 
But there is also mention of a Wanderer, Pilotika Vacchayana. 
It would show that there was at the time a distinct school of 
Wanderers, known as the Vacchavanas/ His question clearly 
shows that he was interested in mundane matters. 

According to Hemacandra, Vatsyayana was one of the 
names of Canakya, the traditional author of the Kautiliya 
Artha-sastra. This is at variance with the account of the 
Pahcatantra, which tells us that the Dharma- 

Inter-connexion of 

Kama-antra nwi sastras belong to Manu and others, the 

Artha-sastra. 

Artha-sastras to Canakya and others, and 
the Kama-sastras to Vatsyayana and others. 3 Nevertheless 
Vatsyayana’s Karna-sutra shows, in its general structure 
and style, a resemblance to the Kautiliya Artha-sastra. 
It is expressly mentioned in the two works that the 
systems which they embody arc, as contrasted with a philo¬ 
sophical system, altogether a practical way of life (lokayatra). 
The point in which they differ is that the former lays the 
whole stress on Kama or Pleasure, and the latter on Artha, 
Material advantage. 4 But we must remember that Kautilya 
assigns due place to pleasure in his system, when he says: 
One ought to enjoy pleasure or happiness, in so far as 
it does not conflict with the principles of law and polity; 
none should he deprived of happiness. Pleasure, advantage 
and righteousness form a category of three (trivarga). They 
are of equal (practical) value, and inter-dependent. When 
one of them is not cultivated the other two are impaired 
thereby/' 

*.* Majjhima-nikayn, II. 158. Mnjjhinift-iiikaya, II. 183; I. 175. 

8 “ Tato Dharma-sffstrtlni ManvJdini, Artba-sastrani Cflnukyttdlni, KSma-sristrtlni Vfit- 
fiySyanffdTni.” Quoted by Shama Shastry, Indroduction to Kautiliya Arthasastra, p. VIII. 
The personal name of YStsy ay ana probably was Mallanilga. 

4 AithaSffatra, I. 7; XV. I: “Artha ova pradhana”; “ Arfcha-mularii hi dharma-k4raa 
iti.” 

® Ibid, I. 7 $ XV. 1 ; “ DharmSrthavirodhena kamara seveta, na nissnkha sy«t.” 
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And we must note in justice to Vatsyilyana that in his 
introductory statement and concluding words he points out 
that the ultimate aim of his work is to teach the subjuga¬ 
tion of the senses or self-conquest (indriya-jaya). With regard 
to this point his position is similar to all the Nlti-karas, the 
writers on Polity. Particularly in his introductory chapter, 
he teaches us not to indulge in sensuality. He admits that of 
the three—good principle, advantage and sensuality, the 
first two are far superior to the last-mentioned object. He 
warns us of the dangers we have to meet on the way of 
pleasure: the loss of friendship with the good, association 
with obnoxious people, waste of fortune, impurity, fear, 
nervous weakness, distrust, and fall in public estimation. 
We may hear of many persons who brought ruin upon 
themselves and their families by their subjection to sensual 
desires. Yet sense-indulgences, like daily food, are required 
for the preservation of the body. Good principle and 
advantage are at the root of desired result which is 
happiness. 1 Another point in which Vatsyayana agrees with 
the Niti-karas is that he is not a believer in a Deity or in over 
ruling Fate, but only in manly strength (purusa-kara). 

The ethical value of Vatsyayana’s doctrine, judged as 
a summary of Hedonistic morals, is slight. However, 

it contains matters which may interest the students of 

modern science of Eugenics, the division of men and women 
into four sexual types, for example. Following his prede¬ 
cessors, Yatsyayana divides man’s life into three periods: 
boyhood, youth and old-age. According to his view, boyhood 
should be spent in learning, youth in 

vatsyayan’s doctrine . , „ , . . , i , , 

Bumming up Hedonis. enjoyment of pleasures and riches, and old- 
t.c muia.s. a g e j n g 00 d principle and detachment from 

all material concerns. He defines pleasure (kama) as the 

activity of the special senses—hearing, touch, sight, taste and 


1 Kama-Butra, II* 
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smell—which is brought into exercise by their natural affinity 
for the specific objects, and the pleasurable feeling which 
results therefrom. 1 The senses are inseparable from tho self 
and are all based upon the mind. From this is apparent the 
appropriateness of the name—the doctrine of pleasures of the 
five senses—given by the Buddha to such a view as this. The 
name is a descriptive one— panca-lmnaguna-dittha-dhmnma- 
nibbam-vada, and the implied sense is that we can realise 
Nirvana, the snnimnm bonum, the fulfilment of all desires, 
in this present consciousness, by indulgence of the senses. 
No doubt Y'atsyayana speaks of self-conquest or subjugation 
of the senses, but his real view is that wc should proceed 
through indulgence to achieve this end of desires. Thus we see 
that his teaching was in a sense a mockery of selfconquest. 
Jf the Kamasutra be studied in relation to the voluptious life 
of Indian princes and rich bankers and to the general immo¬ 
rality of human society, one cannot but agree with Dr. F. W. 
Thomas that it does not represent after all any vicious system. 
Its primary object, as set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, is to teach a way of life which 
is essential to the preservation and betterment of the race, 
and as such the system forms an integral part of Brahmanic 
ethics. The system as a whole emanated undoubtedly out of 
the Brahmanic theory of art (see Aitareya ethics, p. 83 f.) 
None should fight shy of claiming ancient Indian treatises of 
erotic science as a rich heritage. 


1 Kama-sutra, II: “flrotra.tvak-cak^ur-jihvS.ghrSpanffin Stroasairiyuktena raanasftdhi*. 
thitfiniSm sve§u sve?u vi^aye^vanukulyata^ pravpttfc k#ma." 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

Teache ns on Political Morals. 


Definition of Artha 


By the term Artha,—Wealth or Materiil Advantage, 
Vatsyayana understands the acquisition and increase of 
good in general, land, gold, cattle, furniture, 
etc. The science which treats of the 
subject of wealth is called Varta. Commerce and agricul¬ 
ture fall within the province of Varta, the science of 
Wealth or Economics. Briliaspati is traditionally known 
as the first author of the science of wealth (artha- 
sastra). 1 


The above definition of wealth is implied also in Buddha’s 
Kama-sutta: “If the desire cherished by a man be fulfilled, 
the mortal becomes glad-hearted indeed, obtaining what he 
desired. On the other hand, his desires being unfulfilled, he 
feels himself distressed, like one pierced with an arrow. The 
thoughtful man who renounces all ambitious desires, as one 
runs away from a snake, overcomes the torments of desire. 
The man who hankers after land, houses, gold, cattle, horses, 
slaves, women, friends and various other possessions, allows 
these minor things to overpower him and enemies—internal 
and external—to trample him down.” 2 


According to Kautilya the Sciences (vidyas) are four: 
Philosophy, the three Vedas, Economics, and the Science of 


1 KSma sutra, I, 7; II, 8-9. 

* Commentary on K&nw-snttn in fcfie M&hftniddesa, 1-22, 
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Administration. 1 Philosophy, he says, is the light or guide 
to all other branches of knowledge, to all particular sciences, 
it opens the way for all our activities, 
among theBdSS? 11 and U is fche foundation of all principles, 
the giver of eternal life. 2 * * * * * * 9 The three Vedas, 
together with all supplementary works and sciences, lay down 
the general rules relating to men of four castes and of four 
‘ estates ’ or orders of training. So by the three Vedas 
Kautilya really means the Dharma-sastras. The subjects of 
enquiry of Varta, the science of wealth, are agriculture, cattle¬ 
rearing, trade and commerce. The science of Administra¬ 
tion (Dandanlti) enables a man to gain what is not gained, 
to protect what is gained, to increase what is protected, and 
to benefit public institutions therewith. 

Although from one point of view Kautilya accords the 
highest place to Metaphysics and from the other point of view 
he gives the same place to Danda—the science of Administra¬ 
tion. In fact, he considers Danda to be at the root of other 
three sciences. Vinaya or Discipline is at the root of Danda. 
His definition of Vinaya is that which provides a safe-guard 
for all living beings. Discipline may be either cultivated or 
natural. Por instance, Nature governs substances—living 
individuals—not non-substances (kriyahi dravyam vinayati 


1 Kautilya tells us that the Manuvas regarded philosophy as a particular phase of the 

throe Vedas. Those of the Bvihaspati school recognised only two Sciences, Economics and 
the science of Government. They considered the three Vedas to be a mere system of 

moral conduct, that is to say, a mere way of life. Ausanasas, on the other hand, recog¬ 

nised only one science, namely the science of Government, The three philosophical 

systems recognised by Kautilya are SSihkhyam, Yoga and Lokayata. The three Vedas 

investigate the good and bad principles; Economics prosperity and adversity; and the 
science of Government the good aud the bad policy. From his further discussion it appears 
that he accords the highest place to Philosophy, Brihnspati-stitra, 1.3: “Dandanltfr eva 

vidyS.'’ The Bfirhaspatyas recognised only the science of Government as the science. 
-However, the statement is modified elsewhere, in the later portions of the sutra, III, 9 

following* 

9 “Pradfpalj sarva-vidydnam upaya-sarva-karmanam. Asraya^ sarvadharnnlnSm s&sva* 
dfcnvfknaki mata.” Arha-sastra, 1,1, 
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n&dravyam). Discipline which is cultivated includes reverence 
for the teacher, attention, reception, retention, understanding, 
and so forth. 1 


The same broad division of the science of utility (Artha- 
siistra), also known as the science of polity (Niti-sastra, Jtaja- 
sastra), into Economics (Varta) and Politics (Danda-nlti) 
is adopted by all the leading political writers. 2 
Niti-sastra.—Sensual- It is clear froqi Kautilya s clivision and 
moraUty d comparoT ! ‘“ definition that the principles of utility, no 
less than the principles of self-perfection, 
rest ultimately upon Yinaya,—order, discipline, restrain!, social 
organisation or moral culture in the widest possible sense 
But we must not lose sight of the difference between a Kama- 
sastra and a Niti-sastra, or between Sensualism and Utility. 
With regard to the first difference, we are told in the Sukra- 
niti that whereas an Arthasastra enumerates the public and 
private functions of kings in accordance with the dictates of 
$ruti and Smriti, a Kama sastra describes the characteristic 
marks—physical and mental—of living beings, both male and 
female. 3 In addition to this scientific difference we have to 


consider the difference in the moral means by which the 
sensualist and political teachers seek to realise their objects, 
pleasure and material advantage. As we have seen, with the 
former the royal road to happiness is the full indulgence of the 
five senses. According to the latter, sense-indulgence cannot 
be conducive to material advantage. Hence all political 
teachers insist on self-conquest (indriya-jaya) as the essential 
duty of the king and his servants. But they concede this 
much to the sensualist view that a man should enjoy the 
pleasures of life in so far as they do not conflict with the 
principles of good conduct, justice and economy, and that none 


1 Artha-sSsfcra, I. 1*2. 

8 Bphaspati*sutra, 1-3; 11*1-4; Sukra-niti, 1.303*310. 
• Sukra.nlti, IV.3.110-U4. cf. Dial. B. 11.19. 
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should be deprived of happiness. Thus we see that Sensualism 
and Utility agree in considering happiness to be the highest good. 

These early developments of political theory have a real and 
close connexion with the progress of philosophy and ethics. 

Divergent as the traditions are, they seem to 

Development of ^ . . . , 

political speculations agree on this point, namely that they all 
Artha§astra. Kau?llyn * mention Canakya, Kautilya, or Yisnugupta 
as the greatest landmark in the development 
of Indian political science and literature. A fairly large 
number of works 1 are associated with the name of Canakya, 
the prime minister of king Candragupta Maurya of Magadha. 
The best known of these works is the Artha-sastra, discovered 
a few years ago in South India by Pandit Shama Sbastri of 
Mysore. Prof. Jolly considers the Kautiliya Artha-sastra to 
be “ one of the most important discoveries ever made in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature,” as it 1ms thrown a flood 
of light “ on the political condition of India in the very times 
when Megasthenes visited it.” 

While scholars are unanimous in their verdict on the great 
historical value of the work, they are divided in opinion on the 
question as to its real author. There are three schools of 
opinion. Prof. Ilillebrandt, 2 who is supported 
opinion 60 a 8 Sth to 18 thl by Prof. Jolly, maintains that it was the 
Kautiiiya P Artha?satra! work of Kautilya Canakya’s school, rather 
than of himself. Pandit Shama Shastri and 
Prof. Jacobi 3 maintain an individual authorship of the work. 

1 Njti-fiatakaf Niti-sfira; Laghu-c5nakyiwSjanIti-s$stra; Vriddha-c&nakva-rSjanTti- 
Sftstra j Capakya-61oka; CSi?akya-sutraj IlitopadeSu. 

9 Ubfer das Kaufcilya-SSstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908. 

As to the progress made, by scholars in the study of tho Indian science of polity previous 
to the discovery of the Kautiliya Artha-sastra, Dr. Thomas points out that “ The propaga* 
tion of the policy in fable (the Fables of Pilpay) was first adumbrated by Sir William 
Jones—. In its technical form the Indian science first became known by the publication 
of the K&mandaki-Nitis$ra—. The next stage is represented by two valuable publication® 
of Prof. Formiohi—.” Brihaspati-sutra, p. 131. 

• Uber die Uchtheit des Kautiliya in Berlin Academy Sitzungberichta, 1911 and 1912. 

44 
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Prof. Keith, on the other hand, holds “that the Artha-sastra is 
.based on his (Kautilya’s) teaching, though not by his own 
hand.” 1 

Prof. Rhys Davids agrees with Prof. Keith in saying that 
“ the maxims [of state-craft in the Artha-sastra] constantly 
refer to Chanakya under the suggestive name ol Kautilya 
(“ cunning,” “ deceptive ”), as if one were to speak of 
Machiavelli as “ the trickster.” They refer also to China, and 
they refer to royal mints in constant work. Neither of these 
was possible till long after Chanakya’s time (4th century B.C.). 
They breathe, too, the spirit of a later time, the time in litera¬ 
ture of the writing of manuals, and, in politics, not of a great 
empire like Chandragupta’s, but of contending states.” 2 

It would be idle on our part to speculate here whether the 
Artha-sastra in question was composed by Kautilya himself, 
or by his school, or by someone else. The work in its present 
form embodies the views of Kautilya along with those of 
others, and thus enables us to discriminate the opinions which 
are strictly Kautilya’s own from those which are not his, i.e., 
which are older. And so long as we can do that it is 
immaterial to enquire when the work was written or by whom. 

As Pandit Shaina Sliastri and Prof. Jacobi point out, in the 
body of the work the opinions of Kautilya’s predecessors are 
frequently quoted and discussed. They include both schools 
and individuals. The schools are the Manavas, 
iesiorfc* 1,ya * pred ° Barhaspatyas, Ausanasas, Ambhiyas (of 
Taxila ?), and the T aras'aras ; and the indivi¬ 
duals are Bharadvaja, Kaninka Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, Pisuna, 
Pisunaputra, Katyayana, Kaunapa-danta, Vata-vyadhi, Bahu- 
danti-putra, Kinjalka, Dlrgha Carftyana, and Ghotaka-mukha. 
Some of these • names occur in the Maliabhlrata : Vai$&lak§a, 
Manu, Indra, Bahudantaka, Barhaspatya, Kavi (Us'anasa), 


1 J. R, A. S., January, 1916* 

u The Economic Journal of the Royal Economic Society, Dec., 1916, p. 619. 
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Gaurasiras, etc. ; two in Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra : Carayana 
and Ghotaka-mukha; 1 one in the Manasara-Vastusascra: Visa- 
laksa. 

With regard to the predecessors of Kautilya, our conclusions 
are : (1) That the schools referred to were not strictly and 

exclusively political schools, but legal and ethical schools who 
had certain opinions on political and artistic matters. Law in 
ancient times was mingled with religion, morality and politics. 
The existing legal manuals, both ancient and modern, “devote 
some of their chapters to discussions of political subjects like 
the duties of kings, public finance, civil and criminal laws, and 
judicial procedure.” 3 

(2) That the allusion to Dlrglia Carayana and Ghotaka- 
mukha in Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra and the Kautiliya Artha- 
sastra throws light on the close relations between Sensualism 
and Utilitarian morality. Dlrglia Carayana (Dlgha Karayana) 
and Ghotaka-mukha were both younger contemporaries of 
Buddha, Of them, the former was a near attendant of king 
Pasenadi of Kosala. 3 

(3) That the individuals who placed the science of royal 
polity on an independent footing by gradually separating its 
province from that of the older legal systems were mostly 
known as Parivrajakas,—the wanderers as distinguished, on 
one hand, from the Hermits, Ascetics and Recluse philosophers, 
and on the other hand, from the Brahmans with kingly powers, 
the ministers and officers of state, the Mahasalas or teachers of 
various sciences and arts, and the priests. In the early 
Buddhist records 4 we have frequent mention of a number of 
such. Wanderers, all of whom were the contemporaries of 
Buddha, e.g., Pottha-pada, Digha-nakha, Sakula Udayi, 

1 Cf. Thomas* BrihaspaH-sutra, p. 132. 

■ * Public Administration in Ancient India, p. 5. 

8 Majjhima-nikSya, 11.118. 

* Dlgha-nikaya, I, 178 ; Majjhima.nikSya, I. 359, 481, 483, 489, 491, 501, 513 ; II. 1, 23, 
39, 40; III; 207. Ahgnttara-nikftya, II. 30. 1 ; II. 185. 1 ; ©to. 
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Anna-bhara, Yaradhara, Potaliya or Pofcali-putta, Ugga- 
ham&na, Yekhanassa Kaccana, Magundiya, Sandaka, Uttiya, 
three Vaccha-gottas, Sabhiya, and Pilotika Vacchiiyana. 
Besides these Wanderers we have, to take into account many 
celebrated Brahman teachers of Buddha’s time, such as 
Pokkharasclti (Puskarasadi), Sonadancla, (Saunadanta or Sau- 
naka), Kutadanta, Loliicca, Kanki (Canki), Tarukkha (Taru- 
ksya), .Tanussoni (Jatasruti), Todeyya, Todeyya-putta or 
Subha, Kapathika Bharadvaja, Aggika Bharadvaja, Pindola 
Bharadvaja, Kasi Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Assalayana, Moggal- 
lana, Parasariya, Vassakara and others. 1 

The best way of distinguishing between the Wanderers, 
strictly so called, and the Recluse philosophers—who were in 
a sense a class of Wanderers is probably this. We may here 
suppose that in speaking of “ harsh language ” (parusa- 
vaca) or “ wrangling phrases,” Buddha had in mind the disci¬ 
ples of such Recluse philosophers as Purapa 

Distinction between .. 

the wanderers and the Kassapa, Kakuda Katyayana, and others, 

Recluse philosophers. i M . i > ? ,, . ,, 

while m speaking of “vain conversation 
(samphappalapa) or “ manifold beastly talk ” (aneka-vihita 
tiracchana-katha), he had in mind chiefly the disciples of the 
Wanderers. The disciples of the six famous Recluse philo¬ 
sophers would say to one another: “You don’t understand 
this doctrine and discipline, I do. How should you know 
about this doctrine and discipline P You have fallen into 

wrong views. It is I who am in the right.” 2 The disciples 

of the Wanderers, rather of Brahmana-paribbajaka as dis¬ 
tinguished from annatitthiya-paribb&jaka, were addicted to 
such vain and low conversation as talk about kings, robbers 
and rebels, ministers of state, wav and warfare; talk about 
foods and drinks, clothes, beds, garlands, perfumes; talk 
about relations,- equipages, villages, towns, cities, and coun¬ 
tries ; tales about women, heroes, streets, departed spirits; 


1 DIgha-nikffyn, I. 87, 111, 127, 224, 234 ; Majjhima-nikSya, I. 10, 164, 176, etc, 
* Dial. B. II. 14-16. Majjhima-nikffya, II. 3. 
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miscellaneous talk ; speculations about the origin of the world 
including human institutions, the apparition ancl distribution 
of land and water, or briefly, about the successive phases of 
existence and non-existence.” 1 

The above list given by Buddha of low topics is of great 
importance from the historical standpoint. 

The historical impor- , - . 

tauce of the list of low lirst, it # sums up the mamiold topics 
w r hich fall within the province of the science 
of utility or royal polity. Secondly, it sets forth the view of 
Buddha and other liecluse philosophers on politics. Politics 
was to them mere gossip or foolish talk. And thirdly, it 
shows that although with the Wanderers in general the 
subjects of constant and habitual discussion comprised all social 
and political questions and though the discussion of philo¬ 
sophical problems was but a hobby, so to speak, they were not 
altogether indifferent to the great spiritual striving which was 
going on in the country all round, side by side with its 
intellectual and material progress. 

The Buddhist accounts of the Wanderers are extremely 
meagre, and appear in places too symmetrical to be suscep¬ 
tible of historical proof. For instance, almost all the Wanderer 
teachers are represented as having three hundred followers 
each. Nevertheless they place before us a few broad facts 
relating to the Wanderers. 

In the first place, the Buddhist records agree with the 
Brahman law-books in representing- the 

The Brflhman Wande- 1 0 

rers furnished a con- Wanderers as those Brahmans who cut off 

necting link between . . . _ . . 

the Beoiuses and the connection with the world, and passed into a 
Biah.n„na. ne w mode of life which admitted of no caste- 

system or class-distinctions. 2 In this they were in no way 
different from the Recluse proper. Another point of resem¬ 
blance between them and the Recluses is that they sought to 

1 Dial B. pp. 13-14. This is one of the stock-passages in the Jaina Aftgas. 

* Saftkara in his comments on the VcdSnta-sutra, XT, 3. 15, sarcastically remarks : “ As 

pometimes the Parivrajakas are distinguished from the Brahmans,” 
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build up a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human 
or rational ground rather than on a theocratic basis. They 
differed, however, from the latter by the strong moral justi¬ 
fication which they offered for the current Asrama-theory of 
life, and other social laws and usages. Thus we can easily 
see that the Wanderers proper by their views and ways of 
life furnished a connecting link between the Recluses, on 
one hand, and the Brahmans on the other, the Recluses 
who were inspired with ideas of sweeping reform in religion 
and philosophy, and the Brahmans who, in their various 
capacities, governed society, and were naturally anxious to 
safeguard their interests and influence against every dangerous 
change. Hence is the justification of the significant name 
Brahmana-paribbajaka. Further, understanding this connect¬ 
ing link we can see near relation in which ethics and politics, 
or a Dharma-sastra and an Artha-sastra stand to each other. 
In the second place, it is manifest from these records that 
travellers as the Brahman Wanderers were, they were in a 
position to learn the languages, customs and usages of the 
people living in different parts of the world in which they 
themselves lived. And we must remember that in those 
early ages of civilisation when there was neither any printing 
press nor any easy means of communication between one 
country and another, elements of knowledge could be 
gathered, disseminated or utilised for scientific purpose by 
no better means than such travelling. The Brihaspati-sutra, 
therefore, rightly insists: “ Manliness consists in rising 
superior to one’s weaknesses. A man learns endurance by 
residence in other countries. A prince should acquire know¬ 
ledge of all powers, times, countries, conciliations, natures : 
(views, ways and temperament), strengths, exercises and 
ages .” 1 It is hardly necessary to mention that even in the 
time of Buddha the knowledge of different languages (deSa- 


1 Cf. Thomas’ Brihaspati-autra, III. 1-3. 
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bhasa-vijnana) and usages (des'adi-dharma) was recognised 
sciences or branches of learning. And in the third place, we 
may learn from these records that the Brahman Wanderers 
were known to their contemporaries generally by some nick¬ 
names. Let us consider, for instance, the names Pottha-pada, 
UggahamSna, and Digha-nakha. The name Pottha-pada 
literally means one who was a prostha or pusta-pada,—sufferer 
from elephantiasis. The name Vsta-vyadhi (The rheumatic) 
given in the Kautiliya Arthasastra is a similar example. 
Another name is Uggahamana, which literally means one who 
gazes upward, one with rolling eyes, that is to say, one who is 
goggle-eyed (Visalaksa). Similiarly the name Digha-nakha 
signifies one with long nails. By the nick-names we trace 
some of the teachers whose views are quoted and discussed 
in the Kautiliya Arthasastra as Wanderers mentioned in the 
oldest Buddhist records. 


Furthermore, from the discussions reported by the 
Buddhists we find traces of the personal views upheld by. the 
Wanderers. These views may be arranged under three heads i 
philosophical, ethical, and political. Of these we need only 
consider the philosophical and the ethical. 

As regards their philosophical views, the Brahman Wan*, 
derers seem to have drawn inspiration from post-Vedic 
philosophies rather than neo-Vedic or pre-- 

The philosophical 4 , 

riews of the Wan- Buddhistic. The problems with which 

dorors 

Pottha-pada, Aggi-Vacchagotta. and TJttiya 
(Atreya) were confronted were these : Is the world as a whole 
enternal or not ? Is the psychical identical with the corporeal, 
or are the soul and the body two separate entities ? Does a 
human being who has by his enlightenment and character 
reached the highest conceivable standard of perfection conti-f 
nue to exist after death or not ? All these problems may be- 
reduced to one: Is there an incorporeal and extra-mental 
soul or not? Aggivessana Digha-nakha is said to have 
maintained this view: Nothing of me abides (sabbam me 
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na khamati). Buddha said in reply: If it be, as you say, that 
nothing of yours abides, then it follows that the dogmatic 
assertion which is yours also does not abide . 1 Sakula Udayi 
who declared himself to be a disciple of Mahavlra (Nigaptha 
Niitaputta) was of opinion that soul is the highest self or 
entity which remains untouched after death, and that our 
real self-existence is one of unmixed happiness (ekanta- 
sukha),—the absolute bliss which can he realised by means 
of moral restraint and religious penance (tapoguna ). 8 A 
fuller discussion of the philosophical views of the Brahman 
Wanderers appears in the Pottha-pada Sutta. It is a dialogue 
between Pottha-pada and Buddha, which adopts, as Prof. 
Rhys Davids points out, the Socratic method of securing a 
dialectical advantage over opponents’ views. This dialogue 
retninds us of the episode of Indra and Prajapati in the 
Chandogya Upanisad. In it we are told that the Wanderer 
Pottha-pada or Vata-vvadhi was a believer in three grades of 
soul: the gross or corporeal (Olarika, sthula or bhutama); 
the mental (manomaya), and the incorporeal, immaterial or 
purely oognitive (arupa or sannftmaya, i. e., vijnanatma ). 3 

Turning to the ethioal views of the Wanderers and other 
ancient Moralists (Vinaya-vadins), we observe that they all 

.. „ conceived unmixed happiness (ekanta-sukha) 

the wanderers and as the highest good. Accordingly, all efforts 

other Moralists. » e> o 

of life should he directed to this one end. 
But their method of self-training was imperfect or defective. 
Indeed, the fault which Buddha, in agreement with hia 
predecessor Mahavira, found with their method of self* 
training was that it emphasised only the negative or privative 
side of virtue. In other words, the Moralists attempted to 
regulate outward conduct or behaviour of man rather than 
build up his character by developing all active moral 

1 Majjbiraa-nikaya, I. 497. 

* ibid, II. 35*37. 

* Dial. B. II. 241*264, ‘ 
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faculties. “ A Bhiksu sliall not possess any store. He must 
be Chaste. He must not change his residence during the. 
rainy season....He shall abandon all desire for sweet food. 
He shall restrain his speech, sight and actions. . He shall not 
take parts of plants and trees....Out of season he shall not 
dwell a second night in the same village....He shall avoid the 
destruction of seeds. He shall be indifferent towards all 
creatures, whether they do him an injury or a kindness. He 
shall not undertake any work for his livelihood .” 1 Such 
are the rules which are laid down in the Brahman law- 
books, and which apply to the Wanderers and ltecluses. 
The *Wanderer Sakula Udayi, as we saw, maintained 
that the formulated path (akaravati patipada) to the realisa¬ 
tion of unmixed happiness is twofold: abstention from killing, 
robbing, adultery and lying, and various penances . 2 The 
Wanderer Uggahamana or Visalaksa, son of Samaua-majidika, 
was of opinion that a person may he said to have performed 
all his moral duties (sampanna-kusala), if he does not commit 
any sin or crime by way of deed, does not utter any harmful 
speech, does not entertain any sinful thought, and does not 
follow a wrong mode of living . 3 When this view of Uggaha¬ 
mana was brought to the notice of Buddha by the Architect, 
named Pancakailga, Buddha said, “ Well, if that be so, then a 
baby must be regarded as one who has performed all his moral 
duties, who is extremely clever, who has attained the best of 
attainments or who is a Recluse without a rival. For such 
a baby has even no body, and what to say of his committing 
any sin by way of deed ; he has even no language, and what 
to say of his uttering any sinful word ; he has even no mind, 
strictly speaking, and what to say of his cherishing any sinful 

1 Bflhler’s Gautama, III. 11-25. 

8 Cf. BaudhSyann, II. 10. 18. 1-3 : The precepts to be observed by a Samnyasin are— 
Abstention from injury to living beings, from falsehood and theft or dishonesty, continence, 
liberality, freedom from anger, obedience to the Guru, avoidance of rashness, cleanli* 
ness and purity in eating. 

8 Majjhima-nikfiya, II. 24. 
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thought; he has even no profession, and what to say of his 
•wrong mode of living!” 

From Buddha’s further criticism it appears that mere 
avoidance of sinful acts cannot exhaust man’s moral functions, 
and cannot lead to unmixed happiness. The result of absti¬ 
nence or self-restraint is not unmixed 

Buddha’s criticism , . ,, , ■ . i 

of the views of tho happiness, but something which is mixed 
WandeiciB. (sukha-dukkha ). 1 In his opinion, therefore, 

the path to unmixed happiness is threefold; avoidance of 
all that is evil, rooted in greed, hatred and ignorance, perform¬ 
ance of all that is good, rooted in disinterestedness, love and 
knowledge, and inner enlightenment. Buddha declared action 
to be volition (cetanii vadami kammairi). His definition was 
anticipated by Yajuavalkya who said, “ As a man’s will is, so 
is his act ”. According to this definition, an act whether good 
or bad is an act only when it has reference to man’s will, is 
prompted by a certain motive, and carries out a certain defi¬ 
nite purpose or intention. This definition of an act was open 
to misunderstanding. A Wanderer named Potali-putta took 
it to mean that in Buddha’s view a true act is that which is 
mental (manokammam), and neither that which is vocal nor 
that which is bodily . 3 Another view of Buddha, which was 
misunderstood by some of the Wanderer teachers is this : 
“ Painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of 
renunciation (sambadho gharavasa,—abbhokaso pahbajja).” 
The Brahman law-givers, on the contrary, extolled the life of a 
house-bolder and denounced the life of renunciation. In this 
respect, neither Buddha nor the Brahman law-givers 
were extremists. When Subha, the son of Todeyya, con¬ 
sulted Buddha on the Brahman view, Buddha frankly 
confessed . that he had no reason to judge every house¬ 
holder an ethical or intellectual superior to every hermit, 
and every hermit an ethical or intellectual superior to 


- 2 Majjhima-nikSya, 11/36 ; III. 207. 
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every house-holdef In such case the best thing would 
be to judge every person, whether he be a house-holder or 
a hermit, individually, on his own merits . 1 Similarly, 
although it might appear that they with one voice ex¬ 
tolled the order of house-holders, and with one voice denounc¬ 
ed the order of hermits, a careful examination of their systems 
as a whole would reveal that this was really not the case. By 
extolling the order of house-holders they did not mean in 
their heart of hearts to disparage the spiritual life which the 
-hermits sought to live. The point which they insisted on was 
that in seeking the higher life, we should not neglect the 
humbler, preliminary but useful functions of man’s life. 
However, taking literally Buddha’s general opinion, that 
painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of a 
recluse, the Wanderer Magandiya 2 judged Buddha to be an 
exterminator of the human race (hhunahu, bhrunahan), in the 
same way that the Vajasaneyas judged the Mundakas to be 
self-murderers (jitmahano janah). 

Now to return to Uggahamana. Although his was a 
negative definition of goodness, it is most remarkable histori¬ 
cally, as it exhibits a rational attempt on his part to form a 
distinct and clear notion of what goodness is. That his con¬ 
ception of good implies a lofty morality is unquestionable. 
We shall perhaps be not far wrong in holding that the 
Brahman Wanderers, in conjunction with the Ilecluse philo¬ 
sophers, effected a transition from the older conventional 
standards of judgment of conduct to later rational or scienti¬ 
fic standards. The determining fact with the Wanderers, as 
with all later political writers, is psychogenetically will or 
volition (sankalpa, cetana), and ethically the end to which 
activities are directed. In their teachings God, Time, Bate, 
Chance, or the like has no place. Manliness or self-reliance 

1 Majjhima-nikaya, II, 198. 

* Ibid, 1. 502. As the name implies, Magandiya was either an adherent of the 
Mfija<Jukeya, or the founder of the MSrkandeya ( Magandika) school, 
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(purusakara) is the raison detre of their* ethics . 1 Thus they 
thought it necessary first to investigate which of the current 
theories of life was adequate to furnish a high and at the 
same time attainable standard of ethical or moral judgment. 


Majjhima-nikXya, I. 5)3 foil, Bvihasp&ti-Butra, II $ etc, 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Teachers op .Teristic Morals. 

As employed in the Vedic literature, the three terms 
Truth (satya), Good Principle (rita), and Righteousness 
(dharma) appear to he almost synonymous. 

Sntya, Ritu, Dhnrinn. • e «, , 

Of these, the term Rita is of more frequent 
occurrence than the other two. A Vedic sage conceived Truth 
as that on which the universe rests. Truth was, in other 
words, for this sage Rita, the law, principle or order of 
things.' In the view of Aghamarsana Rita is the eternal law 
and order of the universe . 2 Following these earlier thinkers, 
Asuri assigned a Divine origin to Dharma. In his phraseo¬ 
logy, the term Dharma implies the most excellent law, 
right or justice which is protected, exercised or administered 
by the ruling class,—by the State—of which the origin 
is equally' divine. He declared Dharma to he the Ksatra 
of Ksatras,—the king of kings, there being nothing higher 
than it. Since the establishment of Government, of which 
the main weapon is law or justice, one who is physically 
weaker is able to control another who is physically stronger, 
who follows the simple rule of might. For Asuri again 
justice is truth, just as conversely that which is true is just. 

Thus we see that the term Dharma in its narrowest sense 
signifies just what we now call justice. But we are here 
concerned with Dharma, as understood in the Dharmasutras 
and Dharmasastras. As Canakya points out, the term Dharma 
is employed by writers on equity in the sense of Varnasrama- 
dharma,—the discipline which considers man’s actions or duties 


Rig-Veda, X. 85. 1. 


* Ibid, X. 100. 1. 
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from the point of view of social grades and periods of life. 
The literature which embodies such a discipline is briefly 
known as Trnyl, the three Vedas, whereas, strictly speaking, 
it includes the four Vedas, Itihasas, Puranas, and the six 
Vedangas . 1 * The author of the Sukranlti, in agreement with 
Canakya, defines a Dharmasastra or Smriti as that system of 
discipline which investigates the nature of castes and the duties 
enjoined by the revealed texts, and which sets forth the 
social and economic principles." The Buddhist expression for 
the system is even more interesting : Anussam or Jtiha-itiha-' 
pant inpara-p it aka.-so m pa da Dhammu , 3 —a system of moral 
discipline which is based upon customs, usages, or traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. 

The dialectical defenders of these partly-religious, 
partly-social, partly-moral, partly-legal systems were known 
as Mimamsins whose views were later systematised in the 
Purva-mimamsa of Jaimini. In the Buddhist 

The Dharina Sutra- 

karasand the Mimftin. literature they are referred to as Takkis 
and Vimamsins. With regard to this close 
alliance or kinship between the Dharmasutrakaras and the 
Mimamsakas, the following observations of Dr. Biihler are 
instructive. Referring to Apastamba, one of the oldest known 
writers on Indian law, Dr. Biihler says , 1 “ In two passages 
he settled contested questions on the authority of those who 
know the Nyaya, i.r., the Purva-Mimarosa, and in several 
other cases he adopts a line of reasoning which fully agrees 

with that followed in Jaimini’s Mimamsa-sutras. The 

wording of the passage in the two works does not agree so 
closely that the one could be called a quotation of the other. 
But it is evident, that if Apastamba did not know the 

1 Kaufciliya ArthasSslrfl, I. 3. 

* §ukra niti, IV. 3. 106-107. , 

3 Majjhima-niktlya, I. 520. 

4 BtLhler’s Apa stamba, XXVII; II. 4. 8. 13; II. 6. 14, 13. cf. Mimffrasasiitras, 

l, 3- S' 4 * 
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Mimamsasutras of Jaimini, he must have possessed some other 
very similar Avork.” 

In dealing with the subject of Bharma, Ave have first to 
consider that branch of Yedic literature which is called the 
Kalpa. The Kalpa in its purely literary sense is but a com¬ 
mon designation applied to a number of 

The Kalpa-sutras; 

their relation to the SlltrHS OI* COCieS, SUCI1 HS ' SM'aUtU-SUtTaS, 
Dharma-sutras. TAl . ^ l o l 

Dharma-sutras, Grihya—sutras and Sulva- 
sutras Of tliese, the Dharma-sutras may be regarded as the 
essence of each Kalpa. How many Kalpas there were in 
all we do not know, but piesumably their number Avas large. 
Probably each Kalpa represented the manual of a separate 
school of Brahmans, who Avere the legislators of life and 
society, the teachers of morals. 

The Kautiliya Arthasastra quotes and discusses the opinions 
of five schools: the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Ausanasas, 
the Ambhiyas and the Parasaras. Panini in liis grammar 
alludes to two schools : the Paras'ariyakas and the Karmandinas. 
The Manavas and Pariisariyakas are mentioned in the Manasara 
Yastusastra as being recognised authorities on architecture 
and kindred arts; the names of Yasistha, Narada and other 
Bharmasutrakaras, too appear in the list of such authorities. 
Baudhayana and Yasistha quote in their legal manuals the 
opinions of Gautama, Manu, Katyayana, Harita, Aupagandhini 
and other ancient teachers of Bharma; Apastamba cites the 
opinions of Eka, Kanva, Kunika, Kutsa, Kautsa, Puskarasadi, 
Varsyayani, Svetaketu and Harita. Br. Biihler tells us that 
Kanva, Kautsa, Puskarasadi and Varsyayani are quoted by 
the expositors of Panini as authorities on phonetics, ety¬ 
mology and grammar. A string of names also appears in the 
existing Grihya-sutras. And we must not be surprised when 
those who are quoted in one group of texts as authorities 
on law and morals should be * quoted in other groups as 
authorities on other subjects—medicine, astronomy, and astro¬ 
logy, for instance. 
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The philosophers and 
the councillors. 


The Dharmasutrakaras were Brahmans by birth. But for 
historical purposes we should remember that 
there were two distinct types of Brahman 
teachers, namely, the Dharmasutrakaras 
and the Wanderers. Megasthenes w r as inclined to represent 
the philosophers as a class of Indian population quite 
distinct from those to whom he applied the name of the 
councillors. 


But although the philosophers w ere not necessarily either 
householders or hermits and recluses, the one characteristic 
fact about them w r as that none of them cared for material 
gains. The point may be illustrated by reference to Uddalaka 
and his son Svetaketu. The former was a philosopher or 
original thinker; the latter was a famous Vedic scholar, a 
writer on the subject of Kama and Pharma. Svetaketu w r as 
proud and conceited, as Yedic scholars generally were and are, 
and he lacked originality of thought . 1 The Dharmasutrakaras 
as distinguished from the philosophers w ere those Brahmans 
who held high social positions. They w ere either ministers 
of state, councillors, or served the state in other capacities. 
Besides these Brahmans, there were others who were established 
in different parts of the country as land-holders by Royal 
Grant. Some idea of their position may be formed from the 
modern Mohantas, from whom they differed, however, in that 
they w r ere married householders - and their position and rights 
were hereditary. They arc known in the Upanisad literature 
as Mabasalas or heads of Yedic institutions. Also they were 
diplomats of ancient times, and knew exactly where to 
draw the line between theory and practice. 

It is a remarkable fact that several discussions which 
Buddha had with these Brahmans all turned upon the subject 
of caste system. The only question they discussed was: “ who 


1 Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 1. 
* piul, B. II, 150. 
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is a Brahmin and who is not ” ? This is the main point in their 
ethical teachings to be specially noted. For other points we 
refer the reader to the chapters on the Taittirlya system and 
Mundaka philosophy. 
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PART IV. 


Philosophy of Mahavira. 

Introductory. 

It is not part of our plan to undertake it) these pages so 
large and important a task as an enquiry 
ofp h a e r( a Vv a '“ 1 into the philosophy of the Buddha. We 

content ourselves with a general survey 
from within of the development of what is known as the 
Dynamistie philosophy of Mahavira. And our object will he 
attained if we succeed to any appreciable extent in indicating 
the nature of the precise historical relation in which Mahavira 
stands to his predecessors as well as to the Buddha, his 
younger contemporary and far-famed successor. 

A distorted picture of history has been the inevitable result 
of attempts to represent Jainism, Buddhism, or Hinduism as a 
system, complete once for all and in all its aspects. The reason 
is obvious. No one of these three names de- 
Btad^°hi 0f Jainfs e in^ notes any one system of thought, but several, 

method ° f hl8torica ^ For example. Jainism, taken as a whole, 

presents to us a long and eventful history 
not of one individual thinker but of manv. And if we mav 
rightly suppose that no two individuals are exactly alike in 
their views, character, outlook and environment, then it fol¬ 
lows that the development of Jainism is unintelligible when 
considered apart from those individual thinkers to whom it 
is mainly or largely due. In such case the subject of our 
investigation’ should be not what Jainism as a whole is, 
but who Mahavira was, what his teachings were, how his 
doctrines were expounded after his death by Sudharman, and 
others. 
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There remains much to be done because scholars have 
hitherto sought to measure the philosophical views of India 
not by the standpoint of the philosophers themselves, but 
in part by those of later commentators and in part by 
what they call modern, European or Christian standpoints. 
Referring to this latter mode of judgment Mrs. Rhys Davids 
acutely observes, “ A specific tradition in knowledge, and a 
vehicle of expression that has not coincided in its growth of 
that knowledge should make us wary in estimating another 
tradition, another standpoint, other modes of expression. Ve 
may fancy that we are measuring other views by standpoints 
that <are not only absolutely true, but the only standpoints 
possible or conceivable. But in fact we are measuring, by 

what'is relatively true.a different range of standpoints, 

which have come to hold good, analogously and equally, for 
other sections of humanity .” 1 

Again the point where modern exponents of Indian philo¬ 
sophy show want of historical insight is that they have 
hitherto directed all their energetic efforts towards ascertaining 
what a particular system of thought is, instead of answering 
at the same time the question why the system should be what 
it is, and not otherwise. That is to say, they have failed to 
display the necessity lying behind the evolution of a system of 
philosophy. According to the modern scientific theory of 
history, it is not the primary concern of the historian to furnish 
expositions of any system, but to bring out, so far as is practi¬ 
cable, the parts played by three factors in the appearance of a 
system and its supersession by another which went ahead. The 
factors, as enumerated by Prof. Windelband, are the pragmatic 
or logical, the cultural, and the individual, while in the view 
of Hegel, who was the first to make the history of philosophy 
a genuine science, the factor was just one, namely, the prag¬ 
matic or logical. Corresponding to these three factors, in 
dealing with a svstem it is the task of the historian to render 


1 Baddhism, p. 10. 
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an account of the threefold necessity arising, first, from the 
existing types of speculation; secondly, from the prevailing 
education of the time; and thirdly, from the personality of 
the individual thinker. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that “ we are now begin¬ 
ning to reap the harvest sown by certain pioneers.” With 
regard to Mahavlra’s philosophy in particular, it may be 

observed that the first gatherings of a har- 

Acknowledgment of # 

debts to the Jainn vest rich in promise are to be found m Prof. 

scholars 

Jacobi’s introduction to the Jaina Sutrao, 
Part II. It is most remarkable that Prof. Jacobi, relying 
largely as he did upon guesswork, could raise in his 
introduction all the fundamental problems with which we 
are confronted in the following pages, and also vaguely 
point out the nature of their solutions. Among earlier 
treatises Prof. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts,’ Prof. Weber’s Indischen Studien, 
and Prof. Leumann’s paper in the Actes du VI Congres des 
Orientalistes are particularly worthy of note. Colebrooke’s 
Essays do not contain much information about the early 
history of the Jains. The principal authority with which the 
illustrious scholar was acquainted is a work by Hemachandra. 
However, the references to Gymnosophists in Greek accounts, 
collected by Colebrooke, are interesting enough. Prof. 
Hopkins’ chapter on Jainism in his Religions of India is 
contaminated by prejudice, and utterly destitute of broad 
intellectual sympathy. M. Barth’s review of our knowledge 
of Jainism in the Bulletin des Religions de l’lnde does not 
enlighten us in any way either. Mr. Barodia’s History and 
. Literature of Jainism, Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jains, 
M. le Milloue’s Essai sur la Religion des Jains, Dr. Hoernle’s 
-Annual Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and his 
article on the Ajlvikas , 2 and other good works by previous 


4 Indian Antiquary, IX, 158 foil. 

4 EnoycJopsodifi of Religion and JJthicp, 
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scholars may be read with interest and profit, though not for 
definite historical knowledge of Mahavlra’s philosophy. 

The chief, among later writers who have considerably 
widened our knowledge of the early history of Jainism is 
Prof. .Rhys Davids. He has, more than any one else, tried 
to hold before our eyes a picture of Indian society at the 
time of Mahavira and Buddha, which is as vivid as 


perhaps true to fact. Mrs. Stevenson in her Heart of 
Jainism, seems to think that if Jainism possesses a heart 
at all, it is empty—an Indian faith “in which death, not 
life, is the prize, cessation, not development the ideal .” 1 
Although she is not without reverence and sympathy for an 
Indian faith, her observations only prove how difficult it is 
for a Western mind to comprehend the inner meaning of the 
spiritual life of Endia. 

But when we speak of Mahavira and Buddha, we have to 
think with Dr. F. Otto Schrader of an age “ seething with 
speculative ferment,” or with Mrs. Stevenson of the times 
“ ripe for revolt.” We have to imagine a 
o„^r!i f rrr time when there was no organised religion 
Biuidbi Mnhttvi " 1 an<l or established church in the country to 
interfere with the freedom of speculation by 
imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 
conversion implied in the case of a learner or truth-seeker no 
more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which lie deemed more suitable to his temperament. 
Nor even in the case of a layman did it ever demand that un¬ 
flinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which leads 
men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become 
religious fanatics, and to shut the gate of benevolence upon 
every fellow being who is a stranger . 2 

A religion there was,—a natural religion, later known as 
Brahmanism or Hinduism, bound up with polytheism, animistic 


1 The Heart of Jainism, p. 1. 

2 Majjhima-nikaya, 1. 380. 
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beliefs, popular superstitions, ancestral worship, rituals, cere¬ 
monies, law, morality and mythology. Tt was at once a 
form of nature-worship, a way of life, a rule of conduct, a 
principle, of righteousness, a civil and criminal procedure, and 
a conventional standard of ethical judgment. So long as 
people who lived within its jurisdiction conformed to the 
established rules of society and did not infringe the laws of 
the state, it did not matter much what were their personal 
beliefs. And that religion, if religion wo may call it, with 
all its defects, cherished within itself polite literature, poetry, « 
music, and various other useful sciences and arts. The philo¬ 
sophers were left entirely free to indulge in any amount of 
speculation and argumentation. In the tradition of the 
time there was known only one sage, Mandavya, a con¬ 
temporary of Krisna Dvaipayana or Vvasa, who was impaled 1 
for reasons other than his bold theories. In fact, this part 
of our reflection upon ancient Indian society may be made 
clearer in the light of Hume’s reflection upon the history of 
ancient Greece and Home. “The singular good fortune of 
philosophy,” says Hume, “ which, as it requires entire liberty 
above all other privileges, and chiefly flourishes from the 
free opposition of sentiments and argumentation, received its 
first birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, 
and was never cramped, even in its most extravagant prin¬ 
ciples, by any creeds, concessions, or penal statutes. For, 
except the banishment of Protagoras and the death of Socrates, 
which last event proceeded partly from other motives, there 
are scarcely any instances to he met with in ancient history 
of this bigoted jealousy with which the present age is so 
much infested. Epicurus lived at Athens to an advanced age 
in peace and tranquillity; Epicureans were even admitted to 
receive the sacerdotal character, and to officiate at the altar 
in the most sacred rites of the established religion. And the 
public encouragement of pensions and salaries was afforded 

1 Fausbttll’s Jfitakft, IV, pp. 28-29* 
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equally, by the wisest of all the Roman emperors, to the 
professors of every sect of philosophy. 

To return to India : Mahavira’s life-time, which coincides 
with the greater part of Buddha’s career, marks a short period 
when peace began to smile over the whole land after centuries 
of war, x’esulting in the final overthrow of the power of 
Kas'i by the Kosalans, and in the ascendency of Magadha. 
Or rather it was a period when civil war ceased for a while, 
yielding place to fights for civic rights and higher ethical 
ideals. The appearance of this new factor, tin; kingdom of 
Magadha, was full of presage, as it was destined to determine 
to *i large extent the future of India. 

According to a Jaina tradition, recorded by J’rof. .Jacobi, 
fhe Licehavi and Mallakis were once tiie chiefs of Kasi 
and Kosala.- But during the period under discussion the 
descendants of the Licehavi were just one of the eight small 
elans or powers, constituting together the strong Vajjian 
confederacy of Vaisali . 3 The influence of the Mallas, on the 
other hand, was confined to Kusinara and Pava.‘ 

As the researches of Prof. Rhys Davids have shown, 
in the time of Mahavira and Buddha there were in 
Northern India four powerful monarchies, while the remaining 
powers were represented by a number of small states and 
oligarchies of various description. The ruling chiefs of the 
time were often united by matrimonial alliances. The inhabi¬ 
tants of South India were till that time looked down upon by 
the Aryans or Northerners as the unclean or barbarians. 
The inference from this fact is that till the time of Mahavira 
and Buddha the Dr.ividian countries, situate for the most 
part below the Godavari, did not come within the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. 

We need hardly emphasize the importance of the existence 
of these independent powers or states to the historian of 


1 All Enquiry concerning Humau Understanding, section XI. 

2 Jaiua-sutras, Part 2, p. 321. 3 * 4 Mahaparinibbfina«suttauta, chaps. I and VI. 
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Indian religion, philosophy, politics, language, literature, 

. .sciences and arts. For it was under the 

rhe bearing of poll- 

ticai history upon the auspices of one or other of these states that 

progress of thought . . ,. . , . ' 

»nd the development various sects ot religion and contending 
< languagJ ' schools of philosophy flourished side by side 

in the country. Each power left the indelible marks of its 
specific traditions, language, laws and princijdes. While 
each city wall enclosed within itself a royal capital with all 
its grandeur, outside it might be seen the headquarters of this 
or that school. In the language of the Mahaparinibbana- 
suttanta, a King of kings within, a King of kings without, 
both were heroes, although in different senses, and both equal¬ 
ly worthy of a memorial mound, Dagaba or national shrine 
(thupa, cetiya ). 1 

In the absence of any fixed residence, royal parks, public 
halls and potters’ premises generally afforded shelter to the 
recluses, all of whom were, in one sense at all events, 
travellers in the boundless realm of knowledge, the seekers 
of truth divine, and above all, the teachers of humanity. 
Other places accessible to these homeless Wanderers were an 
open meadow, a distant wood-land, a solitary forest, a deserted 
house, a cave, and a crematorium or a charnel-field. The 
continual coming and going of the Wanderer teachers 
had something of a spectacular effect upon the mind of an 
observer. 

The founders and leaders of Wanderer schools are best 
known to posterity—to modern historians, as religious re¬ 
formers, Avhose vehicle of expression was the language of the 
people, instead of Sanskrit, the language of the learned. 
'Their intellectual activities thus soon led to the develppment of 
vernacular literatures. As Professor Rhys Davids has pointed 
out, the Recluse .teachers of the time carried on their religious 
and philosophical discussions * in a language intelligible 


£uddhiet suttus, S. B. E , XI, pp XVIIl-XIX , pp. 03-94. 
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to the people to whom they partly addressed their views, 
and thus gradually raised the conversational dialects to a 
literary status. This is proved by the existence and survival 
of two special languages, Ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Prakrit 
and Suddha Magadhi or Pali, in which the teachings of 
Mahavlra and'Buddha respectively are embodied. Even the 
short extract of Gosala’s doctrine, preserved by the Buddhists, 
conclusively proves that his vehicle of expression was neither 
Ardha-Magadhi nor Pali but something allied to both.' 

, With the progress of thought, the growth and enrich¬ 
ment of colloquial dialects proceeded side by 
growth»of Sanskrit! side with the growth of Sanskrit which was 
never interrupted. Sanskrit never ceased to 
be a language of the country, as Brahmans—the ministers 
of the state and teachers of many public institutions, never 
ceased to be a power. 

The direct influence of political history of the time over 
the course of philosophy was even greater than we usually 
suppose. Although, as we said, peace followed upon centu¬ 
ries of war, the gloom cast over the mind of ignorant people 
by terrible experiences and painful recollec- 
mism! origins of pe881 ' tions of the past was too deep to be so 
easily removed. As the contemporary lit¬ 
erature vividly paints it, within the living memory of the 
people many places, which were in former days populous, 
prosperous and closely situated, had so fallen into ruin that 
now villages appeared to be no villages, countries no countries, 
and cities no cities. The devastation was partly a periodical 
work of the hand of nature, being brought about by famine, 
disease and other natural causes, and partly by war, tyranny, 
lawlessness, and general immorality . 2 

If we think of the misery of the people, the domination 
of one caste over another, of men over women, and of masters 

' 1 Our ‘Ajlyikas/ Pt. I, p. 46 f. 

Auguttara-nikSya, l. loU f. 
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* Tlie problem of mi- 
sery and other ethical 

problems. 


over slaves aud servants, the ruthlessness of criminal laws’, 
the system of usury, and such other corrupt 
social practices, we may almost say that the 
general conditions of society brought the 
problem of misery to the forefront. The problem really arose 
long before, and was still awaiting solution. It was bound up 
'With all ethical problems. The most disputed question of 
the time was: Is there any valid metaphysical ground for 
moral distinctions ? When this last question forced itself upon 
Pratardana, he naively suggested that we are just s6 many 
puppets in the hands of Chance or Providence and that there 
is no sin whatever in killing a Brahman or parents- and 
teachers. The Gotamaka paradox of Being left the question 
entirely in the dark: If the killer thinks he kills or the 
killed thinks himself killed, both are ignorant. In Ptirana 
Kassapa’s view, the soul is absolutely passive, and not affect¬ 
ed in the least by our sense-experiences. It is therefore all 
the same whether a person makes “ all the living creatures 
on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, ” or he gives alms, 
shows liberality, and practises generosity, self-mastery, 
and so forth. Kakuda Katyavana’s eternalistic theory was 
even more surprising : “ There is neither slayer nor 

causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, 
no one thereby deprives anyone of life, a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven elementary 
substances.’’ Ajita Kesa-Kambalin opposed to this eternal¬ 
istic error, an error which is of an annihilation ist character. 
Denying future existence and retribution, he deprived 
human life of all its zest. Maskarin Gos&la’s biological 
researches supplied the thinkers with a strong argument 
in favour of the doctrine of non-injury to every form of 
life, but he sold men altogether to fate, nature and heredity. 
Another belief which took possession of people’s mind is that 
time is the first and only cause of our happiness and sorrow. 
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At the time when these philosophers indulged in all sorts 
of extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral consequences 
and detrimental to the source of distinctions between * truth 
and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity,’ Sanjaya 
embarked upon a vigorous sceptical campaign against them 
£11. Seeing that the current views were so widely opposed as 
to defy every attempt at their reconciliation, and at the same 
time so remote from the sentiments and comprehension of 
common men, he considered suspension of judgment the best 
pathway to peace. Thus Sanjaya’s attitude served to throw 
speculative philosophy into disrepute, and it remained for 
Mahavlra and Buddha to rectify by means of sounder methods 
of examination the current belief that abstraction has no con¬ 
nexion with ethical self-development. Another great service 
rendered by Sanjaya to philosophy was this. Most of the 
philosophers of his time adopted a dogmatic method of 
investigation, whereas the exploitation of the sceptical 
method loosened the bonds of affirmative philosophies and 
paved the way for a critical method. With the awakening 
-Cf new ethical consciousness the hypothesis of time. Provi¬ 
dence, Chance, Bate, Nature or Soul as the first cause of our 
happiness or misery was abandoned and the thinkers 
concentrated- their attention upon manly strength. But 
.we are yet far from having a conception of positive good. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
MahavIra. 


The time is now past when we should give a detailed 
account of the life of Mahavlra. But a few salient facts 
regarding it will be deemed necessary for an introduction to 
our discussion of his philosophy. 

To begin with, Mahavlra—the Great Hero—was not the 
personal name of the thinker. He was better known to his 
contemporaries as Nigantha Nata-putta— 
Tviahsvira’s life: his Nigantha of the Nat a or Nay a clan. He is 

names and birthplace. . . , ,,, , , . -tth - i 

sometimes alluded to as vardhamana and 
Vesalie (Vaisallya), 1 the latter being evidently a local name 
■which signifies that Vaisali was his birthplace. As we noticed, 
the government of Vaisali was a confederation of eight small 
'clans, powers or states collectively known by the name of 
the Vajjis. Dr. lloernle describes it as “ an oligarchic re¬ 
public,” the government of which “ was vested in a senate, 
■composed of the heads of the resident Ksatriya clans, and 
presided over by an officer who had the title of King and was 
assisted by a viceroy and a commander-in-chief.” 2 Presum¬ 
ably the Natas, Nayas or .Tnatris were one of these eight clans. 
It is important to record that Buddha, too, came of a similar 
republican clan, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, as in the light 
of this fact we can easily trace the source from which both 
Mahavlra and Buddha derived their democratic tendencies. 

The Jaina tradition places the birth of Mahavlra in the 
year 599 B. C. His father, Siddhartha, was an influential 
member of the well-known Nata clan, who 

His parentage :* the .1111 

source of hie anti- married the daughter of the then king of 
Brahmamoai feeim K a. y a iggQi. g] ie was a Ksatriya lady, Trisala by 

name. Obviously then the family in which he was bor fl was 


UttarAdhyayana-sutra, VI. 17. 


J. R. A. S., 1808, p. 40; Heart of Jainism, p. 22. 
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anything but * beggarly or Brahmanical. 51 Even the whole of 
Vaisali, his birthplace, was removed from the centres of 
Brahmanical influence. This latter fact may well explain in 
the case of Mahavlra, as also in the case of Buddha, why his 
attitude towards Brahmanic religion was not quite friendly. 

According to a Svetambnra tradition, Mahavlra, no less 
than Buddha, fully entered into the experience of the world in 
Marriage that he married Yasoda, a Ksatriya lady, and 

thus experienced what Striveda or ‘ amorous 
enjoyment/ 2 is. A daughter was born to them, Anojja or 
Pri^adarsana by name. She was married to Jamali, a ksatriya 
‘ who, after becoming one of Mahavira’s followers and 
fellow-workers, ended by opposing him.’ 

All the .Taina authorities agree in relating that when Maha¬ 
vlra was about thirty years old, he withdrew himself from the 
world. There are good reasons to believe 

K enunciation. ParBvn- . _ . . . . . n 1 « 

nfttha and Maim- that he joined at first, and remained tor a 

T1! *‘ year with, the religious order founded by 

Pftrsvanatha, who is said to have lived some two hundred and 
fifty years before Mahavlra. The members of this ancient 
order used to cover their nakedness by wearing clothes, and 
were noted for their fourfold vow (caujjama). 3 

We learn from the Kalpa-sutra that Mahavlra was a mere 
learner during the first twelve years of his monkhood, and that 
in the second vear he became a naked monk. 

Qosflla and Mahavlra* * . 

In the fifteenth chapter of the Bhagavatl- 
sutra we are told that in the second year Mahavlra 
received Gosala Mankhali-putta as a disciple at Nalanda. 
They lived in concord for six years, after which they 
separated on account of a doctrinal difference. After this 

■ 1 9 « 

1 Cf. Biihler’s BaudhSyana, II. 2. 4. 26 ; Mahabhffrata, I. 78 : A K§atriya princess says 
to the daughter of a Brfihman: “Thou, forsooth, art the daughter of one who praises 
(others), who begs and accepts (gifts); hut I am the child of one who is praised, who 
gives gift and does not accept them.” 

* Sutia-kfitfthga, I. 4.1-200 ; Uttaradhyayane sutra, XXIX. 6.ittbi-veda, 

8 Uttar&dhynyaha sutra; XXill. 12. - 
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separation they never met in sixteen years but once in SaVatthi. 
Gos&la predeceased Mahavlra by some sixteen years, and 
it follows from the account in the Kalpa-sutra that 
he was recognised as a teacher at least two years before 
the latter. Another discrepancy between the accounts of the 
Bhagavatl and the Kalpa-sutra is pointed out by Dr. Hoernle as 
follows: “ According to the former, Mahavlra spent six years 
in Paniyabhumi (in the company of Gos'ala), while the 
latter gives him only one year in that place, but six years 
in Mitnila”' The inference from these two somewhat 
contradictory accounts seems to be this—that in the second 
year of his monkhood, Mahavlra left the religious order of 
Parsvanatha, and joined the school of Gosala. And ivhen six 
years afterwards the difference of opinion led Mahavlra to 
leave that school, he founded a new school of his own and 
organised a religious order mainly after the model of that 
of Parsvanatha. The only innovation which he made was 
the introduction of the vow of chastity in addition to 
the fourfold vow of Parsvanatha, and that was psrhaps 
suggested by the moral corruption of the naked ascetics. 
However, the fact that’he retained all the vows of the 
latter induced Ills old friends, the followers of Parsvanatha, 
again to meet him, nay, to accept him as their teacher. 
But although the two orders were thus amalgamated, 
ahd Mahavlra was recognised as the common spiritual 
father and leader, the followers of Parsvanatha could 
not but be shocked at the sight of nudity. This furnished a 
psychological cause of difference, which led at last immediately 
after the teachar’s death to a disseution among his disciples.* 
The after effect of it was of course the appearance of two rival 
sects, the Digambara or sky-clad and the Svetambara or 
white-clad. This schism may accordingly be viewed in a sense 

1 Uvfisaga Dasfio, p» Jll. 

1 Dfgha-nikAya, III, 137 j Majjhima.mkS^ II, 243. 
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as a ‘ reversion ’ to the original separation between the two 
orders, referred to above. 

Mahavlra died in 527 B.C. at Pava, after a successful 
career of thirty-five years as a teacher. Among his disciples, 
Gautama Indrabhuti was the ‘ earliest and greatest.’ He 
survived his master for twelve years. Sudharman is another 
great disciple who survived Mahavlra. 

Among other notable facts we have to record, first, that 
the main centres of Mahav Ira’s activity were Rajagriha, 
•» Campa, Vaisali and Pava; secondly, that Prince Abhaya, the 
son of Bimbisara, was the chief patron of his orderand 
thirdly, that from the beginning the lay supporters of his order 
were merchants and rich bankers. 


His Philosophy. 

I. In dealing with Mahavlra’s philosophy it is necessary 
first to discriminate the sources of information which broadly 
fall under two heads ; the direct and the collateral. The former 
comprise documents preserved to us by the 
tion° urcea ° f informa ' Jains themselves ; the latter represent frag¬ 
ments procurable from the Buddhist records . 1 
Of the Jaina authorities, some are , older or more authentic 
than others. By older authorities we mean of course the 
twelve Angas, and by later authorities the twelve Upafigas 
and other works. In pursuing our present investigation, 
nothing perhaps would be wiser and safer than to draw our 
information chiefly from the twelve Angas, the last of which, 
the Drisfivada, containing fourteen discourses or sections 
(pfir-vas), has been lost. The loss is great, because, 9 s 

its name implies, this particular text, perhaps more 

' i'N8yffdhammakah5,'81 f. < 7 /. Majjhiiha-nikaya, I.' 392. 

‘ ** E,g. Sftmafl Kapha 1ft and PSsSdifea suttas in the Dlgha-nikSya; Saccaka, Upflli, Sakula- 
Ud*yi, Abhaya-RSjakumSra, Devadaha and SSmagSma euttai in the Maj jhima-nikfiya ; 
Aftguttara, III. 70.1. 3 j etc. 
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than any other, contained a systematic criticism of pre-Jaina 
philosophies. And yet we have reason to believe that thp 
remaining eleven Angas, which still survive together with the 
Upahgas and other extra-canonical works, cannot fail to give 
us a fairly definite idea of the content of the Ahga now lost. 

The existing Angas do not seem to have been put together 
at one time. Their growth was gradual. None the less, the 
date of composition of the main bulk of Jaina canonical litera¬ 
ture must be placed between the life-time of Mahavlra on one 
side, and the reign of Chandragupta Maurya (4th century* 
B.C.) on the other. For, according to a well-founded tradition, 
the Jaina canon was fixed for the first time at the council 
held at Patna under the auspices of Sthulabhadra, who was 
prime minister to the ninth or last Nanda king. On the other 
hand, it will be wrong to suppose that Jaina literature sprang 
up suddenly, without a causal connexion with earlier pro¬ 
cesses, dating from the life-time of Mahavlra onward. 

We also have reason to suspect that the Angas, as we now 
have them, underwent considerable changes, here and there, 
at later redactions, or in the course of being handed 
down orally. The second Aftga—the Sutra-Kritanga for 
instance, which is supposed to have been composed originally 
in Ardha-Magadhi, has in its present form a section 1 contain¬ 
ing many Sanskrit words. Similarly, although the Samava- 
yfthga is generally enumerated as the fourth in the list of 
Ahgas, even a superficial acquaintance with the text will 
reveal that, a synthesis or summary as it is of all the Angas, 
it is really not the fourth but the very last Ahga. 

In view of such uncertainty of chronology* it would 
certainly be a mistake to accept the evidence of any particular 
text. The best we can do under the circumstances is first to 
conceive the historical data upon the collective evidence of the 
Ahgas now available, and then to test them further by.the 

» II. 4.3 f. 
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collateral evidence of the Buddhist literature, as well as to 
verify them in the light of later development of the Jaina 
doctrine. The task is not so difficult as may appear at 
first sight, considering that the existing Jaina texts, in 
common with those of the Buddhists, abound in stock 
or parallel passages. Even then in order to achieve 
this critico-philological task, the historian will have to 
discriminate the passages ascribed to his disciples from 
those ascribed to Mahavlra himself. Let this suffice for 
itn introduction. 


II. The doctrine to which modern usage freely 
applies the name Jainism was designated by its author as 


Kiriyam or Kriya- 
▼flda was the original 
name of what is now 
known as Jainism. 


Kiriyam or Kriyavada. Its upholders, the 
Krivavadins, who are now called Jains, 
were then generally known as Niganthas. 


The designation Arhatas for the Jains is of 


frequent occurrence in the medieval literature of the 


Brahmans. 


Mahavlra himself was best known to his contemporaries as 
a Niganflia or Nirgrantha,—the unfettered 
significance of the one,—he who is free from all worldly bonds 

name Nigantha. In . 

which sense parsva or mundane desires. The name has been 
cursor of Mahavlra. applied to the religious order of Parsva 
whom the Jains idolise as the last Tlrthankara 


(school-maker) hut one. Here a question is apt to arise if 
we are really justified in regarding Parsva as a precursor 
or philosophic predecessor of Mahavlra. Evidently we are 
not. There is not, as yet, a single proof that he was in any 
sense a philosopher. A predecessor Parsva nevertheless was, 
but that in quite another sense. He was an ascetic of the 
ancient hermit type, who, like the king Nimi of Mithila, 
Arisjanemi, and other common predecessors (Jinas, Bodhi- 
sattvas) of Mahavlra and Buddha, strongly favoured the life 
of renunciation. It appears that Mahavlra, on leaving home- 
life, joined a religious body who followed the rule of Parsva. 

48 ' 
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The whole clan of Natas, 1 or at any rate Mahav Ira’s. 
parents, 2 were among the lay supporters of this body of 
ascetics. If so, we can easily imagine how Mahavlra’s 
attention was naturally turned to Parsva’s order. 3 

Prof. Jacobi has thrown light on the exact relationship 
between Parsva and Mahavlra as teachers. 4 He is the first to 
discover that there were at first two separate 
»h» order gina ' Niga "' Nigantha orders, having nothing in common 
save the ‘ four vows ’ or * four restraints,’ 
and to assume that this original diversity between the two 
orders ‘ripened into division, and in the end brought about the 

i’ 

great schism.’ 

He lias again clearly perceived that a doctrine attributed 
to Mahavlra in the Buddhist Samannapliala sutta ‘ properly 
belonged to his predecessor Parsva,’ of course, 

Parsva’8 doctrine. . 

in so far as the mere expression catnyama- 
Samcara is concerned. The doctrine is that, according to 
Mahavlra, the way to self-possession, self-command, and 
imperturbability consists of ‘ a four-fold self-restraint ’ such as 
restraint in regard to all water, restraint as regards all evil, 
and restraints by way of the purification of sin and feeling a 
sense of ease on that account. 5 Buddhaghosa interprets the 
first restraint as meaning that Nigantha Nata-putta did not 
use cold water, believing it to be possessed of life (satta-sanni), 6 
and remarks that although founded upon an erroneous view of 
life, the doctrine of four restraints was in some measure 
favourable to moral discipline. 

Prof. Rhys Davids seems to have misunderstood Prof. 
Jacobi when he says that in the opinion of the latter “ the 

1 Uvasaga Dasao, p. 0. 

3 AcSranga, II. 15. 16. * 

• Heart of Jainism, p. 31. 

4 Jaina-siltras, Part 2, pp. xix-xxii. 

• Cf. Dial. B., II, pp, 74-75. . 

• Sumaugala-Vilasini, I. 166 j cp. Rhvs Davids’ ‘ Milinda,* II. 86-91. ,m ; ; 
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four restraints are intended to represent the four vows kept 
by the followers of P&rsva.” Prof. Jacobi 

Modern interpreta¬ 
tion of the term rd tu- nowhere maintains that the four restraints, as 

ydma saihvnrn. 

enumerated in the Samannaphala-sutta and 
explained by Buddhaghosa, correspond to the four vows as 
enumerated in the Jaina texts, notably the Shtra-Kritahga. 1 
On the other hand, he shows that the term Catiiyama-bammra, 
employed in the Buddhist dialogue, is but the Pali 
equivalent of the Prakrit Cduj/ama, a well-known Jaina 
term denoting the four vows, which, according to the 
testimony of two followers of Parsva, Kesi and Udaka, 
were'held binding upon their fraternity. 2 We are thus 
convinced with Prof. Jacobi that the enumeration of 
four restraints in the Samafnlaphala-sutta is wrong, and 
that the doctrine attributed to Mahavira in the same 
sutta is neither an accurate representation of his opinion, nor 
that of the view of his predecessor, though at the same time 
it contains nothing alien from either. For even apart from, the 
convincing proofs adduced from the Jaina authorities, we 
learn from a sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya 3 that in Mahavlra’s 
view the established path to the realm of highest bliss lies 
through abstinence from killing, abstinence from theft, from 
adultery, from lying, and such austere practices (tapoguna) 
as nudity, penance, confession, and the rest/ ; That these 
five modes of self-restraint correspond to the five great vows 1 
(panca mahavvaya) of Mahilvlra is beyond question. And if 
so, we may conclude on the authority of both Jaina and 

Buddhist texts that the first four of these precepts jvere 

.'i!T 

hatab: 

1 .Sufcra-Kfitanga, II. 7. 17. 

* Ibid, II, 7. 39: Uttaradhyayana-sutra, XXIII. 12. 

* II. 35-36. Cj. Diglia-nikaya, III, pp. 48-51, whore Buddha interprets the term 
catU’ydmasamvqra as meaning four moral precepts, considered each under three serial 
headB. This is the meaning the Buddha wishes to put on the phrase. 

* Cf Satftyutta-nikffya, I. 66. 

* Ac&rfifiga, II. lb (1-6), 
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originally laid down by Parsva, while the fifth was added 
later by Mahavlra himself. 

- We can now see the contrast between the two time- 
honoured Jaina teachers, Pars'va and Mahavlra, or where 


we can attempt to give a definite answer 
psrs™ tr ami Mahawni" to the question whether the former might be 
mere reHgioas teai-h<■ r* regarded as a philosophic predecessor of the 
the latter a religious- i a tter. The scanty account we now have of 

, philosopher. * 

Pars'va clearly shows that he was a man of 
practical nature, remarkable for his organising genius. The 
religious order founded by him enjoyed the reputation of a 
high and rigid standard of conduct, verging upon theStdic or 
ascetic. He made four moral precepts binding upon his 
followers, precepts which were later enforced by Mahavlra 
and Buddha among their followers. We shall, however, not 
judge Parsva aright if we suppose that his rules were con¬ 
fined to these four precepts. Conceivably, they embraced 
many other practical rules laid down for guidance of the 
fraternity and laity. We might even go further and maintain 
that all the fundamental rules of the Nigantha community 
were due to Parsva and his followers. But this set of 


rules, taken by themselves, constituted just another system 
of austere moral discipline (vinaya-vada or sllabbata) which 
Mahavlra and Buddha deprecated with one voice. That is 
to say, Parsva’s rules of conduct, however good they 
were, needed a philosophic justification in order that they 
might not appear in any sense arbitrary, or be confounded 
with t^e conventions of society. 

‘the Uttaradhayana sutra furnishes a dialogue sheddihg 
abundant light on this obscure point. The interlocutors are the 
two leading representatives of the Nigantha orders of the time. 
' Kesi, who was a follower of Parsva’s rule, asks Gautama, who 
was one of the chief disciples of Mahavlra: “ When the 
four precepts promulgated by the great sage P&rsva are held 
equally binding upon our two orders, what is the cause of 
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difference between us ? ” The latter replies, “ Wisdom recog¬ 
nises the truth of the law and the ascertainment of true things. 
The first saints- were simple but slow of understanding, the 
last saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those 
between the two simple and wise; hence there are two forms 
of the Law. The first could o.ilv with difficulty understand 
the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 
observe them-, but those between them easily understood and 
observed them.” 1 Here the purport of Gautama’s reply is 
that Parsva’s was a mere religious order, while Mahavlra’s 
was not only a religious order, but also a distinct school of 
thdught. 

III. If neither Parsva nor any one among his followers 
were the philosophic predecessor of Mahavlra, who then was 
... there in India who might be honoured with 

MaliSviras pmlo- ° 

sophic predecessor was that name? The reply must go against the 

Gu&la. . , . , ° ° 

Jama tradition which represents Gosala as a 
disciple of Mahavlra. We have sought to show that Gosala was 
the one among his many predecessors or elder contemporaries 
with whom he was most intimately associated for a number 
of years. 

In connection with the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas 
these are the three important questions: 
Three questions re- How was it that there were originally two 

lating to the ecclesias- . 

ticai history of the Nigantha orders instead of one ? When were 

Jainas, and their , , , , . , . , 

answers. the two amalgamated into one, to be sepa- 

rated again after Mahavlra’s death ? What 
benefit did the followers of Parsva derive from such an 
amalgamation ? 

We may attempt to answer these questions by assuming 
that Mahavlra, after undergoing Parsva’s discipline for a year 
joined the Ajfvikas, who, as we saw, cultivated a high sense 
of dignity and independence. This naturally brought him 


1 Jainfc-sutras, Fart 2, pp. 122-123. 
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into close contact with Gosala whose biological speculations 
created a sensation in the country. There is evidence enough 
that his naturalistic researches were soon followed by others 
upon social and moral problems of varied description. In 
religious circles the burning questions of the day were: Is 
there any moral justification for killing living beings? Can 
we, on the other hand, literally avoid, while we live, the act 
of killing ? And what is the proper way of dealing with those 
fellow beings who sin against society and morals ? 

Although the religious bodies did not all actually keep to 
a vegetarian diet, it was recognised universally that every 
object of nature should be handled gently and treated with 
the' utmost tenderness. As Buddha expressed it, “ Living 
beings are all desirous of happiness,” “ all are afraid of the 
rod, all fear death. Thus, comparing oneself with others, 
one should cease from the act of hurting or killing.” 

In order to avoid killing, some of the hermits used to sub¬ 
sist upon the flesh of animals which had died. There were 
a few others, the Hattlxi Tapasas, 1 for instance, who with a 
view to lessening the slaughter of living beings, killed for food 
each year one elephant instead of destroying many lives daily 
and hourly. 

It is from Gosala that Mahavira first learnt to think 
philosophically as it was afterwards mainly in opposing this 
teacher’s deterministic theory that he was led gradually to the 
discovery of nine categories (nava tattva). The opposition led 
to the severance of the tie that bound them for a period of six 
years. We do not know by w hat name Mahavira was known 
during the time when he associated himself with the Ajivikas or 
Maskarins. Subsequently he assumed his old epithet Nigantha, 
though he did not actually go back to Parsva’s order. The 
epithet proved very useful to him owing to the popularity which 
the Nigapthas of the old order had so long enjoyed. 


\ Sutra-Kjitftdga, II* 6. 52, 
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When in course of time Mahavira succeeded in founding 
a new Nigantha order and in organising it partly after the 
model of the Ajivikas and partly after that of Parsva’s fol¬ 
lowers, some sort of distinction between the two orders became 
inevitable. It is implied in the dialogue between Udaka and 
Gautama 1 that the followers of Pars'va were known as Nigantha 
Kumara-puttas, while Mahavira’s disciples were known as 
Nigaiitha Nata-puttas. 2 Thus we can see how two rival orders 
arose. 


Whilst the intellectual superiority of the new order was 
throwing the old order into the shade, the adherents of the 
latter were compelled to think of some way of maintaining 
their existence and prestige. Obviously the best means was 
not rivalry, but reconciliation. The dialogue between Kesi 
and Gautama in the Uttaradhyayana sutra shows that there 
was a time when Parsva’s followers were contemplating an 
amalgamation of the two orders. Kesi was perhaps the 
Nigantha of the old order who is designated by Buddha as 
Dlgha-tapassi. If so, the Digha-tapassi-sutta belongs to a 
time when the two orders were actually amalgamated into 
one school of philosophy. The Pasadika and Samagama suttas 
again take us to a time when, soon after Mahavira’s death, his 
disciples were divided into two contending parties. However, 
the benefit which Parsva’s followers derived from the 
amalgamation was the philosophy of the new school. 


IV. 


Definition 

Kiriyam. 


able 


The Kiriyam of Mahavira, in common with the 
vibhajja-vada of the Buddha, denotes a 
of doctrine which is diametrically opposed 
to Akiriy.am, and also sharply distinguish- 
from A^nanam or Vicikiccha and. Vinayam or 


1 Sutra-KritAfigii, II. 7. 

* In'the Buddhist records (Anguttara-nikilya, III. 383 ; Sumafigala-Vilasini, I. 160-165) 
the Niganfchas are alluded to as recluses of “ the red class ” (lohitSbhijati), also as “those 
with one garment ” (ekasfttaka). The term Wearers of white clothes (odfttavasana or 
ivetambaras) is applied to the lay adherents of the Ajivikas. 
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Sllabbatam. In a passage the Sutra-Kritanga 1 we read that 
the upholders of this doctrine gaining a true view of the world; 
maintain that misery is caused by oneself, and not' by 
others—time, providence, fate, chance or soul (sayamkadami 
nannakadam ca dukkham). Liberation is obtainable by 
knowledge and good conduct (vijja-caranam pamokkham). Thus 
they teach a path which is conducive to man’s moral and in¬ 
tellectual progress. They declare the world of generation to be 
eternal (sasaya), because beings live in it for ever and ever, and 
because sinners are subject to repeated births and deaths. 

Again, while recognising the inflexibility of the law of 
action, the Kriyavadins maintain that fools are unable to .stop 
the course of their evil actions by actions which are equally 
evil. The wise saints can arrest the course of evil only by 
abstaining from all wrong-doing. 2 For they believe that those 
who have overcome greed (lobha) and are contented, cannot 
commit sin ; they are indeed wise and happy. 

Averse to slaughter of life, they neither kill nor incite 
others to kill. Keeping always the senses under control, these 
pious men become heroes, armed with the weapon of knowledge. 
A Kriyavadin regards all beings, large and small, and the 
whole world as like to himself. He comprehends the immen¬ 
sity of the universe, and thus awakened he guards himself 
among the careless or unguarded. 

He who knows himself and the world, who knows the 
nature of man’s future existences and immortality, who knows 
what is eternal and what is not, and so forth, alone is entitled to 
expound the Kriyavada, since he is unattached to the pleasures 
of the senses, free from desires as to life and death, and self- 
controlled. 

It is not easy to elicit from this verbose and obscure passage 
any clear-cut definition of Kiriyam. However, in attempting 


1 Sutra-KritSfiga, I. 12. 11-22. 

* $Ta kammaQft kamma khaverati bftlS, akamiaana karama khavemti dhiro. 
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a definition of this significant term we shall do well first to 
consider the light in which Buddha viewed the doctrine of his 
predecessor; 


V. The Psycho-ethical aspect of Kiriy'am. 


Buddha, in agreement with Mahavlra and contrary to the 
deterministic theory of Gosala, expounded the doctrine of 
Karma, dynamism, or the moral effect of manly strength. It 
was again following his predecessor that 
Buddha MahilvIra ,ind Buddha judged Gosala’s to be the worst of 
all doctrines, subversive of the ground for 
all moral distinctions, i*esponsibilities and.freedom. 1 


Besides this hostile attitude towards Gosala’s fatalistic 
.doctrine, Mahavlra and Buddha had many points in common. 
They were, for instance, both nobles by birth, and came of two 
republican clans. They classified the philosophers of their 
time as unmoral metaphysicians, ignorant eel-wriggling sceptics 
and selfish pleasure-seeking moralists. They pursued neither 
a dogmatic nor a sceptical method of investigation. And yet 
Buddha often appears to think that his doctrine of causal 
genesis (paticca-samuppada) was in some way antagonistic to 
Mahavira’s dynamistic philosophy or doctrine of free-will 
activity. 


Buddha understood that Mahavlra, in opposition to current 
beliefs that our happiness and misery are caused by others— 
determined wholly and solely by external 
tation and criticism of factors and conditions—formulated a new 
Mahavnas doctrine. theory, narpely, that they are caused by the 

individual agent of our free-will. That our weal and ill are 
conditioned solely by or dependent upon external causes is one 
extreme, and by opposing to this a new individualistic theory, 


* Anguttara-nikaya, I. 173-174, 286-287 1 UvtSsaga Dasfio, VI. 166; VII. 196-200: 
-i* Mahtt^rnsift dhamma-panyatfci: atthi utfchffne iva . jSva parakkarae iva, aniyayfli sabba- 
bhavft.” 


49 
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rMaKaVIra ran to the othbr extreme, neither of which can a 
man of true insight reasonably accept . 1 i 


Buddha is right in ascribing to Mahavlra the individualist 
position above-mentioned. His expression in the original is 
practically identical with the Jaitia affirmation in the Sutra- 
Kyitanga . 3 It must be noted here that this particular Jaina 
text contains several disconnected passages where, according 
to the testimony of Sudharman, Mahavlra, like his successor 
Buddha, throws into clear relief the contrast between existing 
philosophical notions and his own theory. And important 
as they are, these passages can be rendered intelligible, only 
when we consider them in reference to those individual 
fcheorisers to whom they actually apply. 


First, with regard to ancient Vedic thinkers, Mahavlra said : 
/‘ Some of the seers thought that the world has been created and 

< Mabsvira’s criticism is S overned by the gods ; others by Brahma, 
of ^re-jaina and con- Some of them have ascribed to the hand of 

temporary ' philoso- . — ^ ' . ’ ' 

pher» from tiio stand- Isvara, the mundane Lord, the creation of 

point of his ethics. . . , . ' * 

this universe of beings and things, with its 
manifold vicissitudes ; in the opinion of others, this phenomenal 
world is but the outcome or gradual manifestation, of primitive 
undifferentiated matter (pahsna = pradhana). Some main¬ 
tain that the world emanates from a self-existent being; 
its origin is spontaneous and it appears to be non-eternal and 
Unreal because of the illusion (milya) thrown over man’s 
'mind by Death (Mara); according to the view of others, 
the world is produced from a primeval germ,—the original 
solar body. 


1 Anguttara-nikiyn, III. 440; “ AbhabBo ditthisampanno png gal o sayatnkaiath snkha- 
dukkh&m paccfigantiun, abhabbo di$$hi sampan no puggalo pnrarhkatarh Bukha-dukkbaih 
jpaQe&g&ntum." Of. SaAyutta, II. 22. ff. We arc indebted to Dr. M. H. Bode for these 
valuable references. Cf. Pefcakopadesa, opening paragraphs. “ Sayain kataih pa ram 
katantij.-ete^ dye ant«.’’ 

. ; Palir-Sayaihkatarfi: sukhMnkkhaifi, (na) paranrkataiii eukba.dukkham. Prakrit— 

sayamka^am nannakadarrj C a dukkhaih. 
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I do not, however, see how these cosmological speculations. 
paA'afford a rational, clear and distinct theory of misery or, 
its origin and cessation.” 1 

Secondly, as to Post-Yedic thinkers Yajnavalkyaand 

Uddalaka), we are told : “ Some of the philosophers postulate, 
these five gross elements—earth, water, tire, air and other—as 
the five roots of things. It is from them that another—the in¬ 
telligent principle or soul—arises, inasmuch as on the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body living beings cease to exist. However, as the 
, earth, though it is but one mass, presents manifold forms so 
the intelligent principle appears under various forms or mam- 
fest$ itself in varying degrees of development. ‘ • 

Suoh is the pantheistic view of some teachers, which, 
verging as it does upon materialism, fails to explain hpw 
and why an individual wrong-doer should suffer pain due 
to his iniquities,” 4 , 

And lastly, among his elder contemporaries, Purana 
Kassapa was evidently the first object of Mahavlra’s .attack 
,s There is a class of philosophers who maintain that when a 
man acts or causes others to act, it is not his soul which acts 
or causes to act. But how can those who hold such an opinion 
account for the moral distinctions as known in our daily 
experience ?” 3 , 

“ There is another class of philosophers (say, the Katyft- 
yanas) who regard five, elements as the five permanent substrata 7 
pf change. To these they also add soul as the sixth substance. 
What is, is imperishable,—eternally existent; nothing ‘.comes 
put of nothing. On these grounds they who make a hard and 
fast distinction between mind and body, view life and death as ft 
kind of recurrent mechanical combination (samavaya) and 
separation,of the.elements of existence. The moral inference 

l ^ , , t , . , 

.. J * SQti - a-Krit*ftga, I. 1. 3. 5*9. Sot, for literal translation, Jacobi’s Jama-sutras, Peit .2, 
pp. 244-245. 

* Ibid, I. 1. 1. 7-10. 

.» Ibid,}. 1. 1. 18. ' 
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drawn from these delusive metaphysical* arguments is that 
whether a man buys or causes to buy, kills or causes to kill,' 
he does not thereby commit any sin.” 1 

“ There is a third class of philosophers (say, the Kesakam- 
balins) who oppose to the dualist or pluralist doctrine above 
mentioned a theory which goes to identify the mental with the 
corporeal. They maintain that the real is always a living 
whole,—an individual who comes into existence from the 
union of four or five elements and passes out of existence 
after death. Life ends here, there is no world beyond, 
say they. Thus these murderers teach men to kill, slay, burn, 
cook, cut and destroy. Denying the hereafter and the efficacy 
of all social institutions founded upon beliefs in the 
future existence of man, the annihilationists cannot inform 
us whether ah action is good or bad, virtuous or vicious, 
well-done or otherwise, whether it is in man’s power 
to reach perfection or not, or whether there is a heaven 
or a hell.” 2 

“ The Maskarins or Fatalists are the next to be considered. 
They represent a class of philosophers who admit that there 
are infinite numbers and grades of concrete existents,—of 
living beings who, as individuals, experience pleasure and 
pain and pass by death from one state of existence to another 
which is better, equal or worse, but they deny that our happi¬ 
ness and misery, weal and ill, are caused by us individually or 
determined by any other cause except what they term fate or 
necessity (niyai). All things are pre-arranged by nature arid 
unalterably fixed. Soffie beings are capable of bodily move¬ 
ment, others not; it depends upon certain condition^ Whether 
they are in. the one state or in the other (sapgaij. Proceed¬ 
ing from these erroneous notions, they deny' rill fekertibrii 
struggle, power,'Vigour or manly strength. Those who boldly 

' ' ’’ ■'!'! 

1 Sutra-Kritauga, I. 1.1. 15 ; II. I. 22-24. ■ “ 

* Hid, 1.1. 1M2 j II, l. 1647. *•* • - ' 
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proclaim these opinions are really deluded. They, too, cannot 
account for moral distinctions.” 1 


“ There are yet again a class of philosophers 2 who maintain 
that the soul has power to attain the highest state, of purity 
or sinlessness, but just as distilled water may again be defiled 
on coming into contact with impurities, so may be the soul 
defiled by pleasant excitement or bate. In upholding such, a 
view these philosophers really deny the possibility of the soul 
attaining an undecaying or immaterial condition (nijjara) 
•within its living experience, and final release (moksa) after 
death. They betray, in other words, just their faulty notion 
of immortality here and hereafter. 


“ The philosophers hitherto considered differ from one, 
another in intellect, will, character, opinion, taste, undertak¬ 
ings and plans, but their views in their moral effect are the 
same, being actuated by the same motive, prompted by the 
same unmoral sentiments. We may take for instance the views 
of Purana Kassapa and Gosala Mankhaliputta. The former 
denies causation in that he denies activity on the part of soul; 
the latter, on the other hand, assigns fate as the pause of 
everything. What is the difference between the two, in so far 
as the moral bearings of their doctrines are concerned ? . When 
these philosophers,are judged from the ethical standpoint.;of 
a Kriyavadin, all appear in one sense or another as so many 
unmoral metaphysicians—(akriyavadins).” 4 , > - 

“ Those who, besides unmoral metaphysicians, are in some 


way opposed to, a Kriyavadin arc the sceptics and moralists. 
The former,, ignorant : as. they are, do not themselves apprehend 
truth, heny then cj&m they teach it to others B, To follow theii* 


lead to be as a naan who has lost his way in a strange 


«.lk :•! • ''.vl i 1 ■. * 1 ‘r i '< i.i m 1.; it*.' - , i i - .: i L T. ; i. i i ; (i ! > fUi.Lii’ 

1 Sutra»Krit&figa, I. 1. 2. 1-5 j I. 1. 4. 8-U ; II. 1. 32; Uvagaga Dasdo, VI. 166. 

* According to S I lank a, they are the followers of Gos&la and later Jaioa TrasirSikas. 


8 Sutra-KritSuga, I. 1. 3. 11. ; l i 

4 Ibid t II..p 0.|5 1^1,345 ^^^17.4 : .1 ^ A 
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The fundamental 
categories and maxim 
of Mahftvira's ethics. 


wood and follows a guide who also does not know it; Their, 
views are, in short, no good.” 1 . : . . 

. ‘‘The moralists are those teachers who ?eek to govern 
society by set rules, compose treatises direoting people 
how they should gratify their amorous passions, "en¬ 
courage acquisition of wealth, tolerate all superstitions and 
corrupt social practices, judge men by theiij outward, 
conduct, behaviour and circumstances, do not recognise 
the rights of individuals as individuals, and so forth.” 2 

“ It is chiefly, then, in opposition to the views of unmoral 
metaphysicians and selfish moralists that a Kriyavadin recog¬ 
nises that there is virtue (punna), that there 
is vice (papa), that there are ‘ channels/ that 
there is- in-flux of sin* (assavaj, that there 
are restraints (samvara), that there is bondage (bandha), that 
there is the path to freedom (nijjara), and that there is 
final- liberation (mokkha). These are the five categories 
of his ethics. The standpoint from’ which he judges the 
Standard of conduct is that of an individualist, his fundamental 
maxim is : I am the maker of my own happiness and misery l 
and not others;” 

Now we must modify Buddha’s interpretation of Maliavlra’s 
ethical, position just as we must modify Mahftvira’s 
interpretation of pre-Jaina * philosophies. 
We have endeavoured to Show that Mahavifa, 
in direct antagonism to Purftna Kassapa’s 
doctrine of n6fi-causation or theory of the 
inactivity of soul, put forword this proposi¬ 
tion : “ When.I suffer, grieve; repent,;grOVr 
feeble, am'afllicted, or experience plain, I have caused it, -and 
when another, man suffers in a similar way, he has caused it. 


Modification of 
Buddha's interpreta¬ 
tion of hife“ predeces¬ 
sor's fundamental 
ethical * thesis, and of 
Mahavjra's interpreta¬ 
tion of pre-Jaina 
philosophies. , 


1 Sutr&»Kfitftftga, I. 1. 2,17-19. . L . 

• Ibid, i: I. 4. 8 ; I. 4; ]. 20-23; #1; 1-46-46 j StMdSfiga,- IV. «*,«<».■ * * 
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Pleasures ^ttd atnusenients are not able to help or save me. 
They are one thing, and I am another; they are foreign to my 
real being. Even the friends and relations who are more 
intimately connected with me cannot experience, still less 
take upon themselves, the pains I actually undergo. That is to 
say, as an individual a man is boi-n, as an' individual he dies, 
as an individual again he deceases from one state of existence 
to be reborn into another. The ‘ passions, consciousness, 
intellect, perceptions and impressions ’ of a man belong to him 
exclusively/* 1 .. 

‘ If we compare these expressions of Mahavlra word for 
Word with those of Buddha, it is hardly possible for us to 
detect any difference between their opinions. For Buddha, 
too, declared that evil is done by oneself, born of oneself, pro¬ 
duced from oneself, affects oneself, and that while self is the 
lord of self, there is no other lord but self. 4 In the same vein 
he instructed Ananda to be zealous in his own behalf and to 
devote himself to his own good. 3 The question then arises, 
-where lies:the real point of difference between their views? 

• ' We must first examine the Buddhist fragment—the Deva- 
daha sutta of the Majjhima—where Buddha sharply criticises 
the ethical position of Mahavlra, as represent- 
t'hTtffirf ed after his death by his disciples, the Nigan- 

“of thas. 4 This dialogue throws some light upon 
>ayativada ond Knyti- the signification of Mahavlra’s terse expres- 
; c sion: “Fools cannot annihilate works by 

Works; the wise can annihilate works by abstaining from 
works.” 5 

Buddha says to the Nigapthas, “Are you, friends, of this 
opinion, is it your view; , Whatever a living individual 

> SStra-KriWAga, II. 1.31 ( II. 33.41. 

• Atta-Vagga, Dbammapada. 

. * Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Satt&s, p. 91. 

4 Majjhima-nikiy«,‘il. 21-8. . 

* 4 Sfttta»KritAftga, I.- 12.15 : <A Ka kammanS kamma khevetfcti bfila, akamma^ft tamma 
khQvamti dhiro,” 
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experiences in this life, whether it be pleasant dr painful Ot 
neither pleasant-nor-painful, all that is predestined by fate, due 
to works of a previous life. Because of the exhaustion of former 
works through austerities, and because of the abstention from 
new works, (there is) arrest of the influx of sin in future. 
Because of. that, the extinction of karma. Because of that, 
the extinction of pain. Because of that, the extinction of 
misery. Thus the entire body of ill perishes P” 1 

The latter replying in the affirmative, Buddha goes on, 8 
“ You admit, then, that our pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery, depend in part upon fate or actions of the past exist¬ 
ence and in part upon free-will activities of the present life ?” 

The reply being in the affirmative, “If so, I must 
ask you, Do you positively know whether you, as pre¬ 
sent individuals, had existed in the past or not ? 
Whether you had committed such and such sins or not ? Have 
you any definite idea of the quantum of pain already exhaust¬ 
ed, or of the quantum of pain still to be exhausted, or of the 
quantunl of pain which being exhausted, the entire 
body of ill will be exhausted ? Above all, are you 
acquainted with any right method of avoiding all that is evil 
in the negative and of performing all that is good ? 

The answer being, “No” “ If not, then how can you 

maintain your premises.I also should like to know from 

you, my good Nigapthas, if you intend so to change the course 
of action by means of your initial effort and vigorous exertion 
that it should produce its result in’the future instead of at 
present, and vice versa ?.” 

The answer being still in the negative, “If not, where 
then is the utility of your energetic moral efforts?” 

1 “ Yarh kificfLya&.puriaa-puggalo patisaiiivedefci......sabbai& tain pubbekata-hetu; iti 

pur&n&nam kamtn&nam tapaBS vyanti-bhJWS, tiavSnam kamm&nam akaranfl, Syatim an a v as¬ 
say o; ftyatim anavaeaava kammakkhayo; kammakkhayft dukkhakkhayo, dukkhakkhaya 
vedanftkkhayo, YedatiAkkhaya aabbara dukkham nijjilinatii bhavissattti ?” 

<&! paragraphs o? the diacourae | s a 0 fc literal owing to the 

great length of the original ; and the snbsfcance only has been given. 
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The sceptic Buddha at last concludes by saying: “ If it 
be true that living beings experience pleasure and pain as 
predetermined by actions of their past lives, then the Nigan¬ 
thas must have been all great sinners formerly in that they 
now undergo such painful austerities. Or if it be true that 
living beings experience pleasure and pain according as they 
are created by a God, then the Niganthas must have been 
created by a wicked God (papakena Issarena). Or if living 
beings be happy or miserable because of the species (sangati) 

’ to which they belong, then the Niganthas must have been of 
a very low species ; or if because of their mentality (abhijati) 
theft they must have been persons of the worst possible 
mental type, etc., etc.” 1 

In accordance with Mahavlra’s view I am not, as a think¬ 
ing subject, wholly and solely the maker of my moral being, 
but I am partly a creature of circumstances. This important 
point is well brought out in a passage of the Sutra-kritanga 
where Mahavlra, in criticising Gosala’s doctrine, declares that 
“ things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer¬ 
tion.” 2 The proposition is significant. It illustrates his 
antinomian theory (syad vada) that has its full play 
throughout Kriya-vada. It may be that in one sense, look¬ 
ing from one point, of view, A is B. It may be that in 
another sense, looking from another point of view, A is 
not-B. It may be that looking from a third point of view, 
A is both B and not-B, and so forth. In other words, the 
Dynamism of Mahavlra leaves room enough for determinism, 
or the hypothesis of time, providence, nature, chance. 

VI. The biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam. 

“ There are things which are determined, and there are 
things which are not-determined (niyayaniyayam samtam).” 3 

1 Majjhima-mk&ya, II. 216-222. ubhijuti= jivavarna (Mbh. XII. 279. 32). 

s Sutra-Krita&ifa, I. 1. 2. 4. (Jacobi’s translation). 

* Ibid, I. 1. 2. 4. 

50 
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Following the commentators Prof. Jacobi translates it— 

“ Things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer¬ 
tion.” But keeping to the actual words of the commentators, 
we must interpret the dictum as meaning that “ our happiness 
and misery are wrought partly by fate, soul, time, God or 
nature, and can be regulated partly by our personality or 
manly strength.”' This shows that in the view of Mahavlra, 
as later in the view r of Kanada, we are in some respects bound 
and in some respects free. Here Mahavlra appears to be in 
sharp antagonism with Gos'ala. 

But the supposed antagonism between the two thinkers 
may easily break down the moment the 

The category of Jiva. 1 * 

historian can prove that it rests upon a 
difference of standpoints. This brings us to Mahav Ira’s 
important category of Jiva, a term which we take to denote 
the biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam. 

Gosala also taught that all living beings experience 
pleasure and pain, each individually. But Mahavlra differed 
from Gosala in teaching that the sole determining factor of 
our entire existence is not fate or anything of the kind but 
the individual agent of our free will. A dialogue in the 
Uvasaga Dasao 2 embodies Mahavira’s moral contention raised 
against Gosala’s fatalism or denial of free-will activities. 

Mahavlra asks Saddaluputta, a lay ad herent cf Gosala, 
who was a rich potter. “ How is this pot made ? Is it made 
by dint of exertion and manly strength or without them ?” 
The latter replies: “It is made without them, because, 
according to our master’s view, there is no such thing as 
exertion or manly strength, everything being unalterably 
fixed.” “ Supposing, Saddaluputta, some one of yovr men 
should behave in an improper manner, how would you deal 
with him ?’ 5 “ I would punish him as severely as I could or 

1 “ Kimoid piyati-kfitam ca pura^a-kftlSfivara-svabhSva-karmftdi.krifcam fcafcra katharacit 
sukha-diikkhftdefr puruga-kara-sfidhyatvarn apy airly ate.” 

* Hdemle’s Uvasaga DasSo, VII. 196-200. 
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should.” Thereupon Mahavlra retorts: “ But wbat moral 
reason have you for doing so, when, as you say, there is no 
such thing as -exertion or manly strength, but all things are 
unalterably fixed ? According to your belief, the man 
behaved in such a manner because he could not help it, ruled 
as he was by an overpowering fate.” 

It is difficult even to imagine that Gosala really intended 
to bring arts such as pot-making within the operations of the 
laws of fate. It is likewise difficult to think that he actually 
GoSaws Determinism meant to den y al1 moral distinctions, respon- 


did not exclude the 
notion of freedom of 


sibilities and freedom as enunciated by Maha- 


the \tui, nor did Maha- vlia himself. On a close examination of his 

rira s dynamism alto- 

gethor set aside the doctrine as a whole, we can soon discover that 

rule of fate. 

his determinism did not exclude Mahavlra’s 


notion of freedom of the will, just as, on the other hand, Maha¬ 
vlra’s Dynamistic philosophy did not altogether set aside 
Gosala’s rule of fate. They are complementary, one being 
imperfect and unintelligible without the other. We conceive 
nevertheless that in attempting to banish the possibilities of 
chance from the world of fact, and of belief and reason, Gosala 


carried his determinism rather too far, and that in consequence 
he confused or at least did not keep quite distinct the two 
standpoints—the biological and psychological, or the physical 
and ethical. Accordingly the task which Gos'ala had left for 
his immediate successor was to draw a sharp distinction 
between these standpoints by employing the sober method of 
analysis of the laws of action (Karma) and their effects in the 
world of experience. 

The problem was discussed by Buddha also. The three 


Gos&la, Mahavlra 
and Buddha; transition 
from a biological to a 
psychological, or from 
a physical to an ethical 
standpoint. 


teachers handled it differently and found a 
different solution. Gosala set himself to show 
how we, as living individuals and in common 
with the rest of sentient existence, are acted 


upon by various natural causes and manifold external 


conditions. The main object of Mahavlra was to determine 
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'how we, as living individuals and thinking subjects, 
are both acted upon and capable of acting of our own accord. 
Buddha sought to show how we, as rational beings, can act 
according to the laws or principles of reason itself. That is to 
'say, the main standpoint of Gosala was biological or objective, 
that of Mahavira both objective and subjective, and that of 
Buddha psychological or subjective. 

The following argument will perhaps give some support to 
these general observations. As we know, Gosala, Mahavira 
and Buddha, in common with the Moralists, 

Threefold division of 

actions into deed, word, followed a threefold division of actions into 
mu ^wuK it. Deed, Word and Thought, or into Thought, 

Word and Deed. The same threefold division is to be found in 
the existing Zend-Avesta, but there is as yet no proof that 
anyone of them borrowed it from the ancient Persians. There is, 
on the other hand, sufficient evidence to prove that Gosala laid 
stress mainly upon Deed and Word, Thought being to him a 
mere half action (upaddhakamma) 1 ; that Mahavira laid almost 
equal stress upon the three—Deed, Word and Thought, while 
the whole emphasis was laid by Buddha upon Thought (mano- 
kamma), 2 his very definition of action being volition (cetana 
vadami kammarh). 3 

Mahavira laid almost equal stress upon Deed, Word and 
Thought. This point is so important that if we loose sight of 
it we are apt to ignore half the significance of Kiriyam and 
the whole of the significance of Mahavira’s psychology and 
ethics. In order to establish it, we may separately examine 
two lines of evidence, the Jaina and the Buddhist. In the 
first place, the Jaina Sutra-Kritanga preserves a dialogue 
where Adda, a disciple of Mahavira, discusses a view put 
into the mouth of the Buddhists: “If a savage thrusts 

1 Digha-nik&ya, I. 54. 

2 Majjhima*nikaya, III. 2. 7. 

3 Mguttara, Ill, p. 415. Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids’ “ Buddhist Psychology,” p. 98. 
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a spit through the side of a granary, mistaking it for a man; 
or through a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it, he 
will be guilty of-murder.” “ If a savage puts a man on a spit 
and roasts him, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary; 
or a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of 
murder.” “ If anybody thrusts a spit through a man or a baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, puts him on the 
fire and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for Buddhas to 
breakfast upon.” Adda, then, turns upon the Buddhists with 
this powerful argument: “ Well-controlled men cannot accept 
your denial of guilt incurred by (unintentional) doing harm to 

living beings. It is impossible to mistake a fragment of the 

granary for a man ; only an unworthy man can say it. How can 
the idea of a man be produced by a fragment of the granary ? 

EVen to utter this is an untruth .They kill a fattened 

sheep, and prepare food for the sake of a particular person; 
they season the meat with salt and oil, and dress it with pepper. 
You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish pleasures, 
who say that partaking heartily of this meat you are not soiled 

by sin.In compassion to all beings, the seers, the Jnati- 

putras, avoid what is sinful; afraid of it, they abstain from 
food specially prepared for them.” 1 

The same text contains a few other passages in wnich the 
Kriyavadin view is contrasted apparently with the Buddhist 
view of delicts and crimes. We learn from one of them that 
for a Kriyavadin “ He who intends to kill a living being, but 
does not do it by an act of his body, and who unknowingly kills 
one, both are affected by that act through a slight contact with 
it only, but the demerit in their case is not fully developed.” 2 

And in the second place; the Buddhist Upali-sutta records 
that of the three measures of sin and crime, the bodily (Kaya- 
dajjida) had greater weight with Mahavira than cither the vocal 
or the mental, while that which weighed heaviest for Buddha 

1 Jacobi’a Jaina-sutras, Fart 2, pp. 414-416 ; cf. ibid , 1. 1. 2. 26. 

8 Ibid , p. 242. 
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was the mental. “ Even in his coming and going a Nigaptha 
is apt to cause the slaughter of many animalcules. What 
does Nigantha Nataputta consider to be the moral consequence 
of such an act ?” When this question was pressed home by 
Buddha *6 Upali, then a lay disciple of Mahavira, the latter 
replied : “ Our master does not attach the notion of any great 
sin to an unintentional (unavoidable) act, but only to an act 
which is intentional.” “Then you see, Upali, the main 
determining factor of an act is the volition, motive or intention 
(cetana).” 1 

The most important of Buddhist documents to consider as 
to the doctrine of Kiriyarh is the Maha-Saccaka-sutt& in 
which the practice of the Ajlvikas has been contrasted with 
that of the Buddhists as follows: “ Whereas the former 
devote themselves to culture of the body, neglecting culture 
of, the mind, the latter devote themselves to culture of the 
mind, neglecting culture of the body.” Saccaka clearly 
implies that the followers of Mahavira cultivate equally 
both the inodes of self-training on the ground that which 
affects the body, affects the mind, and vice versa (kilyanvayam 
cittam hoti, cittanvayo kayo hoti). 2 

We can easily understand from this that the theory of 
interaction of mind and body was the physio-psychological 
ground by which Mahavira sought to justify austerities in 
religious practice, bodily restraints in daily life, and corporeal 
punishment in criminal justice. 

The main question remains yet to be answered. What are 
the things which depend on fate, necessity, time, providence, 
nature and the like ? Which are determined by natural 

causes and general conditions of existence ? 
determinism: and what are again the things, which are not 

injure absointe- determined in a similar way ? Mahavlra’s 

answers may be summed up in the nlodern 
expression, that there is physical determinism. He agreed with 


1 Majjhima-nikSya, I. 377. 


a Ibid, I. 287-238. 
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Gosala in many respects. For instance, he accepted the classi 
fications of living beings and things as given by the latter. 
He too believed 'that there is no matter unformed, nothing in 
nature which is dead. It was readily granted by him that our 
duration of life, physical formation, 1 number of sense-faculties, 
certain mental qualities and tendencies and intellectual and 
spiritual powers depend upon the species or types of existence 
(saiigati) to which Ave belong ; that nature (sabhava) implants 
in our breast certain passions and emotions which develop as 
Ve grow up, or that as we advance in life we pass through 
many ups and downs, experience many agitations of passion ; 
as in the life of a finite individual, so in the life of the whole, 
the duration of existence is limited, the duration of the world 
as a whole is marked by periods which succeed each other 
alternately and uniformly, showing the predominance of good 
{sn, corresponding in some way to love of Empedocles) over 
evil (du, corresponding to Hate), on the predominance of evil 
over good, on the equipoise of both in an ascending or a 
descending, a progressive or a retrogressive (utsarpini and 
jjivasarpini) order' 2 ; and so forth. 

The one point which Gosala left in obscurity and which 
Mahavira and Buddha brought into prominence was that soul 
or mind is in its nature supremely white or absolutely pure. 
The various pleasures and amusements, passions and emotions, 
thoughts and impressions which stain it with this or that 
colour, give to it this or that habit and disposition, are quite 
foreign (agantuka) to its nature The realm of soul is in 
other words the realm of absolute bliss. 3 The soul is not only 
open to the influx of sin, but also has that peculiar capacity 
of its own by which it can regain its native purity by shaking 
off all alien elements. There, indeed lies the scope for our 
manly strength, the value of education, nay, the foundation 

1 Sutra-KfiTT. 3. 37. 

2 Jaina-autras, Part 2, p. 227 f.; Heart of Jainism, pp. 272-276. 

3 Majjhima-nikffya. 1.3 6; 11.31-36 j 1.483. 
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of our whole moral freedom. For it is in resisting and rising 
superior by the goodness and wisdom of the soul to all natural 
forces and tendencies, passions and emotions, that we build up 
our moral self, and attain immortal life. This doctrine of 
soul belongs historically to Yajnavalkya, whom Buddha seems 
to have esteemed as the upholder of Kiriyavada. 1 

I II. The Epistemological aspect of Kiriyam. 

As we have seen, the Bhagabatl Sutra attributes thesepara- 1 
tion of Gosala and Mahavira to a doctrinal difference, while the 
former maintained that there is nothing in nature without'life, 
no matter unformed, the latter contended that there are certain 
things which do not strictly come under the category of life 
_. , . (jiva). This contention on the part o: Maha- 

Ajivn: its signifies, vlra may perhaps be interpreted in two ways : 

either (1) that Mahavira tried to modify 
Gosala’s general hylozoistic theory by pointing out that there 
is as a matter of fact death for every living individual; or 
(2) that he implied that there are besides the objects of nature 
or others which are of a purely subjective origin. Accept¬ 
ing one or other of these two interpretations, we see that 
whereas for Gosala the category was just one, that of Jlva, for 
Mahavira the categories were two, that of Jlva and that of 
Ajlva. This was an advance on the part of the latter. We 
propose here to take the category of Ajlva to denote the 
epistemological aspect of Kiriyam, as distinguished from the 
biological and physical aspects. 

The first thing which Mahavira was anxious to do in con¬ 
nexion with his theory of knowledge was to see clearly what 
the problems of knowledge are. He seems 
knowledge. * to h&V6 lOlt ID CODimOD with Slldclhst that 

the question could be settled only by first 
settling what cannot be the problems of knowledge. 


Majjhima-mkftya. I. 36 ; II. 31-36 j I. 483. 
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So far as this latter question was concerned, the sceptic 
Sanjaya had already suggested the lines of its answer. The 
Safljaya, Mahsvira ‘questions with regard to which Sanjaya sus- 
and Buddha: pended judgment were in fact the questions 

to be excluded from the problems of knowledge. Is the world 
eternal, or is it non-eternal ? Is it both eternal and non¬ 
eternal, or is it neither eternal nor non-eternal ? Is the world 
finite or infinite ? Is there any individual existence of man 
after death, or is there not ? Is the absolute truth seen face 
to face by a seer, comprehended by a philosopher, part of real 
tangible existence or not ? It was with regard to these and 
similar questions that Sanjaya refused to put forth any affirma¬ 
tive proposition. To avoid error he contented himself with the 
four famous negative propositions: A is not B ; A is not not- 
B 1 ; A is not both B and not-B, A is not neither B nor not-B. 
It is with regard to the self-same questions that Mahavlra 
declared: “ From these alternatives you cannot arrive at truth ; 
from these alternatives you are certainly led to error.” 8 “ The 
world exists, the world does not exist. The world is unchange¬ 
able, the world is in constant flux. The world has a beginning, 
the world has no beginning. The world has an end, the 
world has no end, etc. The persons who are not well-instructed 
thus differ in their opinions, and profess their dogmas without 
reason.” 3 And these were precisely the questions which 
Buddha regarded as unthinkable (acinteyyani) on the ground 
that those who will think about them arc sure to go mad, 
without ever being able to find a final answer, or to reach 
apodeictic certainty. 4 

However, even with regard to these problems Mahavlra 
differed from Sanjaya, and Buddha from both, if not in any 


1 Dial* B, II, pp. 39-40 j 75. 

a Sutra-Kptflfiga, II. 5. 3 : “Eehim dohim thanehim vavahSro na vijjai, Eehim dohiifc 
£ hanehim anSySram tu jSnae ” (Jacobi’s translation.) 

* AcfirSnga, I. 7-3. 

[ Ahguttara-nikaya, II. p. 80. 
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other respect, at least in attitude. For the cowardly manner 
in which Sanjaya tried to evade them shows that he did not 
himself feel certain whether error lay on his side or on that of 
others. As a successor and younger contemporary of Sanjaya, 
Mahavlra’s position was somewhat better, something inter¬ 
mediate between that of an ignorant sceptic and that of an 
enlightened philosopher of the critical school. His was the 
standpoint of the antimonian (syadvadin), who is represented by 
later Jaina writers' and Buddhist Sarvastivadins (Syadvadins) 
of the 3rd century B.C. 2 in the following manner: If he has 
to answer any questions touching “ matters of fact,” he should 
answer them by saying, contrary to b6th a 
dogmatist and a sceptic: “ It may be that 
in one sense, looking from one point of view, A is B. It may 
be that in another sense, looking from another point of view, 
A is not-B. It may again be that looking from a third point 
of view, A is both B and not-B. It may equally be that when 
viewed from a fourth point of view, A is neither B nor not-B.” 

It is then clear that in the view of Mahavlra and Buddha 
metaphysics could not be a science, and also that the sceptic 
Sanjaya had prepared the way for both of them. Prof. Jacobi 
thought that “ in opposition to the Agnosticism of Sanjaya, 
Mahavlra has established the Syadvada.” Besides Gosala, 
Sanjaya is a great land-mark in the development of the 
philosophy of Mahavlra and Buddha. It is remarkable 
that Sariputta, formerly the chief disciple of Sanjaya, the 
founder of the sceptical school, became later the chief 
disciple of Buddha, the founder of the analytical school,—a 
fact which Prof. Jacobi was the first to emphasize, and which 
has almost the same force as Kant’s famous dictum that the 


1 Seo SySdvada-mafijarT; Sapta-bhaftgi-taraugini j Bhandarkar’s Report for 1863-54, 
p. 95 f.Jacobi’s Jaina-sutras, XXVII-XXIX: “ Syad asti; syfid nftsti; syfld asti nftsti; 
sySd avaktavya^; syftd asti avaktavyah ; sy5d nSsti avaktavyafc j sySd asti nfisti avakta- 

▼yafc” 

8 KathSvatthu, I. 6. 55 58. 
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sceptic is the true school master to lead the dogmatic specu¬ 
lator towards a‘ sound criticism of the understanding and of 
reason. 1 

To return to our main question : if the problems stated 
above cannot be the proper subjects of investigation of know¬ 
ledge, then what were for Mahavira the real problems ? The 
problems were: what and in what manner can we become 
aware in and through our mind of ourselves and of others who 
are finite individuals like us ? What are the modes of cognition, 
* or categories of thought ? What are, in other words, 
‘ demonstrable facts ’ relating to a concrete individual as dis¬ 
tinguished from the ‘ probable ’ ? 

According to the view, the demonstrable facts are these 
five (panca asti-kaya): Dhamma (sense-data), 

Pafica asti-KSya. ,, r ,, J / , , „ . , ' 

Adhamma (data other than those furnished 
by the senses), Agasa (space), Jiva (soul or finite conscious¬ 
ness), and Puggala (Matter or the material). 2 Each one of 
these facts is to be understood according to the following 
categories 3 : Substance (dabba), attribute (guna), Field of 
action (khetta), Time (kala), Sequence or causal relations 
(pajjava), 4 Division (padesa), and Transformation (parinama). 

In view of the fact that there is nowhere to be found in 
the older texts any systematic exposition of Mahavira’s theory 
of knowledge, we shall here content ourselves with urging two 
points regarding it. First, in a passage of the Samavayanga, 
the five demonstrable facts (panca asti-kaya) are spoken of as 
being immutable, permanent or eternal elements of knowledge 
to which no notion of temporal relations can attach ; they are 
above time—past, present and future, and yet hold good 
universally and for all times. The great interest of the 

1 Max Muller’s translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Vol. II, p. 659. 

2 - 8 Samavflyfiftga, 15 j 193; 199. It also refers to similar passages in the Sth&nftAga 
and the Bhagavati-sutra. 

4 According to later Jaina writers, pajjava = Sanskrit paryfiyal?. But it seems that the 
word equates with the Pali paceaya or Sanskrit prntyayah. 
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passage is that it enables us to see the sharp contrast between 
the views of Mahavlra and Kakuda Katyayana: Whereas the 
latter identified the concepts of a finite mind with concrete 
things existing eternally in space and time, the former 
did not. 

Secondly, Mahavlra so far agreed with Kakuda Katyayana 
that he too conceived a plurality of substances. In dismiss¬ 
ing the notion of a single universal soul, Mahavlra’s object 
was to protest against subjective idealism which was continu¬ 
ally tending to make the ‘ transcendental self ’ into a sort of 
entity. In dealing with Mahavlra’s philosophy as a whole it 
must be borne in mind that there are in its background 
Gosala’s biological speculations. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


Conclusion. 


Here we have to close the rather incomplete survey from 
within of the development of Indian philosophy before the 
advent of the Buddha. Incomplete, because according to our 
original plan, the history was to have been brought down to 
the time of Sayana-Madhava (11th century A.D.). We could 
haldly realise, until experience actually revealed, the vastness 
of the field chosen even for a rapid survey, and the immensity 
of the task to achieve with materials requiring a careful 
sifting and necessitating in places a great deal of historical 
reconstruction. Consideration of practical difficulties happily 
suggested curtailment of the scope of the work, with the 
result that we had to be satisfied with a modest plan, bring¬ 
ing the history down to the 6th century B.C., and closing it 
with Mahavira. But the plan, however modest, covers cen¬ 
turies of thought-evolution which in respect of antiquity and 
importance merits the deepest reflections of the modern 
student, whether in the East or in the West. We must say 
with Dr. Oldenberg that “ hundreds of years before Buddha’s 
time movements were in progress in Indian thought, which 
prepared the way for Buddhism, and cannot therefore be 
separated from a sketch of the latter,” 1 or with Dr. Paul 
Deussen that “ the thoughts of the Upanishads led in the 
post-Vedic period not only to the two great religions of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism, but also to a series of philosophical 
systems.” 2 Buddha’s analytic method of enquiry ( vibhajja - 
vada) imparted a great synthetic landmark to the history of 
Early Indian Philosophy. A perusal of the foregoing pages 
will have, we hope, made it abundantly clear that the synthetic 


1 Buddha , Hoey’s translation, p. 6. 


* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 34, 
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development presupposes a large number of philosophical 
thoughts that constituted its immediate background—negative 
as well as positive. It has also been indicated how Buddha 
grouped the current philosophical notions under four pairs of 
extremes (unta ) comprising thesis and antithesis and how he 
endeavoured by his system of the Middle Path to avoid as well 
as reconcile them without jeopardising his own position. These 
four pairs of extremes, as presented in Buddhist literature, 
are:— 

1. (a) Eternalist thesis—that everything exists ( sabbath 
atthiti). This is one extreme. 

(b) Annihilationist antithesis—that nothing exists 
{sabbath n’atthiti) —This is another extreme. 1 
Between these two extremes lay whole centuries 
of metaphysical evolution. 

2,..(«) Determinist thesis—that everything is pre-deter- 
mined {sabbath pubbekatahetu). This is one 
extreme, yielding the postulate of Being—what 
is is ; something comes out of something; nothing 
comes out of nothing. 

(6) Fortuitist antithesis—that nothing is caused and 
conditioned {sabbath ahetu-appaccaya) —This is 
another extreme, 2 yielding the postulate of non- 
; Being—What is not comes to be {ahutvd hoti); 

something comes out of nothing. Between these 
two extremes lay .whole centuries of logical 
evolution. 

3. («) Individualist thesis—that weal and woe are caused 
by the moral agent of an act {sukhadukkhath 
sayathkatath). This is one extreme. 

(6) Fatalist antithesis—that weal and woe are caused 
by agents other than self {sukhadukkhath parath- 
katarh). —This is another extreme. 8 *■ 

Saiftyutta, II, pp. 17, 96 ; III, p. 135. 5 Afiguttara, I, p. 173 f.; Digha, L 

8 Ante , p. 386, f. n. 
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Between these two extremes lay whole centuries of 
. ethical evolution. 

4. (a) Hedonist and Utilitarian thesis—that adherence to 
pleasures of the sense constitutes the path to the 
goal (kamesu kamasukhallikdnuyoya). This is 
one extreme. 

(b) Ascetic antithesis—that self-mortification consti¬ 
tutes the path to final release ( attakilamathd - 
nuyoya). This is another extreme. 1 Between these 
two lay whole centuries of socio-religious evolution. 

The mental attitude implied in Buddha’s analytic method 
of'enquiry differs merely in degree from that implied in 
Mahavlra’s antinomian 2 mode of reviewing the many dogmatic 
but conflicting assertions of philosophers about the origin, 
existence and destiny of the world and of life as a whole. 
These two methods lead us back to San jay a of the Belattha 
clan, whose scepticism suggested the suspension of judgment 
as the best path-way to peace. The questions on which he 
suspended his judgment, whether for or against, embraced, 
as we have seen (p. 331), a number of problems of meta¬ 
physical and theological character. We have further seen 
that the sceptical or agnostic attitude can as well be traced in 
the speculation of earlier thinkers. In the Kathopanisad, 
for instance, there is reference to doubt entertained by some 
school of thinkers regarding the possibility of future existence 
of man. The teaching of the Kena Upanisad has a ring of 
agnosticism, and it is clearly brought out in the paradoxical 
assertions about the incognisability of mental events whereby 
objects are cognised. If we carry our enquiry back to the 
philosophical hymns of the Rig-Veda we should not be astonish¬ 
ed to find a similar sceptical or agnostic attitude in them. As a 
matter of fact, we read in Hymn X. 129 that the sun shining in 
the highest heaven being later in origin than the cosmic process 

1 phummaQakkapavattuna Sutta. 

* The word has been used here to denote u dialectic method of judging two sides of a 
question. 
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as a whole, no one can say whether the sun himself knows 
the genesis of the cosmos or not (veda yadi vd na veda). In 
another hymn (1.164) the Risi Dlrghatamas proclaims in an 
agnostic vein : “ What thing I truly am I know not clearly : 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.” If we push our 
enquiry farther back to the mythological poetry which consti¬ 
tuted the immediate background of the philosophical hymns, 
it is curious that there too we would find indication of some 
school of risis doubting the existence of Indra. 1 The pursuit of 
this one line of enquiry lays bare the fact that there is no abrupt 
beginning in history. In every age there have been sceptics 
and agnostics, though not technically so called. Although 
from the psychological point of view the sceptical or the 
agnostic attitude has expressed itself in every age, it has 
differed from time to time in regard to the subject of specu¬ 
lation and the mode of expression. In the mythological poetry 
the doubt was entertained with regard to the existence of 
Indra; in the philosophical hymns, with regard to the know¬ 
ledge of the single, the first cause of the Universe, and the 
knowledge of the genesis of the cosmos ; in a subsequent age 
represented by the older Upanisads, the same doubt arises 
with regard to the cognisability of mental events and the 
future existence of man, while we find that scepticism came 
to be formulated as a definite method of philosophic 
investigation in the hands of Sanjaya who was an elder 
contemporary and common predecessor of Mahavlra and 
Buddha; it also came to be exercised over a wider range 
of problems. Thus investigating a known period of history 
from the Vedas to Mahavlra, we could discover certain broad 
divisions, characterised each by £he predominance of some 
special problems, that is to say, that with every change of 
problem a new epoch had commenced. The divisions thus 
marked out are three, viz., (1) Vedic, (2) Post-Vedic, (3) Neo- 
Vedic-and-Sophistic. The main problem of Vedic thought 


1 ^ig.veda, VIII. 89. 3. 
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is cosmological, t*hat of the Post-Vedic period is Physico- 
t Psychological and that of the Neo-Vedic-and-Sophistic, 
logico-ethical. Bach of these synthetic divisions follows 
upon a cruder stage of mythology, casuistry or sophistry. 
The cruder stage intervening two synthetic landmarks is 
naturally a transitional period during which the cosmological 
problem tended towards the phvsico-psychological or the latter 
towards the logico-ethical. 

The general movement of thought was continuous. This 
is not to say that newer ideas did completely supplant the 
older ones and in their turn were replaced hy still newer ones. 
Ok the other hand, it is clearly manifest from many instances 
that an idea of a certain period never became extinguished, 
although it had given rise to and was superseded by a newer 
one. In fact, every period has contributed to the multiplication 
of philosophic thought, and the older ones exist side by side 
with newer offshoots and modifications. The whole process, 
viewed in one way, would seem to be a gradual unfolding of 
philosophic consciousness of a certain section of humanity, 
and viewed in another, it would appear to be a process of 
supersession and supplementation. This two-fold process of 
evolution was instrumental to the accumulation of myriads of 
conflicting views and dogmas, differing from each other in 
slight shades, blurring the intellectual vision, towards the close 
of the 7th century B.C. It was at such a stage that Saiijaya 
entered upon his vigorous sceptical campaign and paved the 
way for Mahavlra, who adopted a new antinomian test to 
judge the current theories and dogmas and religious practices 
in their ultimate logical, ethical and practical issue. . It 
remains to be seen how these diverse issues came to be handled 
by the Buddha and what the result was that followed upon 
the introduction of an analytic method of enquiry and true 
valuation c ft concepts and things in the light of the Buddhist 
theory of causal genesis. 


5a 
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Though we have said that there is no abrupt or absolute 
beginning in history, it is indispensable that for historical 
purpose we have to define the period chosen for investigation 
in respect of time and place, in order to conceive a beginning 
and an end, an upper and a lower limit. To our purpose, 
the hymn of Aghamarsana marks the commencement of Indian 
philosophy, for it is here that we find that not only a problem 
has been clearly stated but also that it has been definitely 
attempted. It is this test of clearness and definiteness in 
statement and handling of problems which we have taken to 
distinguish philosophy from its background of mythology and 
popular casuistry. Although the innumerable hymns com¬ 
posing the vast collection of the Rig-Vedaare full of inquisitive 
questions as to the what , the whence, the how, the whither, of 
things, none of the earlier hymns are so definitely philo¬ 
sophical as the hymn ascribed to Aghamarsana It was not 
to our purpose to set up an enquiry into the time and 
place of the composition of these earlier hymns,- -the 
task being left to those who would study them from the 
antiquarian point of view. In Part I dealing with Vedic 
philosophy we have considered only those hymns which have 
been recognised by Vedic scholars as of philosophic interest, 
and almost all of which are to be found in the tenth or last 
Book of the Rig-Veda. We hold that the Xth Book and some 
of the philosophic hymns scattered in the 1st Book were added 
at a later date to an earlier redaction of the Rig-Veda, and it is 
quite possible that the latest hymn may be separated from the 
most ancient by a long interval of time. The philosophical 
hymns with which we are concerned must be relegated to the 
closing period of the Rig-Veda, which judging from the chrono¬ 
logy of thought may not be dated before 1600 B.C. In 
respect of place, they seem to have been composed or uttered 
in the land of the Seven Rivers or, more precisely, in that 
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tract of land which was bounded on the north-west by the 
Sindhu and the Sarasvati, and on the north-east by the 
Jamuna and the Gangs!. Roughly speaking, this tract is taken 
to comprise the region covered by the Punjab and the North¬ 
western Frontier Provinces. So much about the upper limit 
of our history in regard to time and place. 

The internal investigation as to the chronology of the 
philosophical hymns has been carried on mainly in the light 
of the chronology of thought, and the general trend of thought 
• has been judged by the test, how far it has represented the 
development of the idea of God, of course, on the cosmo¬ 
logical basis. The chronology of the philosophical hymns 
thus conceived is merely tentative and provisional. It is left 
to the future historian to test this chronology by considering 
the inter-relation of those hymns in the light of some other 
problem, vis., a problem other than that of the development of 
the idea of God. Yedic philosophy commenced, as set forth in 
Part I, with an enquiry into the nature of the first cause or 
cosmic matter and of the cosmic process and its successive 
stages, and the unity and order of the visible universe. The 
attempted solution of the questions which arose on cosmo¬ 
logical plane goes to prove that the Yedic seers differed widely 
from one another, although their speculations all tended to the 
conception of the singleness of the first cause, whether it be 
Water, or Air, or hire, or the Solar Substance, and to the recog¬ 
nition of a wonderful order, a rhythmic progress of things in 
the physical universe. Thus their speculations supply a 
number of ancient types of cosmological theory, more 
varied and numerous than the types supplied by Greek philo¬ 
sophy in its first stage. The instances of close resemblance 
have been noted in their proper place. 

As to the striking points of resemblance, we have noticed 
that first philosophic reflections originated in India and Greece 
in religion ; that a peaceful time was a necessary condition of 
pondering over the riddles of existence; and that the first 
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conception of God was within the realm of the physical. But 
Vedic philosophy went far ahead, culminating in the abstract 
conception of one God, represented as the Divine Architect. 
In these cosmological speculations, the importance of which 
has been indicated in its proper place, lay the germs and possi¬ 
bilities of later Indian thought and the basis upon which 
the structure of Hindu society was built. For instance, 
Aghamarsapa’s hymn contains the first philosophic conception 
of the Year, which can be traced in a developed form in the 
Atharva Yeda, the Mahabharata and the Puranas as a Doctrine 
of Time which influenced the popular mind so largely as to 
become a by-word of faith. The famous Purusa-sukta 
yields a conception of the universe as an organic whole, 
constituted by different groups of beings and things with 
distinct places and functions, all inter-connected, and it 
supplied a philosophic exposition of the Caturvarnya system 
which, with the progress of civilisation and advancement of 
thought, had a supergrowth in the mrama theory of individual 
training and culture. But everything is so vague and inde¬ 
finite. One may as well go back to the Brahmanaspati and 
Visvakarman hymns for the origin of the Vedantic conception 
of Brahman, as also of the Nyaya conception of God. The 
TJpanisadic tradition traces, as we have seen, the origin of 
the Sankhva conception of Purusa to the Purusa-sukta 
ascribed to Narayana, but one may as well derive the whole 
cosmological aspect of Sankhya philosophy from the Nasadiya- 
sukta (X. 129) where the cosmic changes have been conceived 
as gradual transformation of the primitive matter (Water), due 
to the influence of the creative fervour (Warmth), immanent 
in it, and where the terms sattva, rajas and tarn,as denoting 
vaguely the threefold divisions of the physical universe are 
met with. 
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III 

We have closed the first part—the Vedic philosophy—with 
the abiding impression that Vedic thought was in its funda¬ 
mental character geo-centric, and its main interest lay in 
speculations about the physical world. But taking a retros¬ 
pective view and scanning the hymns we discovered that the 
problems of the subsequent period, called post-Vedic, was 
anticipated in Dlrghatamas’ hymn (1.164) in the expression 
• “ What thing I am I know not clearly,” and a few other 
detached hymns embodying the conception of Truth (Satya) 
and Right (Dharma) as fit a denoting the eternal order of 
things (X. 85); the conception of Eaith (s'raddha) as the yearn¬ 
ing of the heart for better condition of existence (X. 85); 
the vague notion of the four stages of the development of the 
foetus in the womb (X. 85); and the equally vague notion 
of rebirth and the two paths, demymut and pilri-yana, along 
which the soul after death proceeds to its destination. In the 
conflict between the worshippers of Indra standing for absolute 
power and Varuna standing for order, and in Dlrghatamas’ 
conception of two birds, i.e., of the play of two opposed 
factors of active vitality and passive mentality in the cosmos, 
We find anticipated the subsequent antagonism between the 
Brahman philosophers upholding social order and the mechan¬ 
istic conception of life ( praiyimda ) and the Ksatriya 
philosophers advocating the idea of renunciation and up¬ 
holding the rationalistic view of soul ( Brahmavada ). The 
Brahmaua portion of the older Brahmanas disclosed to us a 
transitional stage marked by a fusion of racial elements, an 
intermingling of Vedic speculations, admixture of philosophy, 
fnythology and popular casuistry, elaboration of rituals and 
interpretation of the Vedic hymns. It is in the Brahmanic 
efforts thaf we find the beginning of various sciences and 
arts, of the method of classification and systematization, and 
of the growth of the consciousness that man is the best of 
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creatures. With the dawning of this consciousness we find 
that the attention of the philosophers came to be concen¬ 
trated. upon the problem of man in his relation to the 
material world, the organic world, to society, to his senses,, 
mind and soul. The Second Part dealing with post-Vedic 
philosophy covers the period from Mahidasa Aitareya to. 
Yajnavalkya. Going by the Pauranic tradition about the 
age of Parlksit 1 who lived just a generation before Yajna¬ 
valkya, the lower limit of the post-Vedic period can be 
brought down to 1300 B.C. But judging from the process, 
of thought-evolution the limit may as well be brought down 
nearer to Buddha, say, to 900 B.C. « 

Another point to be noted is that the centre of Aryan 
activity and culture was shifted to the land of Kuru-Pailcala, 
which retained its importance down to the time of Parlksita 
or Janmejaya. No doubt, it was under the patronage of 
Parlksita and his forefathers that post-Vedic philosophy flour¬ 
ished so much. A prominent landmark in philosophy of this 
period was reached in Uddalaka Aruni. Towards the close 
of this period, with the death of Janamejaya and Uddalaka, 
the centre of Aryan influence and culture was shifted further 
south-east to Videha, where Yajnavalkya, the last landmark 
of post-Vedic philosophy, successfully pursued his philosophic 
career under the patronage of King Janaka, challenging in 
philosophical controversies, great thinkers, especially those 
hailing from Kuril-Pancala; and it was now that the Aryan 
sovereignty spread over the greater portion of Northern India 
from Gandhara to Videha and Kasi. 

The history of the post-Vedic period has been built up with 
materials drawn mainly from the works of a few ancient 
Brahman schools such as the Aitareyas, the Chandogyas, the 
Kausltakeyas, the Taittirlyas and the Satapathas. A distinc¬ 
tion had to be made between the chronology of literature and 

1 The date of Parlksit, in round numbers, id 1400 B.C. Hay Ohaudhuri'g ‘ Early History 
of the YawlinaraiSefcV P* 38 * Of. P^rgiter’s ‘ Dynasties of the Kali Age/ p, 58. . V " : 
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that of thought especially where a particular text like the 
"Gh&ndogya Brahmana-Upanisad is a compilation, containing 
the views of several teachers, differing in content from one 
another. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Aranyaka, omitting 
the Upanishad portion, represent together a homogeneous body 
of doctrines which may be judged as the system of a parti¬ 
cular individual or of a particular school of thought, say that 
of Mahidasa Aitareya or of the Aitareya school. The case of 
the Upanisad is different, as it contains the views of many 

'individuals and schools other than those of the Aitarevas. 

•/ 

This holds true of the Kausltaki and the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisads, while the Taittirlya represents the views of one 
and the same school, viz., that of the Taittirlyas. In cases 
"where the texts do not represent coherent systems, we have 
alnalysed their component elements, and arranged them on 
internal evidence in a chronological order. We have shown 
how the post-Vedic period commenced with the Aitareya 
system, which was the greatest synthetic landmark in pre- 
‘Buddhistic Indian thought. In tracing the development and 
exposition of the doctrine of “so’ham ”—“ I am He ”— i.e., of the 
identity of the individual with the universal self in its morpho¬ 
logical, physiological and psychological aspects, we have 
•noticed how different lines of investigation issued forth from 
one common substratum, leading to the scientific conceptions 
Of astronomy, anatomy, physiology, embryology, biology, logic, 
psychology and ethics. During this period we came across 
different types of thought, some with old Vedic characteristics, 
sortie resembling Pythagorean and Anaxagorean, the predomi¬ 
nant types being Aristotelian and Platonic. Indian philo¬ 
sophy took a systematic turn’ in the teachings of Uddalaka, 
for it is here that we find that different lines of thought 
branched off to give rise in later times to the fundamental 
conceptions of Vedanta, Bauddha, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 
Vaise$ika systems. In this period Indian philosophy would 
appear to be on the Whole a lay movement, almost all the 
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teachers being married householders. We have noticed that 
the antagonism prevalent during this period was between Brad¬ 
mans and Ksatviyas, and that Brah manic thought tended to 
justify the civic duties of man on the ground of the gradual 
development of self or gradual manifestation of the potentia¬ 
lities of life, while the Ksatriya thought tended eontrarywise 
to give preference to the subjective mode o'f attaining true 
self-hood and living an ascetic life in the forest, practising 
penance and cultivating inner culture and faith. The develop¬ 
ment of Aranyaka life which commenced during the closing 
period of the Rig-Veda is one of the prominent features of the 
post-Vedic period. One of the mooted questions of philosophy 
was whether the higher plane of man’s activity could be co¬ 
ordinated or harmonised with the lower functions that a man 
has to discharge as a living body and social being. In the 
development of many psychological theories of the senses, the 
mind, and the soul and their functions and inter-relations we 
notice the basis of the fundamental conceptions of Buddhist 
psychology which holds a unique position in ancient human 
thought, especially in the whole of Indian philosophy. The 
period closed with the philosophy of Yajnavalkya in whose 
teachings we discovered a conscious attempt to compromise 
the claims put forward by the Brahman and Ksatriya thinkers. 
It is again in his teachings that we could discover the logical 
trend of entire post-Vedic thought tending towards the psycho- 
ethical. Yajnavalkya’s psychological speculations about the 
waking, the dreaming and the sleeping states of soul, and his 
theories about birth, death and rebirth laid the foundation of 
the Jaina, the Buddhist and the Hindu doctrines of Karma. 


IV 

With the close of post-Vedic thought we ‘entered upon 
another period which may be designated in history as the neo- 
Vedic-and-Sophistic. During this period the principal com- 
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batants in philosophy were no longer the Ksatriya and Brahman 
•householders, but the Iranians and Brahman wanderers, who 
were divided into numerous religious orders and schools of 
thought. In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one can see that no less than 50 orders and schools of recluses 
and wanderers, some anti-Brahmanic in their attitude and the 
majority in favour of the Brahmanic system of morals yielding 
the Hedonistic, the Utilitarian, the Juristic and the Ascetic 
standards of judgment. It seems that these religious orders 
and schools of philosophy arose as if to bridge over the gulf 
widely separating the two modes of thought, the two modes 
of’life, the two modes of expression. The centre of activity 
was shifted farther eastwards towards Gaya, Campa and Yesali. 
This period closes with Mahavlra. The prominent feature of 
its political history, as may be ascertained from the ancient 
Jaina and Buddhist texts, is the existence of many independent 
Aryan or semi-Aryan powers in Northern India divided into 
4 monarchies and a number of oligarchies of various descrip¬ 
tions. Since Yajiiavalkya there seems to have been a long 
state of war which resulted in the conquest of Kasi by the 
Kosalans, Videha by the Vajjis and the ascendancy of the 
kingdom of Magadha. As may be inferred from the Epic 
kernel of the Mahabharata, the absolute powers had developed 
from a tribal stage and gradual subjugation of one tribe by 
another. The powers were generally related to one another 
by matrimonial alliances, and, according to the Jaina evidence, 
the alliance of 18 eastern tribal powers existed down to the 
demise of Makkhali Gosala and Mahavlra. The influence of 
these independent powers and warring factors upon the course 
of Indian philosophy and on the development of Indian 
language, literature, sciences and arts cannot be overstated, 
for it was under the auspices of one or other of these princes 
that the religious orders and schools of philosophy flourished. 
The main characteristic of this period, so far as philosophy is 
concerned, were the freedom of thought and the general 
68 
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spirit of toleration. The philosophical controversies carried on 
in a spoken language by the recluses and wanderers on matters 
ethical, social, religious and philosophical, served to enrich 
Sanskrit language, and give rise to Vernacular literatures. 
Every shade of opinion was advocated with the utmost 
subtlety of reasoning and sophistry, with the result that 
gradually all the pre-historic conditions of the development 
of logic and dialectic as a science made their appearance. 
One can easily discover that some of the conflicting opinions 
emerged out of the ambiguity in the earlier thoughts." 
Although in most cases we do not find the discovery of a new 
truth, the interest of the period as a whole lies in the emphasis 
laid upon certain logical consequences of earlier thoughts dis¬ 
criminated and tested with utmost logical acumen. Through 
this conflict of opinions two facts come to be emphasized. 

(1) That there is a higher self which has got the power 
to rise above material conditions and can arrive, by its own 
efforts, to a condition where it is not touched by our sensuous 
experiences. 

(2) That this ideal state of sell', reachable by a subjective 
mode of effort, constitutes the supreme goal of man. 

As a result of the antagonism between the Iranians and 
Brahman wanderers the asrama theory came to be synthesized 
with the earlier catnrvarnya system. But the possibility of 
such a coalition was clearly indicated in the Taittirlya philo¬ 
sophy, just as the beginnings of Sophistic movements can also 
be traced in the personal example set by Uddalaka Aruni and in 
the many philosophical controversies between Yajnavalkya and 
his contemporaries. It is not at all surprising that the earlier 
thoughts of the Upanisads were continued in the intellectual 
activity of the period with many ramifications and newer 
scientific and artistic developments. It is in the teachings of 
the Philosophers and Sophists of this period that we begin to see 
a clearer differentiation of earlier thoughts, some proceeding 
towards Saiikhya-Yoga, e.y., the views of Pippalada, Purapa 
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Kassapa and Pakudha Kaccayana; some towards the Vaisesika 
philosophy, e. g., the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Gosala and 
Mahavlra; some towards Vedanta and Nyaya, e.g., the views 
of the Mupdakas and the Gotamakas; and some towards Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy, e.g., the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita, 
Sanjaya, Gosala and Mahavlra. Here again we find a close 
resemblance between the Ancient Indian and the Greek types 
of speculation, e.g., between the views of Naciketas and 
Parmenides; between the views of Pakudha Kaccayana and 
* Empedocles; between those of Ajita and Epicurus. One very 
important point has been emphasized in Part III, viz., that the 
Isa* the Katha, the Kena, the Mundaka and such other texts 
which have hitherto been considered as the oldest among the 
Upanisads have been all found to be later in point of date 
than Yajnavalkya. The records of most of the schools of re¬ 
cluses and Brahman wanderers have not come down to us, but 
we have found reason to believe that the views of these schools 
can still he found in one or other of these later Upanisads in 
the vast accumulation of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
but we leave all these surmises to the future historian of 
Indian philosophy to test. 


V 

In dealing with the history of Indian Philosophy before the 
rise of Buddhism we have to move in a period when it is diffi¬ 
cult to speak of a system of philosophy in its later technical 
sense, but mainly of some daring and far-reaching speculations 
forming the earlier landmarks or stages of later schools of philo¬ 
sophy, whether Brahmanic, Jaina or Buddhistic. We trust that 
we have not failed to indicate, wherever possible, the types of 
speculation which tended towards one or other of the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. The subject, however, requires a 
closer investigation and independent study, which is quite out of 
place in our work. Only a word remains to be said regarding 
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the comparison we have instituted, here and there, between 
Indian philosophy and Greek thought. It was really not our., 
purpose to bring Greek philosophy under our survey and raise 
any question of borrowing. Wherever we have resorted to a 
comparison, we have done so with no other end in view than 
orientation of Indian thoughts themselves. The point of pre¬ 
historic contact between the Indian and the Greek thought is 
generally sought in the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion of soul, but, having no conclusive evidence to hand, we 
have refrained from dealing with that disputed point. But it * 
has been pointed out that with Alexander’s Indian campaign 
in the 4th century B. C. an intellectual connection came to be 
established through Pyrrho of Elis who is said to have studied 
philosophy under the Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean 
Magi, or, as we hold, who imbibed his sceptical bias from the 
followers of Sanjaya, the Sceptic. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes, as is well-known, was much impressed by the 
prevalence in northern India of philosophical views similar to 
those of Plato and Aristotle when he visited the court of 
Chandragupta shortly after Alexander’s departure. 

“ The East is East and the West is West.” This has 
already passed into a maxim of our time. Although it 
would not be easy to say how far the dictum is literally 
true, we concede that one can derive from it, if not a truth, 
at least a precious warning which is—one must cot hold 
comparison between two countries, nations or races, and 
much less between their cherished teachers until one has 
discovered a common trait to judge and appreciate them. 
A comparative study of Greek and Ancient Indian philosophy, 
attempted in our work, has yielded cases of resemblance, more 
or less close. Those-who are still in doubt as to the possibility 
of a history of philosophy as a genuine science can discover in 
the history of Indian philosophy a great world of ideas furnish¬ 
ing many interesting parallels to western thought. Should such 
a time ever come for a thorough comparative study, those of 
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wider outlook can*find in its light what is commonly given in 
.the human reason, and how that original gift develops as time 
goes on in manifold forms. It will doubtless set forth the 
same human spirit manifesting itself among different peoples 
in different climes and exhibit certain eternal problems pre¬ 
occupying the thoughtful section of humanity of all ages. 
However looking back to the past, the historian cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that hoAvever ancient the Semitic and 
Chinese civilizations may be, the Indo-Aryans and the Greeks 
with their Roman neighbours stand out in history as the 
originators of philosophy and scientific thought. 

•The peculiar interest of the study of Indian philosophy is 
that from the Vedas onwards we have almost a continuous 
record, in the light of which a mighty movement and progress 
of human thought can be visualized. It is certainly not our 
object to extol the past which is in a sense dead and therefore 
indifferent to praise and blame. We have taken pains, there¬ 
fore, to judge history as it is and not as it ought to be, with 
reservation—so far as practicable. In fact, with Lord Acton we 
have searched earnestly and sympathetically certain past re¬ 
cords of mankind to learn wisdom for the present, to study the 
lives and teachings of ancient Indian teachers on their purely 
human and historical side. Much has been said and much 
remains yet to be said. But the process of evolution of 
Indian thought, as discovered in our investigation, has served 
to supply us with the key to the development of other aspects 
of Indian culture. 1 


1 Our 14 Asoka’a Dhamma—a Landmark of Indian Literature and Religion ”— 
which is a joint.work, is an instance of what an investigation on the same lines has done. 
The work will be published soon by the University of Calcutta. 
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1. Complement or Entelechy (p. 66)—The meaning attached 
by Aristotle to this expression is that soul is nothing but a 
complement of the living body, i.c., something added to life. 
We do not know of any Sanskrit equivalent of the expression, 
but there is a passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 12), 
where it is clearly stated that soul enters (or is inserted) 
into the body, after it has reached an advanced stage of 
embryonic development, through the suture at the top of the 
skull. Cf. Taittirlya Up. (I. (5.1). Note Rhys Davids’ observa¬ 
tions in his Buddhist India, p. 258. 

2. Purna Kasyapa—The Pali epithet Parana has been 
Sanskritized on p. 277 as Purna, which seems incorrect. 
Nowhere in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts Purna has been 
used as the Sanskrit equivalent of it. Puranah would 
have been the right equivalent. In the Mahabharata 
Puraiiah occurs as the name of a distinguished teacher. This 
does not affect our remark that the meaning and derivation 
of the epithet are very different from those suggested by 
Buddhaghosa. 

3. Supiya, Suppiya (p. 326)—This word supiya, as we are 
informed by a friend, occurs in some of the Kharosfhl 
incriptions, edited by Rapson, (e.y., No. 272) apparently as the 
designation of an itinerant body of qscetics. It would be worth 
while to investigate whether any new light could be thrown 
thereof on the interpretation of the word. 

4. Gymnosophists (p. 328)—It is not at all clear from either 
Strabo’s description or Plutarch’s Life of Alexander that the 
Gymnonosophistae or Naked sophists formed a compact or 
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homogeneous body of Indian philosophers. They are re¬ 
presented no doubt as in some way attached to a royal court, 
though not precisely in service of the state. No definite clue 
to their identification either with the Ajivikas, Jains, or with 
Sanjaya’s followers can be elicited from Plutarch’s account of 
the replies of ten Gymnosophists to the ten questions severally 
put to them. 

5. Pannaka-bhumi (p. 314 f. n. 1)—We have sufficient 
reasons to dispute Buddhaghosa’s explanation of this ex- 
* pression and accept Hoernle’s interpretation that it denotes 
the Prostrate stage of an Ajlvika saint—(App. to the Uvasaga- 
Dasao, II. p. 24). This was a common practrice of Indian 
ascetics, particularly that of the Ajivikas and the Jainas, 
as has been shown elsewhere (The Ajivikas Pt. I. p. 53), 
that they committed religious suicide. It is all the more 
interesting to note that the word Parnaku , which is a 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali Pannaka, is used in the 
Vedic texts in the sense of a human-victim at the Purusa- 
medha (Vedic Index, sub voce Parnaka). 

6. Interpretation of the Isa Upanisad (p. 259)—in the light 
of the ancient Sanskrit and Pali texts. 

(«) sir fohr smart smqq 

gg am*r guitar w w. qro n?n 

m* csrfg g qw at ikii (Isa) 

Of. Brihad Aranyaka Up., Ill, 7. 23 graft Wl 

faUTTn”; IV. 4.23:“*reN 

xgTTqqqfq^f fqfq«qT *r faspt qnUOT qiqqmfa” l 

(*) qngjSrr am a *r*N • 

nt^ qanfinrof*! St % gTaregt «rt: i*i (Ik) 
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Cf. Brihad Araiiyaka Up/ IV. 4. 11 

5im ft totoi: i 

*it# 5 rt: n 

Being the apt rejoinder of the Mupdaka, II. 2. 10; Katha, 
II. 6. 5 ; Sveta^vatara, VI. 14 

*i *nr wfft, ?t mrt, 

3m wfa, $?its*wfrr. ? 

?i%* wrewgwfri 
TT^J WST (wifa i 

Udana, I. p. 9 : 

* m swi sitafar, *ttW r 

* nw wrfo, ?ufr nsr * fkmfn i 

=?? gfft «n*rol 

^rer wjt ^ n 

Katha, I. 1. 3: 

apmnr faftf^gr: i 
sim ft * n^f?r m ^ it 

For the significance of the expression atmahano janah , cf. 
Baudhayana’s (or, Bodhayana’s) expression “ rajo bhutvd 
dhvamsate ,” discussed on pp. 247—49. Also ascertain what 
led the Brahman wanderer Magandiya (Markanfieya ?) to call 
Buddha a Bhunahn / Sk. Bhrunaha (Majjhima, II. p. 198) 

(o) *fft*l*n ftWf fftSTOTOlTOft II? ?H 

(Isa, Brihad Arapyaka) 

For the meaning of avidya and vidya cf. the Mundaka I; 
the Katha I. 2; the Prasna I, 15 : V t 

$ fa«PT*F<n?*W ; M 
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Aghamarsana —the first philosopher of India, 9—the formulator of c the 
Doctrine of Time' (Kala-vada), 9—comparison of his hymn with 
that of Prajapati Paramesthin, 9—his doctrine, 9, 10—the 

conception of Time and Seasons in the cosmogonic hymns, Sl¬ 
its exposition in the Brahmanas, 10—a parallel of the Doctrine of 
• Time in the Atharva-Veda, 11. 

Ajatasatru, 151—his philosophical discussions with Balaki, 151, 152—his 
difference on the conception of soul with Balaki, 151, 152. 

Ajlta Kesa-Kambalin —(Ajita Kesa-Kambala), 287—Ajita's relation with 
Carvaka and Brihaspati, 287, 288, 289—the Kesa-Kambalins and 
the epicureans compared, 289, 290. 

His philosophy, 290—the sources of information, 290, 291, 
292, 293—two aspects of Ajita's philosophy, 293,—Ajita the critic 
of KatyjXyana and other dualistic thinkers, 294, 295—the moral 
deductions of Ajita’s theory of self, 295, 296. 

Anaxagoras, 124—Uddalaka compared with him, 124—agreement in their 
doctrines, 133, 134—similarities in their views on the original 
condition of matter, 137—agreement in their theory of knowledge, 
139. 

Anaximander— his conception of the cosmic matter, 17—comparison with 
Brailmanaspati, 17—his anupov, 89, 70. 

Anaximenes, 24—compared with Anila, 24. 

Anila —his doctrine, 24—its defect, 24, 25—his doctrine as expounded 
in the Atharva-veda, 25. 

Aristotle, 52—Mahidasa compared with him, 52, 53—similarity of 
Mahidasa's theory of development to Aristotle's conception of a 
transmission of the potential into actuality, 56, 61, 62—Aristotle's 
. causa efficient and causcc jinalis in relation to Mahidasa's con¬ 
ception of God, 63—conception of soul, 66—logical aspect of 
MahiJ&sa’s metaphysics compared to that of Aristotle, 68—simi¬ 
larities in their embryological doctrines, 75, 76—agreement in 
their physiological doctrines, 81—his actus purus in connection 

54 
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with the doctrines of Yajfiavalkya, 160, —176, 178—Aristotelian 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 212—Aristotle's formula of 
Univenalia in lie, 295. 

AsuRr, 213—Asuri in the Satiikhya tradition, 214,—the ascription of 
the authorship of the Puru§a-vidha-Brahmana to him, 215—two 
of Buddha’s speculations shedding light on the views of Asuri, 215, 
216,- 217, 219—the philosophical views of Asuri, 220, 221, 222— 
his agreement with Mahidasa and Pratardana, 222—his philo¬ 
sophical views continued, 223—his social and ethical views, 
223—his indebtedness to Yajfiavalkya and Narfiyana, 223, 224— 
his social and moral views continued, 224—the Kautilian, 
Buddhistic and YedSntic developments of the conception of Dharma, 
225—his religious views, 225. 

Badhva, 90—his pantheistic doctrine, 90, 91. 

Balaki, 151—his discussion with AjStasatru, 151, 152—he seeks for soul in 
everything, whereas Ajatasatru seeks in living bodies only, 151,152. 

Bharadvaja —the exponent of the Murid ka philosophy , 237—the teachers 
of the Mundaka School, 287—origin and historical significance 
of the name Mundaka, 237, 238, 239—the Sramans, 239, 240, 
241, 242—the opposition between Sramanson one hand and Brah¬ 
mans and ascetics on the other, 242, 243. 

His philosophy, 243—two points of investigation, 243. 

(1) Transcendentalism versus asceticism and worldly life, 
243—Bharadvaja and Buddha, 244—Bathltara, Paurasisti and 
Maudgalya’s views, 244—the ethical views of the Taittiriyas, 
245, 246—the legal writers’ view of marriage; the antinomian 
doctrine of Vasistha, 247—Apastamba and GSrgyayana, 248, 249 
—the three points of argument of the Taittiriyas, 249, 250—the 
real opposition between Mahidasa and Gargyayana, 250—ambiguity 
in Yajfiavalkya and its bearing on the antagonism between the 
Muiujakas and the Vajasaneyas, 250, 251, 252, 253—the Mundakan 
view, 253—BhSradvSja’s difference with Rathltara, 253, 254—his 
attitude towards Brahmanic religion, 254, 255, his case against the 
Vitalists or Mechanists, 256, 257—the Vfijasaneyan view, 257, 258, 
l6opani§ad—its commentators and exponents, 258, 259, 260. 

(2) The nature and knowledge of God, 260 —the Mun^akas 
versus the Keniyas, 260- —the scepticism of the Keniyas, 261, 262 
—the Mundakan view that god can be known by pure cognition, 
262, 263. 
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Brahmanaspati— his "historical relation to Paramesthin, 17—similarity 
of his position with that of Anaximander, 17—his hjmn, 17— 
@ his fundamental problem, 18-—his postulate of non-Being and 

its significance, 18—his principal thesis that the existent originally 
sprang from non-existent (Aditi), 18—the interpretation of the 
term Aditi, 19—the criticism of Max Muller’s view, 3 9——Aditi and 
Nirriti, 19,—Aditi as the visible Infinite, 20—the contrast of 
Infinity with finite things, 20—the process of generation according 
to Brahmanaspati, 21—the order of generation of the gods, 21— 
Aditi, an abstract conception 21—Aditi and Diti as non-Being 
and Being, 22—why is Aditi called Non-existent, 23—the utility 
of the conception of Aditi, 23—the exposition of Brahmanas- 
pati’s doctrine in the Taittirlya Brahmana, 23, 24. 

Buddha —his statement of the fundamental problem of the post-Vedic 
period, 43—justification of his opinion, 44—his five moral precepts 
(pancaSllas) in relation to Jaivali’s doctrines, 96—improvement on 
Gargyay ana’s doctrines, 109,110—his improvement on Pratardana’s 
theory of cognition, 121, 123,—his criticism of Asuri’s doctrine, 
217—Bharadvaja and Buddha, 244—his account of Sanjaya’s 
doctrine, 328—his criticism of the views of the wanderers, 354, 
355—Mahavlra and Buddha,—365, 385—Buddha’s interpretation 
and criticism of Mahavira’s doctrine, 385—difference between the 
views of Mahavlra and Buddha, 390, 391, 392, 393, 395, 401. 
Dirghatamas, 26—his conception of the Sun, 26—the cause of the motion 
of the Sun, 27—the contrast between the phases of the Sun and 
the Moon, 27—the component element of the Sun: its relation to 
fire and lightniug, 27, 28—the primitive substance or whatever it 
may be is one, 28,—the Sun’s part in the life process of the 
world, 28—the fire roots of things, 28—his ignorance or agnosti¬ 
cism, 29, 30—his anticipation of Narayana’s views, 31. 

Empedocles , 284—Kakuda Katyayana compared with him, 
284, 285. 

Epicurus , 289—the followers of Ajita Kesakambalin compared 
with his followers, 289, 290. 

Gargyayana, 97—delation to Jaivali, 97, 98—his question as to soul and 
answer, 98—identity of soul and the Divine essence, 98,—the 
generic character of soul, 99—Brahman, 99—the universal and the 
individual, 99—Two Brahma-worlds, 99—his view of the world 
of generation—its incompatibility with his doctrine of immortality, 
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100, —criticism of this point, 100, 101.—Being and Change, 

101, 102, 108,—his failure, 108, 104,—development of the 

doctrine of immortality, 104, 105—Gargvayar;a as the incipient 
Plato of India, 105—his theory of Ideas, 105—antagonism betweea 
MahidSsa and GargySyana, 106, 107—his ethical doctrines, 

107, 108, 109, 110. 

Hiranyagarbha.— The distinction between him and Visvakarman, 34— 
the special feature of his doctrine, 85—his conception of God, 
86—Fire as the solar essence, 86—comparison of his doctrine with 
that of Paramesthin, 36. 

Hrasva Manpukeya, 89 — the germs of later physiological theories 
in his doctrines, 89—his enumeration of the parts of human 
body, 89. 

Kala-Vada— the Doctrine of Time, 199 — the earlier speculations not much 
concerned with the future of the world, 199, 206—the Epic 
doctrine of time contrasted with the Atharvana, 201,—the Epic 
doctrine of time—Schrader's exposition of it, 201, 202—Bali’s 
views of Time, 202, 203. 

Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time, in the Jataka litera¬ 
ture, 203, 204—in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 204, 205—in the 
Saundarananda-Kavya of Asvaghosa, 205—in the Samkhyasutra 
of Kapila, 205—in the Arthasastra of Canakya, 206. 

Defence of the Epic doctrine of time, 206—l^akayanya as the 
chief defender in the Maitri Upanisad, 206, 207—Sakayanya’s 
views of time, 207, 208—llama’s views of time in the Yoga- 
vasistba, 208, 209. 

Inlinity of time: the constant cycles of existence, 209—two 
aspects of PurSna: cosmological and historical, 209, 210. Literary 
significance of the term Purana—the earlier specimens of Puranas, 
210, 211—the Science of Time, 211, 212. 

Kauntharavya, 89—his relation with Sakalya, the Sthavira, 89—his 
enumeration of the different parts of human body, 89. 

Kakuda Katyayana. —(Pakudha Kaccayana)—281, an elder contemporary 
of Buddha and a sophist, 281—he ks depicted in the Buddhist liter¬ 
ature, 281, 282. 

His Philosophy. —282—sources of information, 283, 212—the relation 
between his philosophy and the system of the Bhagfavadglta and 
the Saiiikhya, 283—Kakuda and empedocles compared, -284, 28£— 
significance of the terms employed by Katyftyana, 285—the theory 
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of non-action involved in Katyayana’s philosophy, 286—his views 
compared with those of MahavTra, 404. 

*MahXvTra, 862—A short account of MahavTra’s life, 372-*—his names and 
birthplace, 3/2—his parentage : the source of his anti-Brahmanical 
feelings, 372, 373—his marriage, 373—his renunciation, 273— 
PSrsvanStba and Mahavlra, 373—Gosala and Mahavlra, 873, 374, 
375. 

His philosophy , 375 —source of information, 375, 376, 377— 
Kiriyam or Kriyavada as the original name of Jainism, 377— 
significance of the name Nigantha, 377, 378—the original 
Nigantha order, 378—Parsva’s doctrine of C dtnydma S amvara, 
378, 379—contrast between Parsva and Mahavlra, 380, 381— 
MahavTra’s philosophic predecessor, 381—three questions relating 
to the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas and their answers, 381, 
382, 388—the definition of Kiriyam , 383, 384,— the Psycho-ethical 
aspect of Kiriyam, 385. Gosala, Mahavlra and Buddha, 385— 
Buddha’s interpretation and criticism of Mahiivlra’s doctrine, 385, 
386—MahavTra’s criticism of pre-Jaina and contemporary philo¬ 
sophers from the stand-point of his ethics, 386, 387, 388, 389, 
390—the fundamental categories and maxims of his ethics, 390— 
modification of Buddha’s interpretation of his predecessor’s funda¬ 
mental ethical thesis, and of Mahavlra’s interpretation of pre-Jaina 
philosophies, 390, 391—difference between the views of Mahavlra 
and Buddha and the correlation of Niyativada and KriyavSda, 
391, 392, 393— 

the biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam , 393, 394— 
. the category of Jlva, 394, 395—the notion of freedom of the 
will in Gosala’s determinism and the rule of fate in Mahavlra’s 
dynamism, 395,—GosSla, MahavTra and Buddha—transition from 
a biological to a psychological or from a physical to an ethical 
stand-point, 395, 396—threefold division of actions into deed, 
word and thought, 396, 397, 398—a physical determinism—the 
pure nature of soul, 398, 399, 400— 

the epistemological \aspect of Kiriyam , 400—the category 
of Ajlva, its signification, 400—the problems of knowledge, 400— 

.■ Sanjaya, MahavTra and Buddha., 401, 402—Syadvada, 402, 403— 

PaficaP asti-kaya, 403, 404. 

Mahidasa Aitareya. —A short account of his life, 51—his parentage, 51— 
bis works and their interconnexion, 52-*-preliminary remarks 
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concerning his main problem, services to Science and philosophy, 
defects and difficulties, 52—he as the iucipient Aristotle of India, 
52, 53 —the division of bis philosophy into metaphysics, physics,* 
psychology and ethics, 53— 

I. Metaphysics, 53—‘ experience* according to him, 53—the 
limits of knowledge, 54—the five elements or material attributes, 
54 —two methods of investigation : conventional and philosophic, 
54—explanation of experience, 54, 55—his fundamental thesis : 
the propositions and axioms, 55—man and all other living 
substances as microcosmos, 55—the difference between the phy¬ 
sical universe, the organic world and man, 56—the essential f 
identity of cause and effect, 56— 

his general theory of knowledge 56, 57,—the definition of 
and the distinction between the physical universe and the organic 
world—57—a two fold difference in type of existence and degree 
of growth, 57—the four classes of beings, 58—the theory of the 
gradual development of soul, 58. 

Nature, 59—the twofold conception of nature, as a system 
of numerous gradations of existence, and as an inter-connected 
whole, 59—heaven, earth and firmament, 59—the extent and 
duration of the physical universe, 60—the inter-connexion of 
heaven and earth, 60— 

God and Matter, 60—God as the ground of unity and Matter 
the ground of plurality, 60, 61—Matter and Form: the 
numerous gradations between the first matter and final form, 61— 
on the process of change and development, 61, 62—God as the 
first and the last cause, 63—difference between matter anc^ form, 
64—its illustration, 64—the relation between the first matter and 
the first mover, 65—Mahidasa’s theology, 65, 66— 

The soul (Atma), 66 —the psychological aspect of Mahidasa’s 
metaphysics, 66 , 67- 

Speech (Vak)—the logical aspect of Mahidasa's metaphysics, 
67, 68 . 

II. Physics, 68 —The bearings of his maxim on the investi¬ 
gation of physics, 68 —A parallelism of this maxim in 
Sakalya's views, 69—MahidaSa's cosmological doctrine, 69, 70, 71, 
72—the development of the motion of Brahmacakra, 72, 78—the 
five elements, 73—an ambiguity and its historical importance, 74 . • 

Biological speculations of MahidSsa, 74 , 75 — 
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Embryological speculations, 75, 76—reproduction as the 
process by which seed and blood become united, 77—no difference 
of kind between seed and blood, 76—Mahidasa’s paradoxical axiom 
and its bearing on a later scientific view of generation, 77. 

Anatomy , 78—the threefold division of the trunk which is 
essential to our existence, 79—abdomen, 78—thorax, 79—skull, 
79—extremities, 79, 80. 

Physiology , 80—the living body as a purposive order, 80, 81 
—the five systems into which organic functions are to be divided, 
81, 82—the nervous system, 82. 

III. Psychology , 83. 

IV. Ethics, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

• Mahidasa as the father of Indian Philosophy, 88—his suc¬ 

cessors and the characteristic features of their speculations, 88, 
89—antagonism with Gargyayana, 106, 107. 

Maskarin Gosala (Makkhali Gosala), 297—Gosala and the Ajlvikas, 
297, 298—his name and life, 298, 299—A historical estimate of 
the traditions regarding him, 299, 300—his relation to Purana 
Kasyapa, 278. 

His Physics , 301—the relationship of Gosala and MahSvIra as 
thinkers, 301, 302, 303, 381, 385, 395,—Gosala, Mahavira, Kanada 
and the Stoics, 303, 301—Gosala’s fundamental thesis and its 
signification, 304, 305—the reliability of Buddhaghosa's exposi¬ 
tions, 305, 306—the two-fold classification of the animate world, 
307, 308, 309, 310—the three grounds of explanation for it, 310— 
Fate (niyati ), 310, 311— Class or species (sangaii), 311— Nature 
(BhSva), 3U, 312. 

His Ethics, 312, 813—the gradual development of self, 313, 

314. 

Postscript, 814, 315, 317, 318. 

Metaphysicians (Akiriyavadins). —196—an introductory account of 
them, 196, 197—a list of them, 197, 198. 

Moralists (Vinaya-Vadins), 332—the definition of Vinaya-Tada, 332— 
Szlabbata-paramasa, 332/ 383—the fundamental rules of conduct 
common to both the Jainas and the Buddhists: contrast with the 

.... „ codes of other schools, 334, 335, 336. 

Naciketas, 264—the exponent of the Gotamaka philosophy, 264—his position 
compared with that of Permenides in the history of philosophy, 
264—' historical interpretation of the descent of Naciketas from 
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Uddalaka Arum, 265—the Gotamaka views in the Kathopanisad, 
265—the Gotamaka philosophy in relation to the Mundaka and 
the Nyaya philosophy, 265, 266. 

His philosophy , 266—the source of information, 266, 267— 
, introduction to it, 267, 268, 269—the way of truth, 270, 271, 
272, 273—the way of opinion, 273, 274—Yoga as the subjective 
or meditative mode of attaining to God or reaching unity of self, 
276, 276. 

NXrayana, 31—his relation to Dlrghatamas, 31—his philosophy, 31 — 
the sun is the soul of the universe : its diameter, 31—the original 
sun or solar body : it is God, 31—the identity of God and soul, 
32—the process in which this universe was gradually formed from 
the primitive solar mass, 32—God, world and soul, 32, 33--his 
theoretic defence of the system of class-distinction in society, 33. 

Permenides, 264—the similarity of his position with that of Naciketas 
in the history of philosophy, 264, 265. 

Philosophy— philosophy as a doubting process of the human mind, 2— 
as a structure of thought, 2—the time favourable for philosophical 
reflection, 2, 3—difference between mythology and philosophy, 3. 

I. Vedic philosophy , 1—the question whether there is a 
system of Vedic philosophy, 1,—the authors of the Vedic hymns, 

; specially of the philosophical ones, 2—the attitude of later 

thinkers towards the Vedas, 3 —the Brahmana schools of philo¬ 
sophy mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta, 4—Buddha’s estimate of 
cosmological speculations, 4—the problems of cosmological specu¬ 
lation, 4, 5—the cosmogonic hymns of the Rig-Veda as the 
immediate back-ground for Indian philosophy, 5—philosophy and 
the philosopher, 5—Definition of Hymn or Philosophy, 6—when 
could philosophical questions arise? 6, 7—the historical signi¬ 
ficance and value of Vedic speculations, 7, the central point of 
interest in Vedic speculations, 24. 

II. PosUVedic philosophy , 39—the explanation of the title, 
39—the historical features of the.period, 39—the contrast between 

i - the Vedas and the Brahmaras, 39, 40—Hopkins’ judgment of the 

J Brahmanic religion, 40—the yalue of Sama and Yajurveda from 

philosophic view-point, 40,—the transition period defined, 40^41— 
its~intrinsic value in the history of philosophy, 41—tlie peculiarities 
'q of the transition period, 41—the sophistic maxim—its origin, 41, 
42—the natural and inevitable transition from cosmological to 
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psychological speculations, 42—the anticipation of the Post-Vedic 
thought in the Vedic, 42, 43—the post-Vedic thought is just 
the repetition of the Vedic, in so far as the types of problems 
are concerned, 43—the fundamental problem of the period accord¬ 
ing to Buddha, 43—justification of Buddha’s opinion, 44—further 
demonstration of the main problem of the post-Vedic philosophy, 
44, 45—the interest of the problem, 45—the solution of the 
problem, 45, 40—the dialectical aspect of the post-Vedic philo¬ 
sophy, 46, 47, 48, 49—the theological side of the older Brahmanic 
activity—its effect on the course of philosophy, 50 —supplementary 
discussions on certain aspects of the post-Vedic philosophy, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187. 

9 III. Philosophy before Mahavira ond Buddha, 188—origin of 

the title, 188—the six sophists, 189—three orders of teacheis, 
189, 190,—hermits, 191—wanderers, 192, 13—anti-Vedic move¬ 
ment, 193, 194—the end of philosophy not yet realized, 194, 195, 
196—method of arrangement, 196. 

PippalXda, —226—his contemporaries 216,—his age, 2 >7—he as an Athar- 
vanika or a compiler of a recension of the Athava-veda, 227—as 
the historical founder of Sathkhya, 227. 

Ilis philosophy, —228,229, 230,—his physiological views, 230, 
231,—his metaphysical views, 231, 232, 233,—his psychological 
views, 235, 2*34,—his theory of sleep, 234,—his theory of dream, 
235—definition of soul as a pure cognitive consciousness, 235,— 
god as denoting the state of mind, 236,—his view of the 
phenomenal world, 236. 

Plato, 53,—compared with Gargyayana, 103, 104, 105,—156,—Platonic 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 212. 

PrajIpati paramk§tmin—T he Thales of India, 12—his conception cf 
original matter, 12—the point about which he was sceptical, 12— 
his fundamental proposition and its import, 13—the condition of 
cosmic matter, 13—how the concrete existence proceeded from 
the universal substance, 13—his theory of progression, 14—his 
dynamistic theory of nature, 15—his explanation of Aghamarsana’s 
. .ifeesis, 15—* his scepticism, 16—a later exposition of it in the 
. Satapatha Brdhmayia, 16,—comparison with Hiranyagarbha, 36. 

Pratardana—H is relation to his predecessors, 111,—the doctrine,of Inner 
* offering, 111, 112—bearing.of other doctrines on his psychology, 
112*113. 

55 
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His psychology, 113,—indebtedness constitutes his greatness, 
113—his claims to originality, 113, 114,— the physiological aspect ( 
of his psychology , 114,—the senses and objects, 115—the defect of 
terminology, 115, 116—conclusion as to the unity of mental life, 
117,—life, soul and the senses, 118, 119 ; the cognitive aspect of his 
psychology , 119, theory of attention, 119,—the relation of objects to 
Prajfii, 119, 120, 121. 

His theory of knowledge, 121, the subject and the object are 
not separable from or independent of each other, 121-122. 

His ethical doctrine, 122, 123. 

PravIhana Jaivali, 93 — Jaivali and his contemporaries, 93, 94,—the 
remarkable feature of his philosophy, 94—his eschatological view 
of the soul, 94—the rational or transcendental soul, 94,—the 
mundane soul, 95—the infernal soul, 95—the animal soul, 95— 
the ethical bearing of Jaivali’s doctrine, 96. 

Purana Ka6yapa ( Parana kassapa ), 277—his date, 277,—he, as known to 
the Buddhist literature, 277, 278,—his relation to Makkhali 
Gosala, 278,—his doctrine of the passivity of soul, 279—his logi¬ 
cal standpoint, 279, 280. 

Pythagoras, 124,—Uddalaka compared with him, 124. 

Pyrrho,— 327, 328, — the doctrines of Sanjaya compared with his. 

Raikva, 89, — his doctrine and its relation to that of Anila, 90. 

SaSjaya, 325, — an account of his life, 325, 326 — his philosophy , 327, — the 
dogmatists and the sceptics contrasted, 327,—Sanjaya and P)rrho, 
327, 328,—Buddha’s account of Safijaya’s doctrine, 328, 329— 
Sllanka’s account, 330,—criticism of the Buddhist and Jaina 
accounts of Sanjaya’s position, 330—his place in the history of 
Indian philosophy and philosophy generally, 330, 331, 332,—his 
views compared with those of Mahavlra and Buddha, 401,—his 
influence on Mahavlra, 402, 403. 

Satyakama JIbala, 92, — his teacher, 92—his relation to Mahidasa, 93,— 
his eschatological view of the progress of soul from light to 
light, 93. 

SXkalya,— the Sthavira, 89—his relation with MSntjukeya, 89,—*his view 
of the resemblance between the physical constitution of the uni¬ 
verse and that of individual beings, 69. ' 

&LN9ILYA, 98,—his nickname of Udara !§Sn<jilya, 91,—Pravahana Jaivali’s 
account of him, 91—he as the originator of Bhakti-vAda, 91—his 
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doctrine of faith, 91, 92—soul as the divine element in man, 92— 
realisation of the divine nature as the supreme end of man’s 
life, 92. . 

Sceptics (AjHanavadins), 818—the two terms, AjnSnikas and Agnostics, 
819, 320—an introductory note on them, 321, 322, 323, 324. 

Suravira Manbukeya, 89,—his relation with Sthavira Sskalya, 89. 

Teachers op Erotic morals, 337—a gross hedonistic end implied in 
Erotic morals, 337,—Vatsyayana and his predecessors, 338, 389- 
interconnexion of Kamasutra and Artha-Sastra, 339, 340—VatsyS- 
yana’s doctrine summing up Hedonistic morals, 340, 341. 

Teachers of Juristic Morals, 357—Satya, Rita, Dharma, 357, 358— 
the Dharma-sutrakaras and the Mlmarhsakas, 358—the Kalpa- 
# sutras; their relation to the Dharmasutras, 359—the philosophers 
and the councillors, 360, 361. 

Teachers of Political morals, 342,—definition of Artha, 342—place 
of Dandanitl among the sciences, 343, 344—KSmaSastra and Nlti- 
sastra—sensualism and utilitarian morality compared, 344- 
development of political speculations previous to Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra 345—three schools of opinion as to the authorship 
of the Kautiliya Artha§5stra, 345 346,— Kautilya's predecessors^ 
346 347, 348—distinction between the toanderers and the recluse 
philosophers , 348, 349—the historical importance of the list of 
low talks, 349,—the Brahman wanderers furnished a connecting 
link between the Recluses and the Brahmans, 349, 350, 351— 
the philosophical views of the wanderers, 351, 352—the ethical 
views of the wanderers and other moralists, 352, 353,—Buddha’s 
criticism of the views of the wanderers, 354, 355, 856, 

Uddalaka 124—compared with Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 124—his 
life and works, 124, 125—evidence of Uddalaka-Jataka, 125, 126. 
A uddalaka or Svetaketu was probably the author of the Gautama- 
Dharma-sutra in its older form, 126, 127, 128—**other views of 
Uddalaka referred to in the Milinda and in the SutrakritSnga, 128, 
129—his thirst after knowledge and simplicity of character, 129, 
130. 

His philosophy, 130—Uddalaka and Mahidfisa compared, 180, 

131— the task of Uddalaka was to transcend dualism, 131,132. 

if is physics, 182—the metaphysical unity of Deity as the 
ground of explanation for the duality between matter and spirit, 

132— Matter,—three preponderating elements: Fire, Water and 
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Earth, 133—things being qualitatively distinct, cannot transform 
into one another, 134—matter as a complete mixture of various, 
kinds of seeds, 147, 135—two objections to Uddalaka's theory of 
matter and how he met them, 135—Spirit, 135—Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Mortar—two principles of things, 
136—the living principle, 136, 137—his relation to Katyayana 
and Kanada, 137 

His theory of knowledge, 138. Inductive method of his 
inquiry, 138—the truths, 138, 139—his Mortar-doctrine as the 
anticipation of the Samkhya theory of Prakriti and Buddhist 
psychological theory of mind, 140—his views regarding the f 
evidences of the senses, 140, 141, 142. 

Varuna,— 143,—the best exponent of the Taittiriya system, 143—^the 
four points of his philosophy^—his contributions, 143— 

The physiological aspect of the system , 143, 144—his relation to 
Uddalaka, 144—causality not antagonistic to the spontaneity of 
nature, 144, 145—difference between Uddalaka and Varuna, 

145. 

The phsychological aspect , 145—his relation to Mahidasa, 
146-—Varuna’s theology, 146,—graduated function of soul, 146.— 
The mystical , ethical or aesthetic aspect , 147—happiness as 
the end of concrete activities of life, and bliss as the summum 
bonum , 147,—graduations of bliss, 148.— 

The Siksdvalli — educational , religious or moral aspect , 149, 

150. 

Visvakarman—H is case against the sceptics, 36—God as the universal 
substance, the first cause of things, 37—the attribute of gods, 

37— how to know God, 38—the necessity of 'the knowledge of 
God, 38—the historical importance of Visvakarman’s doctrine, 

38— the two viewpoints—logical and ontological, 38. 

YajSavalk\a, 153—his predecessors and successors, 153, 154, 155,—the 

sources of information, 155, 156.— 

His philosophy, 156, 157 .self-love ( atma-hama ), 157,—no 
difference of kind but of degree between the instinct of self- 
preservation and love of God* 157, 158, Desire {Kama) 158,—no 
difference of kind between sensual desires and the desire for a 
higher life, 158, 159,—God as the ultimate end of all desires, 
159, 160, 61— Good and Evil {Punya-Papa), 161—a man of 
desire and a pian of no desire defined, 161, definition of good 
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and evil, 161* his doctrine of karma, 161, 162, the highest good 
is above both good and evil as commonly understood, 162,—his 
relation to Varuna, 162— knowledge (vidya), 163—knowledge and 
ignorance contrasted, 163—definition of the term knowledge, 
163—psychological theory of one-ness in regard to knowledge, 
164, 165— God ( Brahman) , 165—theology, 165, 166, God as un¬ 
knowable by a finite mind, 166—necessity of a knowledge of God, 
167— the soul (alma) —167—life and soul, 167, 168, an animistic 
notion of soul, 168, 169, 170,—the theory of sleep, 170—waking, 
dream and sleep compared to birth, last moment and death, 171, 
dreaming, 171, 172, 173,—the prophetic character of dreams,, 
173—sleeping, 173, 174—death and after, 174—a psychological 
theory of death and rebirth, 174, 175—the effect of the law of 
action upon the soul, 175, 176—Karma and materialism, 177— 

the ?nind (manasj, 177,—mind as the divine thinking in man, 
178—the senses and objects, 178, — matter (rupa), 178,—no 
difference of kind between mind and matter, 178, 179—the 

correlation between soul and matter, 179, 180—infinity and 
finiteness, 180, 181. 
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AbhijSti (*=jlvavarna), 393. 

Acelaka, 298. 

Acinteyyani, 401. 

Adbarma, 463. 

Aditi, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 34, 
44, 69, 170, 181, 200. 
AdhiccasamuppSda, 2/9. 

Adhiccasam upan nika, 197. 

Advaita, 165. 

Agni, 59, 76, 85. 

Agnihotram, 111. 

Agranya, 4. 

Ahetuvada, 278. 
Abetuappaccayavada, 279. 

Aja, 37. 

Ajlva, 302, 400. 

Ajnanavadins, 318. 

Akiriyam (Akiriyavada), 196, 279, 
286, 303, 309, 883. 

AkiriySvadins, 196, 197, 295, 889. 
Ak$ara, 165, 181* 254. 
Amaravikkhepikas, 328. 

Amitaujas, 69. 

Ampitatvam, 83, 168, 244. 

Amyitam abhayam, 195. 
Anekavihita-tiracchSnakatha, 348. 
Anna, 128, 187, 206, 207. 

Annamaya, 45, 146, 150, 188. 
Annanaih, 196, 883. 

Anikkav&dins, 197, 283. 

Anfita, 163. 


Antarakalpas, 817. 

Antaryamin, 166. 

Anupubbasikkha, 313. 

Aparajita, 102, 169. 

Aparanta, 4. 

ApSna, 25, 82, 233. 

Artha, 342, 336, 339. r 

Arupa, 352. 

Arupavacara, 183 
Asannigabbha, 306. 

Asat, 18, 23, 185. 

Assava, 390. 

ASraddhS, 223 n. 

Asthi, 133. 

Atthivada, 293. 

Avarsarpini, 899. 

Avataras, 212. 

Aivdya (Avijja), 172, 193, 259, 
321, 323. 

Avjijino, 162. 

Avyaya, 255. 

Avyakfca, 275. 

Abhassara-Kaya, 215. 

Acara, 247. 

Adarsa, 152. 

Aditya, 20, 59, 76, 85. 

Agantuka, 399. 

Ajya, 135. 

£ka§ah, 36, nl, 73, 91, 93, 145,179, 
181, 187, 230. 
AkSravati-paJipadS, 85$. 

Ananda, 158, 337 
Anandamaya, 46, 147, 150, 83, 
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Anviksaki, 292, 386. 

Apa, 133, 187. 

Apakaya, 309. 

Aptakama, 162. 

AptavSkya, 292 
Arama, 170. 

Ardratvam, 75. 

Asa, 187. 

Asrama, 240, 241,246, 313,4J 2,418. 
Asurasampatti, 288. 

Atman, 49, 66, 78, 179, 193, 194, 

221 . 

Atipakama, 157, 162. 
Atmasa§thavada, 282. 

Atmavada, 198. 

Ayatana, 137. 

B 

Bandha, 390. 

Bahu-bbavitum-iccba, 133. 

Bala, 187. 

Balya, 251, 253. 

Bhakti, 91. 

Bhaktivada, 91. 

Bhava, 181. 

Bhavya-bhavitvya, 202. 
Bbava-Katha, 210. 

Bh&gadheya, 202. 

Bhokta, 274. 

Bhuma, 187. 

Bhunabu, 355. 

Bhuta, 25, 35, 54, 179, 181, 195, 
302, 305. 

Bljani, 135. 

Brahmacakra, 73. 

Brahman, 49? 91, 157, 165, 202, 
203, 250. 

Brahmapura, 169. 


BrahmavSda, 413. 

Brahmavidya, 260, 319. 

Buddhanta, 173. 

Buddhi, 274, 275. 

C 

Cancjala, 95, 163. 

Carana, 109. 

Caranacitra, 109. 

Caksu, 222. 

Caksusa, 100, 108, 250. 

Catuspdas, 80. 

Caturvarnya, 33, 241,412,418. 
Catujama samvara ( canjjama 
samvara), 378, 379. 

Cetana, 96, 354, 398. 

Cetas, 262. 

Cetiya, 368. 

Cetokhila, 321, 323. 

Cha jlvanikayo, 303. 

Chajabhijatiyo, 309. 

Chandomaya, 86. 

Cha titthiya, 189. 

Citta, 58, 94, 187, 235, 276, 307. 
Cittaviksepa, 321. 

D 

Dabba, 403. 

Daiva, 201. 

Danda, 343. 

Daksa, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

DaksinS, 229. 

De$a-bh5s5,-vijnana, 351. 
DeSadi-dharma, 351. 

Devas, 102. 

Devadharma, 335. 

DevatS, 131, 132, 133, 135, 165.. 
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Devaputra, 70. 

Devayana, 96, 413. 

Dharma ( Dhamma), 18, 335, 336, 
357, 358, 359, 403. 

Dhanurveda, 293. 

Dhatu, 134, 138, 139, 285. 

Dhyana, 187. 

Di§£a, 201. 

Diti, 22, 23. 

Ditthadhamraa-nibbanavadins, 198, 
Ditthivadins, 327. 

Dib^kigatas, 327, 329. 

Dvapara, 211 
Dvlndriyas, 302. 

Dvipada, 180. 

Dyaus, 28. 


E 

Ekah, 35, 166. 

Ekacca-sassata-vadins, 197. 

Eka eva, 37. 

Ekavimsa, 78. 

Ekaikam, 117. 

Ekata, 163. 

Ekanta-suklia, 352. 
Ekavada, 266. 

Ekkavadins, 197. 
Ekendriyas, 302. 

EsanS, 159, 160. 


G 

Ganaka, 313. 
Ghfita-ppiafcha, 28. 
Graha, 178. 

Guna, 193, 309, 403. 


H 

Harasa, 169. 
Hatha, 202. 
Hridaya, 169. 


I 

Iudriya, 87, 233, 274. 
Indriyajaya, 340, 344. 

Iba, 35, 255. 

Isvaravada, 198, 213, 266. 


J 

Jangama, 75, 307. 

Jagrat, L71. 

Jina, 299. 

Jiva, 281, 302, 394, 3)5, 400. 
Jlvatma, 132, 136, 138. 

Jfia, 205. 

Jyotis, 54, 163. 

Jyotismat, 93. 


K 

Kali, 211. 

Kalpa, 196, 208, 210, 211, 317, 359. 
Karma (Kamma), 175, 209, 385, 
396. 

Kata, 11, ?06, 403. 

KalavSda, 8, 198, 199. 

'K§ma, 7, 8, 13, 14, 158, 175, 223,n, 
292, 336, 337, 389< 840, 407. 
KSmacchanda, 337. 

Kamavaeara, 188. 
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Kamasukhallik&nuyoga, 833. 

Kaya, 285, 309. 

•Kayadanda, 397. 

Kftpalika, 209. 

Khetta, 403. 

Khettapati, 218. 

Khiddapadosika, 276. 

Kiriyam (Klriyavada), 303, 332, 

377, 383, 384, 385, 393, 394. 
Klriyavadi, 206, 339, 389, 390, 397. 
wratumaya, 91. 

. Irita, 263. 

Irifci, 187. 

£s<ttrasya Ksatra, 224. 

L 

Lohita, 133. 

Loka, 215. 

Lokayata, 291, 292. 

Lokuttara, 183. 

M 

Madhuvldya, 153. 

Mahat, 275. 

Mahabhutam, 54, 57. 

Majja, 133. 

Manas, 1, 14,24, 77, 83, 84, 115, 

133, 135, 145, 187,274 
Mantha, 127, 135. 

Manomaya, 147, 183, 346, 352. 
Manopadesikft, 276. 

Maricis, 69, 70. 

Maskara, 298. 

Mati, 187. 

Mathsa, 133. # 

MSnasa, 100, 105, 106, 108, 177. 
Mara, 386. 
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Maya, 386. 

Mfmamsa, 46. 

Mitavadins, 197. 

Mithuna, 84, 228. 

Moksa ( Mokkha ), 388, 390. 
Mrityu, 163, 220. 

Mundiakas, 239, 242. 

Murti, 60, 64. 

N 

Nandana, 83. 

Na-santi-paraloka-vada, 197. 
Nava tattva, 382. 
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